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PREFACE. 


se ecsaneendfcimennssane 


HIS book is an enlarged edition of my ‘ Notes on Gurkhis,’ 
written in 1890, and of my ‘Notes on Népal,’ published 
in 1895. 

In compiling this book I have borrowed most frecly from 
every authority I have knowledge of, who has written on Népal 
or its inhabitants, 

As, probably, nearly one-half of this book consists of extracts 
from various authors strung together, often with altcrations and 
additions of my own, I have been unable to put between inverted 
commas every borrowed paragraph; but, where feasible, I have 
generally done so, and have quoted the name of the author 
from whose book the extract has been taken. 

The ancient history of Népal is mostly taken from Wright, 
Bendall, and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji Das. 

From Oldfield, Brian Hodgson, Wright, and Hamilton I 
have borrowed most heavily. 

It was only after much trouble that I was able to obtain a 
copy (and then only of a portion) of the Limbi Vancavali. 

I give a translation of the same as, in my opinion, it throws 
some interesting light on Eastern Népal generally and on the 
Limbiis especially. 

The classification of the various races of Népal is almost 
entirely my own. 

The Magars, Gurungs, and Thakurs are, I believe, fairly 
complete and correct. 

e The lists of Khas, Limbis, Rais, Sunwars, and Murmis are 
undoubtedly incomplete, and perhaps in parts incorrect ; but to 
give a full and true list of their tribes and subdivisions, can only 
be done after years of incessantly putting down on paper, each 
fresh tribe and each fresh clan of the same, at such time asa 
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member of it presents himself for enlistment, and then by check- 
ing its accuracy over and over again. 

My classification of Gurkhis, viz. Magars, Gurungs, 
Thakurs, and Khas, will be found almost identically the same 
as Chapter IV of the Blue Book on Népal, of which chapter 
I am the author. 

The map attached to this book was obtained through 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Ravenshaw, Resident in Népal, who 
induced the Nepalese Durbar to very kindly mark off thereon the 
various divisions of the-country. 

For easy reference, I have divided Népal into five main 
divisions, viz.: The Terai— Eastern Népal—Népal Valley —Central 
Népal— Western Népal. 

The further subdivisions of the above are taken from 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Wylie’s List of Zillas and 'Tehsils, etc., 
dated 1895—1898, and from corrections thereto sent to me by 
Licutenant-Colonel Ravenshaw. 
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GURKHAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY AND RACES OF NEPAL, 


Tue word ‘Népal’* is said to be derived from ‘Ne,*’ the name of 
a certain ascetic, and ‘pala,’ cherished, and therefore means ‘ cherished by Ne. 

Népal, ina strict sense, ought to be applied to that country only which 
is in the vicinity of Katmandu, the capital ; but at present it is usually given 
to the whole territory of the Gurkha King. 

To the present day even Gurkhas when talking of ‘ Népal’ are generally, 
if not always, referring to Katmandu. 

In this book ‘ Népal’ will refer to the whole tertitory of the Gurkha King. 

Népal is a narrow tract of country extending for about 520 miles along the 

— southern slopes of the central portion of the Himalaya, 

General description, between the 80th and 88th degree of East Longitude 

Its breadth nowhere exceeds 140 miles, and averages between 90 and 
100 miles. 

Its general direction is from west to cast, the most southern and eastern 
corner at the Michi river reaches as low as the 26th, whilst its most northern 
and western angle extends up to the 30th degree of North Latitude. 

It is bounded onfthe north by Tibet; on the east by Sikkim and the 
river Michi; on the south by Bengal and the United Provinces; and on the 
west by Kumaon and the river Kali (Sarda). 

Previous to 1815 the kingdom of Népal was much more extensive, and 
included Kumdaon and the hill country up to the river Sutlej. This territory 
was ceded to the British by the treaty of Segowli. 

The country consists of four distinct zones running 
east a_1 west i— 

(1) he Teras,.—A belt of grass or sil jungle, varying in breadth from 

10 to 80 miles, and skirting the British frontier from the Sirda to the Michi, 


*Jt is said that Ne Muni performed his devutions at the junction of the Bagmati and 
Kesavati, and by the blessing of Swayambha and Bayra Jogini, he instructed the people in the 
frye path of religion, He also ruled over the country, Kesayati is the same rivgy ag Vishni 


% 
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(2) Dhiins or Maris.—Beyond the sfl forest and separating it from the 
second zone, viz., the Dhins, is the sandstone range. 

This range runs in a more or less pronounced fo1m along the whole frontier 
and does not rise more than from 300 to 600 feet above its immediate base, 
and is from 2,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Dhins or Maris are valleys lying behind, and below, the sandstone 
ridge, generally at about 2,500 feet above the sea, and between the sandstone 
and the second range of hills. 

Dehra Dhiin ia one of the Dhins. 

(3) Hell country—From the northern extremity of the Dhins, the 
main range of the Himalayas rises to the north; hill succeeding hill, until 
they culminate in the snowy range. This hill region, up to an elevation of 
10,000 feet, may be taken as the third zone. 

(4) The fourth zone is formed by the Alpine region above that altitude, 

The Népal Himalayas are traversed by several passes leading into Tibet, 
but which, owing to their great elevation, are only open 
to travellers during the warmer months of the year :— 

(1) The Takla Khar Pass, midway between Nanda Debi and Dhaolagiri. 
The Karnali branch of the Gogra river quits Tibet and enters Népal by this 

OSB. 
: (2) The Mastang Pass is about 40 miles to east of Dhaolagiri and leads 
to a small principality of the same name at the foot of Dhaolagiri, but on its 
northern or Tibetan side. On the northern side of the pass, on the high 
road to Mastang, is a large village called Muktinath, which is much visited 
by pilgrims as well as by traders in Tibetan salt. Muktinath is eight days 
journey from Mastang and four from Beni Shaher, the capital of Malibam. 

(8) The Kerong Pass to the west, and 

(4) The Kuti Pass to the east of Gosainthan. The.> two passes being 
nearest to the capital are most frequented by Tibetan pilgrims. The former, 
viz., Kerong, is passable for ponies; the latter, the Kuti, is very dangerous and 
difficult for ponies. The Kuti road is shorter than the Kerong. 

The high road to Lhissa runs through the Kuti Pass and the traffic is 
greater on this than on any other pass. 

(5) The Hatia Pass about 40 or 50 miles east of Kuti. The Aran, by 
far the largest of the seven streams, whose unions form the Kosi river, quits 
Tibet and enters Népal through the Hatia Pass. 

(6) The Wallang or Wallanchen Pass is situated quite in the eastern 
extremity of the Népal Himalayas, a little to the west of Kanchinjanga. This 


pass was very extensively repaired during the last scare with Tibet about 
1885, 


Passes. 
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The territory of Népal, within the hills, from Kuméaon in the west to 
Sikkim on the east, is divided into three large natural 
divisions, by four very lofty and massive ridges, which 
respectively are given off from the high peaks of Nanda Debi (25,700’) Dhaolagiri 
(26,826’), Gosainthan (26,305), and Kanchinjanga 28,156’). 

(Mount Everest lies about midway between the two last, and is 29,000 
feet high, but throws off no main ridges.) 

These four enormous ridges stand out at right angles from the central 
axis of the Himalayas, and run parallel to each other nearly due south towards 
the plains. Each of these three natural divisions into which Népal is divided 
by these lofty ridges is walled in on all four sides by mountain barriers— 
orf the north by the snowy range, on the south by the chain of sandstone hills, 
and on the east and west by one of the above ridges, 

Each of these districts, thus walled in, forms a large mountain basin 
sloping gradually to the south, and furrowed by numerous streams which 
rise in the surrounding amphitheatre of mountains. All these flow toward the 
plains, and all converge toward each other in their course through the hills 
so decidedly, that they unite into one large river, in two out of three districts, 
before they reach even the sandstone range of hills. 

Each of these three mountain basins derived its name from the river by 
which it is drained. Thus— 

ist.— Western Division, or basin of the Karnali or Gogra. 
2nd.—Central Division, or basin of the Gandak. 
3rd.—Eastern Division, or basin of the Kosi. 

Besides these three grand geographical divisions, there are two others, 
vt2.— 
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4th.—The Népal Valley. 
5th —Tfe Terai. 

The Népal Valley is formed by the bifurcation of the ridge running 
south from Gosainthan, thus forming an isolated triangle ; it is watered by the 
Bagmati, which drains the whole of this district. 

The valleys formed by the numerous streams running down from the snowy 
watershed, are, in the lower portion, thickly inhabited and well cutivated. 
The most populous valleys are at an elevation of about 4,000 feet, but cultivation 
is carried on in the interior up to 13,000 feet.* 

The principal rivers of Népal from west to east come as follows :— 

The Kali (or Sarda), the Karnali, the Rapti, the Gandak, the Bagmati, 
the Kosi, and the Michi. 





* Serat Chendra Dass says: ‘The part of the village Yangma where we sat, was nearly 
4,000 feet high. Buckwheat, barley, sweet turnips, radishes, and potatoes grow here.” 
BS 
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As already explained, Népal is divided into five divisions, o1z.— 

1. The Western. 3. The Eastern. 

2, The Central. 4, The Népal Valley. 

5. The Terai. 
The Western Division is inhabited by Doti and other non-Gurkha tribes, 
and until the close of the last entury was divided 
into 22 separate principalities which were col- 
lectively called the Baisi Raj and were all, tributary. to the Raja of 
¢Yumila’—Jamla. 
Baisi is derived from Bais (twenty-two), The names of these princi- 

palities were — 


Western Division. 


Jiimla. Roalpa. Sallyan. Gutam. 
Jagwikot. Mallijanta. Bamphi. Gajur. 
Chain. Balhang. Mellianta. Jajarkot. 
Acham. Daclekh. J ehari. Bilaspur. 
Rugham. Darimeka. Kalagaon. 

Musikot. Doti. Goriakot. 


The Central Division has been called from time immemorial by the 
Népalese, the Sapt Gandaki, or ‘country of the 
seven Gandaks’ and lies among the seven main 
streams, which uniting form the Gandak river ; by these the whole hill country 
between Dhaolagiri and Gosainthan is drained. 

These seven rivers, known collectively as Sapt Gandaki, are, taking them 
successively from west to east,— 

(1) The Barijai; (2) the Narayani; (3) the Sweti Gandaki; (4) 
the Marsiangdi ; (5) the Daramdi; (6) the Gandi; and (7) the 
Tirsuli. 

For present division of Central Népal see Appendix B. ¢ 

The Central Division is the home of the Magars and Gurungs, and it is 
practically from this portion of Népal that most of the recruits for the British 
service are enlisted. 

Towards the close of the last century the Centra] Division included in its 
limits, besides the Kingdom of Gurkha proper, 24 other independent prin- 
cipalities, collectively called the Chaobisia Raj, or ‘ country of the 24 kings.’ 

These principalities were called— 


Centra] Division, 


Lamaziing. Rising. Butwal. Misikot. 
Tanhing. Ghiring. Gilmi. Argha. 
Galkot. Deorali. Nawakot. Pying. 
Malibam. Palpa. Kashi. Tatahing. 
Sathing. Pokhra. Isma. Kaikho. 
Garhin. Bhirkot. Dharkot. Piuthan. 
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Previous to the conquest of the western hills by the Gurkhas,* Jamla was 
the chief of the 46 principalities into which the country between the Kali and 
the province of Gurkha proper was divided, and all of which were nominally 
tributary to the Raja of Jiimla. 

These 46 principalities, 22 of the Western and 24 of the Central Division, 
were all conquered and annexed to Népal by Bahadur Sah towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Raja of Jimla was confined in Katmandu, and the allegiance of all 
tributary chieftains, all of whom were Rajpits, was secured by hostages at the 
capital, or by marriages between them and the royal family of the Gurkhas. 

The descendants of the different Rajas of both Chaobisia and Baisi are 
still recognised as of royal blood. 

The Central Division was divided by the Gurkhas into five provinces called 
(1) Malibam north-west ; (2) Kashi south-west ; (3) Palpa south; (4) Gurkha 
east; (5) Pokura north. 

The eastern of the three great natural divisions of Népal includes the 
whole of the region watered by the mountain tribu- 
taries of the Kosi river. In consequence of its con- 
taining within its limits, and having the whole of its waters drained off by the 
seven branches of the Kosi river, it is called the Sapt Susi Kosiki. 

The seven Kosi rivers are the following, taking them successively from 
west to east: (1) Milamchi; (2) Sin Kosi; (8) Tamba Kosi; (4) Likkhu ; (5) 
Diadh Kosi; (6) Arun; (7) Tambar. 

These streams all rise in the neighbourhood of the snows, and run nearly 
parallel to each other; but as they approach the lower range, they suddenly 
converge towards a common point of confluence at Varsha Kshattra or Bara 
Chatria, from whigh place these united waters roll in one large river which is 
called the Kosi, and eventually falls into the Ganges, a little below Bhagulpur. 

The Arun river is by far the biggest of the seven rivers. 

The hill country, constituting the basin of the Kosi river, is divided into two 
provinces or districts by the Arun river. The district lying on the right bank 


Eastern Division. 





* The Tireull previous to the conqttest of Népal by Prithwi Narayan separated the territories 
of the Gurkhali and Newar Princes, the westera limit of Gurkha’ being marked by the Marsiangdi, 

Kirkpatrick, writing in 1793, says :-— 

“The tract contains, besides a pretty numerous peasantry, several Rajpit families and some 
Newars,*but the tribes by whom it ts chiefly uccupied are of the Bréhmanical and Chattri orders, and 
as these last constituted the principal strength of Prithwi Narayan’s Government, and continue to 
form the main support of the present one, they rank very high among its subjects, no description of 
whdm porsess such considerable credit and authority as their leaders enjoy. 

**They consist for the most part of the Kbés and Magar tribes of the Chattri class, {.¢., such 
Mager tribes as were converted by the Br&bmans and invested with the sacred thread. 

* Amongst these classes [with the exception of a few individuals deriving their descent from 
the same stock (i. ¢., Th&kurs), as the reiguing Prince, and who are consequently Rajpits) are to be 
found by far the greatest part of those who donduct the affairs of thie State> ” 
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of the Arun (on the west) and extending between itand the Dadh Kosi, is 
the country of the Kirantis (Rais), a hill tribe of low-caste Hindus, who once 
possessed. considerable power and territory, but were speedily reduced to submis- 
sion by Prithwi Narayan after his conquest of Népal. 

The district. lying on the left (or eastern) bank of the Arun, and extending 
from it to Sikkim, is Limbuana, or the country of the Limbis, another tribe 
of low-caste Hindus. It formerly belonged to Sikkim, but was conquered and 
permanently annexed to Népal by Prithwi Narayan. 

Previous to the Gurkha conquest of the Valley of Népal, the territories of 
the Newar Kings of Bhatgaon extended eastward to the Didh Kosi river, 
which formed the boundary between the country of the Newars and the 
country of the Kirantis. . 

The Terai consists of that portion of low land which intervenes between the 
outermost hills of Népal and the British frontier. 
It is a long, narrow slip of forest and grass jungle 
with here and there patches of cultivation and stretches of swamp. This 
Terai extends from the Sarda river on the west to the Michi river on the 
east. Its greatest breadth nowhere exceeds 30 miles. 

The Valley of Népal proper is completely surrounded by mountains which 
vary in altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. It is of an oval shape, with an 
average length of 15 miles, and an average breadth of 18 miles. The area 
is about 250 square miles. The British Residency is 4,700 feet above 
the sea. 

The Népal Valley is densely populated and is supposed to contain nearly 
800,000 souls, most of whom are Newars and Murmis. It is well supplied 
with water by numberless streams, which all converge andejoin the Bagmati 


The Terai. 


Népal Valley. 


river. 

Katmandu, the capital of Népal, is an immense city, and here live in 
different palaces the King, the Prime Minister, and all great officials. The 
word Katmandu is derived from haf ‘wood,’ mandir ‘palace.’ 

It is impossible to calculate with any accuracy the area of Népal, 
but it is supposed to be about 54,000 square 
miles. 

‘The population is estimated by the Népalese at from 5,200,000 to 5,600,000 
and by most writers af about 4,000,000, It is im- 
possible to form any correct estimate, but it is probably 


Area. 
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about 4,000,000. 
The revenue of Népal is stated to be about ten lakhs of rupees, but is proe 
"Revenue. bably nearer one hundred lakhs. 
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The grains produced in the lowlands of Népalare Indian-corn, rice, wheat, 
barley, millet, pulses of various kinds, and an enor- 
mous amount of red pepper. 

Of fruits, the chief are the pine-apple, orange, guava, plantain, and 
pomegranate. Of vegetables, the principal are garlic, cabbages, peas, turnips, 
ginger, and sugarcane. 

In the mountain regions the peach, apricot, walnut, raspberry, and wild 
strawberry are found. These parts also are rich in mines of iron, lead, and 
copper, and it is said that gold mines also exist. There are coal-mines not far 
from Botwal, and also close to Tribeni. 

An enormous amount of sal wood is annually cut in the Ter&i, and this 
forms one of the principal sources of income to the Népal Government. 

The Tibetans bring down, for sale in Népal, blankets of various kinde, 
and other woollen manufactures ; also ponies, watch- 
dogs—large, hairy beasts, about the size of an ordinary 
Newfoundland dog—goats, sheep, agate, turquoise, yaktails, gold-dust, gold 
and silver ore, and quantities of rock-salt. 

The salt is packed in bags, forming loads of about 15lbs each, which are 
brought across the snows fastened to the backs of sheep. 

All mines in N épal are worked by the Agrai tribe, who must find it a paying 
business, as a proverb exists in Népal which says “ Kdripito Raniput” (a 
miner’s son and a prince’s son). 


Crops and minerals. 
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RACES OF NEPAL. 


The aboriginal stock of Népal is most undoubtedly Mongolian. This 
fact is inscribed in very plain characters, in their faces, forms, and languages. 

Amongst the aPorigines of Népal must be counted the Magars, Gurungs, 

Aborigines Newars, Sunwars, Khambis, Yakkas, Yakthumbas, 

Limbis, Murmis, and Lepchas. 

Khambis are Rais. Yakkas are practically Rais aleo. Yakthumbas 
ave Limbis. Khambis, Yakkis, and Yakthumbas form the Kirdnti group. 

All of these are undoubtedly descended from Mongolian or Tibetan stock. 

The Newars, owing to the geographical position of their valley, which 
practically prevented them from wandering, and to the sanctity of the same 
which,, for centuries before Christ drew devotee Hindus and Buddhists, have 
more marked racial characteristics than the other aboriginal tribes. They 
are also more civilized, having a literature of their own, and being skilled 
in arts. 

Physically speaking, there is a very strong resemblance between Magars 
Gurungs, Sunwars, Rais, and Limbis, 
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Writing about aboriginal tribes of Népal, Brian Hodgson says :-— 

“That the Sub-Himalayan races are all closely affiliated, and are one and 
all of northern origin, are facts long ago indicated by me and which seem to 
result from sufficient evidence from the comparative vocabularies* I have 
furnished. But to it, lingual evidence, in a more ample form will, however; 
in due time, be added, as well as the evidence deducible from the physical 
attributes, and from the creeds, customs, and legends of these races. 

“The transit from the north into Népal was certainly made before the 
Tibetans had adopted from India the religion and literature of Buddhism. 

“This fact is as clearly impressed upon the crude dialects, and cruder 
religious tenets of the Sub-Himalayans as their northern origin is upon their 
peculiar forms and features, provided these points be investigated with*the 
requisite care. That physiognomy exhibits generally and normally the Scythic 
or Mongolian type of humankind, but the type is often much softened and 
modified and even frequently passes into a near approach to the full Caucasian 
dignity of head and face. 

“The broken or depressed tribes which originally peopled Népal, passed 
the Himalayas at various periods, but all long antecedent to the immigration 
of the dominant tribes, and prior to the least whisper of tradition ; and the 
lingual and physical traits of these broken tribes, as might be expected, 
constitute several links of connection between the Altaic tribes on the north 
and Dravidian on the south. The general description of the Himalayans, 
both of earlier and later immigration, is as follows: head and face very 
broad, usually widest between the cheek bones, sometimes as wide between the 
angles of the jaws ; forehead broad, but often narrowing upwards ; chin defec- 
tive; mouth large and salient, but the teeth vertical and the lips not tumid ; 
gums, especially the upper, thickened remarkably ; eyes wile apart, flush with 
the cheeks, and more or less obliquely set in the head ; nose pyramidal, suffi- 
ciently long and elevated, save at the base, where it is depressed, so as often 
to let the eyes run together, coarsely formed and thick, specially towards the 
end, and furnished with large, round nostrils; hair of head, copious and 
straight ; of the face and body, deficient; stature, rather low, but muscular 
and strong. Character phliegmatic, and slow in intellect and feeling, but 
good-humoured, cheerful, and tractable, though somewhat impatient of 
continuous toil, D 





® Brian Hodgson says :— 

‘With the modern Kingdom of Nép&l there are 13 distinct and strongly marked dialects, 
epoken, ots,, the Kbas, Magar, Gurung, Sunwar, Kachari, Hdiyan, Chepang, Kumunds, Murmi, 
Newari, Kiranti, Limbuwun and Lepchan. 

“With the exception of the first, these are all of Trans-Himalayan stock and are closely 
affiliated. They ate all extremely rude owing to the people, who speak of them having crossed the 
snows before learning dawned upon Tibet.” ; 
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 Drankenness and dirtiness are more frequent than in the plains. Crime 
is much rarer, however, and truth more regarded, and the character, on the 
whole, amiable. 

“ The customs and manners have nothing very remarkable, and the creed 
may be best described by negatives. 

“The home population is intensely tribal, some races being bound 
together by a common appellation, as the Limbis and Rais for example A 
few tribes, such as the Newars, have long become stationary cultivators; and 
the Gurungs are still, for the most part, pastoral. 

“There are no craftsmen, generally speaking, proper to these tribes; 
strangers and helot races, located among them for ages untold, being smiths 
carpenters, curriers, potiters, etc., and the women of each tribe being its domes- 
tic weavers.” 

The tribes of Népal, from which the fighting element is almost 
exclusively drawn for the Army, are the foliowiug :— 

The Khas, Magar, Gurung, and Thakur. There are also some Limbis, 
Rais, and Sunwars to be found in most of our 
Gurkha regiments, and numbers of them are yearly 
enlisted into the various Military Police Battalions of Assam and Burma, 
Experience gained in Sikkim, Burma, and elsewhere, would prove Limbis, 
Rais, and Sunwars to be excellent suldiers, and the prejudice which formerly 
existed against them, would seem rightly to be dying out rapidly. 

A few Nagarkotis (Newars) are also found in most of our regiments. 

Murmis(Lamas) also have been enlisted in fairly large numbers in Mili- 
tary Police Battalions, and seem to have acquitted themselves well on service. 

With the exception of the Khas and Thakur, all the above tribes were 
the aborigines of sthe country, and to this day show an undoubted 
Mongolian origin. "The Khas and Thakurs also show a strain of Mongolian 
blood, but to a lesser degree. 

The most ancient records would seem to prove that Népal was originally 
inhabited by Mongolians. Probably fiom one of the great waves of Mongolian 
conquest, which spread through the breadth «f Asia from east to west, some 
side wave was wasied over the bleak snows of the mighty Himalayas into the 
fertile plains and valleys of Népal. Finding here a cool and bracing climate 
and a fertile soil, this mass of Mongolians settled down and adopted the 
country as their own. But, again, the southe:n boundary of Népal rested on 
India, from whence continual streamlets of natives were finding their way 
into Népil. 

We have historical evidence of the existence in Népal, long prior to 
the advent of Sakia Sinha, of Hindus from the plains of India, 


Warlike races of Nepal. 
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We hear of the daughter of Asoka (about B.C. 260) being married in 
Népal to the descendant of a Chattri, who had settled there centuries before. 

It can, therefore, reasonably be presumed that for centuries before and 
after our Christian era, a continual dribbling of natives of India was finding 
its way into Népal and settling there, and we therefore have these two races, 
viz., Mongolians and natives of India, meeting and mixing. Perhaps at one 
time fighting each other, at others, resting peacefully side by side, but never- 
theless ever mecting, and mixing their blood in legitimate marriage or 
otherwise. 

From this was created a race which, owing to the preponderance of 
Mongolian blood, would ethnologically be called Mongolian, but yet has 
sufficient mixed blood, to show a decided foreign strain too. 

The northern wave, which originally peopled Népal, probably consisted of 
a most uncivilized, ignorant race with, perhaps, no religion at all. Those who 
came from the south, on the other hand, were Hindus, whose religion, even 
then, was an old established one, and who were famous for their intelligence 
and. civilization. 

Although, perhaps, immensely in the minority, it can be easily conceived 
how the civilized and intelligent minority would affect the ignorant masses, 
and, in time, imbue the aborigines, to a certain degree, with their customs, 
manners, and religion. 

The immigration of Hindus seems to have been most heavy in the western 
and south-western portions of Népal, vtz., about Jimla and Sallyan. Hence 
we find the men of Doti and Western Népal, generally, in language, customs, 
religion, and appearance, far more like the natives of India than the rest of the 
inhabitants of Népal, whilst the further north and east we go, the stronger 
become the Mongolian appearance and. peculiarities. 4 

Of the early history of Népal we know little more than that, prior to the 
Gurkha conquest, the country was divided, roughly speaking, from west to 
east, into— 

(1) Baisia Raj. (3) N&pal Raj. 
(2) Chaobisia Raj. (4) Rai or Kirant Raj. 
(5) Limba Baj. 

Each of these was sub-divided into a number of petty principalities and 
small independent States, which through constantly warring amongst them-- 
selves, had but little or no connection with the plains of Hindustan. 

The vast tract of forest, and of marshy, malarious land which skirts, 
almost uninterruptedly, the southern face of the Himalayas from Assam ia- 
the east, almost to the Sutlej in the north-west, formed an insuperable bar to 
any regular intercourse between the natives of the plains and thowe : of. 
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the hills. Thus, isolated from connection with Hindustan, the hill Rajas 
and their subjects became, as it were, ‘a peculiar people.’ Absorbed in 
their own internal affairs—at one time warring with neighbouring chiefs, 
at another occupied in pastoral pursuits, or in hunting expeditions in their own 
territories—they knew little, and cared less, about the political changes and 
evolutions which were occurring in Bengal. 

Inhabiting a cool and bracing climate, with mixed blood of the Mongo- 

lian and the native of India, they were physically far superior to the languid 
and enervated residents of Bengal. 
. The original purity of their soil had never been sullied by the foot of a 
Mahomedan conqueror. Morally, therefore, as well as physically, they looked, 
and théy, to this day, still look, upon themselves, as superior to any of the plains 
men. These feelings induced a proud independence and energy of character 
almost unknown in other parts of India. 

Such of these mountaineers as had adopted Hinduism, did so only to a 
certain degree, and they and their descendants refused to be hampered by all 
the bigotry and prejudices of Brahmanical law. Whilst they retained the sub- 
stance, they rejected much of the shadow of Hinduism, and openly disregarded 
many observances which were and are considered as essential by the more 
orthodox professors of that religion in the plains. Such conduct naturally gave 
great offence. The Hindus of the Himalayas began to be louked upon by the 
Hindus of the plains very much as the Protestant is looked upon by the 
Roman Catholic. As the orthodox Roman Catholic calls the Protestant 4 
‘heretic,’ so the orthodox Brahman of Benares calls his brother Hindu 
of Népal, a ‘ Pariah ’ (outcast). 

These various differences in religion, in customs, in occupations, and in 
language, engendered great bitterness of feeling between the races of the plains 
and the races of the hills. 

Hence, to this day, we find the vigorous hill races of Népal speaking with 
contempt of the ‘ Madhesia,’ whilst the orthodox Hindus of the plains look 
upon the ‘ Pahariahs’ (highlanders) as more or less unconverted barbarians, 
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CHAPTER II. 
HISTORY. 


PART I1—UP TO CONQUEST BY GURKHAS. 


Tue Népal Valley was in early days called ‘Nag Hrad,’ viz., the Tank of 
the Serpent. That the Népal Valley was once upon a time a huge lake would 
appear by ancient Hindu writings to be a fact, and is, geologically speaking, 
most highly probable. 

To Manjusri, by the Buddhists, and to Vishnu, by the Hindus, is given 
the credit of transforming the lake into a fertile plain by cutting a pass through 
the mountains with his sword. The pass is called Kotbar, Kotwal, or Kotpal. 

The legends of the country recorded by Wright and Oldfield may be 
summarized a» fullows, but it should be understood that very little is really 
known concerning the history of the country before A.D. 500 or 600, and 
that the legends professtue to give early history are pure mythology. 

It is suid that Manjusri * came from China, and that, prior to returning, 
he established a king im Népal by name Dharmakar +, who, having no issue, 
appointed as his successor one Dharmapal ft. 

The next king heard of is one called Sudhanwa, who is described 
as a descendant of Dharmapal. 

Sudhanwa apparently went to Janakpar to compete in feats of strength 
for the hand of Sita, the daughter of the King of Janakpif. 

King Janak, for some unknown reason, murdered Sudhanwa and sent 
his brother Kushdwaj to reign instead. 

Kushdwaj’s descendant» ruled the country for some years, after which 
the dynasty became extinct. 





® Manjusri is merely ‘Sri’ or ‘venerable one’ fr.m Manchu or Maucharia, a Tartar Province 
and not the na ne of the person alluded to. 

+ The nome Dharmakar is merely the ‘doer of dharma’ and‘ Dharmapal * the ‘ protector of 
dharma, aud as ‘Dhnirma’ 3s the Buddhist religion, this pagsuga regarding Manjusri and these 
two successors Seems Merely to bean invention to cover the period when Buddhism efitesed® Népa). 

Dhatmapal 1s said to have come to Népal with a samt called ‘ Krakuchand,’ who evidently was 
a famous Hindu apostle, as he ‘ permitted 700 of his disciples of the Brahman and Chattri castes 
to hve as Biksfis.’ ; 

Krakuchand went to Gunjeswari and saw in the wood planted by Manjuéri the three gods of 

Brahma,’ ‘ Visknu’; and § Maheswara’ (Siva). 

In the earfiest of all writings mention is made of ‘ the four castes,’ otz., Hindus, as existing in 

the Népal Valley. : 
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After this Kanak Muni Buddh came from Sobhirati, and after him Kae- 
yapa Buddh from Benares, who sent Prachand Deva, King of Bengal, to 
Népal as king; after this many Rajas came. 

It is stated in the Nepalese Vancaivali that the Kirintis came and con- 
quered Népal at some far back period, and that after them came their gods. 

The Kirantis, who dwelt originally to the eastward, but had removed 
to the city of Suprabha (now Thankot) came and conquered Népal and ruled 
over the country for some immense period. 

They were conquered and driven out by Raja Dharma Datta of Conjeve- 
dram, near Madras, who peopled the country with the four castes—Hindus. 

He built the temple of Pashupati. 

After this came Vikramadita, whowas succeeded by his son Vikrama 
Kesari, who caused his son Mandeva to sacrifice him by becoming a parricide. 

Mandeva built a Buddhist temple, which exists to this day, and is now 
called Bodhnath, which the Bhutias hold in great veneration. 

Né Muni, the patron saint of Népal, installed the son of a pious cowherd 
as king, and thus started the cowherd (Gépila) 
dynasty. 

There were eight kings of this dynasty, the first being Bhutamana and 
the last Yaksha Gupta. 

Yaksha Gupta having no issue, an Ahir from the plains of Hindustan 
came and ruled over the country. His name was 
Bara Sinha. There were only three kings of this 
dynasty, the last of whom, Bhurana Sinha, was conquered by the Kirantis, 
who came from the East. 

There were twenty-nine Rajais of the Kuiranti dynasty, beginning 

Kirinti Dynasty. 2 with Yalambar. 

During the reigh of the seventh king, by name Jitedasti, Sakya Sinha 
(Buddha) came to Népal. 

Jitedasti assisted the Pandavas in the great war and was killed. 


Gdpala Dynasty. 


Abir Dynasty from India. 


AR eche Mae doer aoc ERNE Sere se oe RAE OR ee hee 
Nors.—Kirkpatrick says at page 148 :— 

“Sumbhunath isa very ancient edifice, having it would seem been erected at a period when 
N&p4l was raled by a race of Tibetans who, being subsequently expelled by the New&rs, obtained 
the name of Kat Bhutias (or Bhutias of Katmandu), which they preserve to this day, occupying 
at present the mountains of the Kuch4i, but principally that part of the range situated in the 


Koote a hit 

a possession ofthis temple has always been claimed by the Dalai L&m4 (or sovereign Pontiff 
of Lh&esa), and this pretension appears to have been usually yielded to by the existing Government 
of Népl, until 1792, when the rupture took place between Népél and Tibet. 

* Bumbhy is one of the appellations of Mahadeo, and the word, signifying self-existing or self. 
éreated, is applied to a stone image of the god supposed to be the spontaneous production of nature.*” 

{ After ail it is highly doh that the sanctity of this spot might be safely referred to a period 
very anterior both to the Newdar and Khat Bhutia dynasties of Népal, since the sacred books of 
the Hindus scarcely leave any room to doubt that the religion of Brahma has been established from 
the most remote sutiquity in this recluded valley, where, in truth, there are nearly as many templeg 
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During the reign of Stunko, fourteenth king of this dynasty,* Asoka, 
King of Pataliputra (Patna), came to Napal. Asoka’s daughter, Charumati, 
was married to a Kshatriya called Devapala, settled in Népal, and founded 
Devapatan (near Pasupati). 

The twenty eighth of the Kiranti kings, by name Patuka, was attacked 
by the Somavansi Rajpits, and built a new Fort at Sankhamulatirtha, 

The last of the Kirénti kings, by name Gasti, was defeated by, and lost 
his kingdom to, the Somavansis, 

This dynasty was founded by Nimikha, a Hindu by religion, who 

Somavansi Dynasty. conquered Gasti. 

There were only five generations of the Somavansis, the last of whose kings 
was called Bhaskara Varman, and figures as a very powerful and wealthy king, 
and as the conqueror of the whole world up to the seas, vtz., the whole of India. 

He enlarged the village of Devapatan into a town. 

Having no issue, he appointed as his successor one Bhumi Varman, a 

Surajvansi or Suryavanesi Chattriof the Solar Race (Surajvansi) of the Rajpits 
Dynasty. and of the Gotama gotra. 

He was a descendant of one of the followers of Sakya Sinha Buddha who 
had remained in Népal. 

There were thirty-one kings of this line. 

During the reign of the seventeenth king, Rudra Deva, 658 to 656 A.D., 
one Sankara Acharya, a bigoted Brahman, induced a most furious persecution 
against all persons of every age and rank, and of either sex, who professed or 
protected the religion of Buddha. He destroyed their literature, burned their 
temples, and butchered their priests and sages, but failed to overthrow their 
religion. 

Up to this reign no corn had been grown in Népal., 

Shivadeva Varman, the twenty-seventh king,  } Devapatan a large 
town, and transferred his seat of Government thither. 





*Asoka, King of Patna, regned from 256 to 219 B.C. over the whole of Northern India 
including Kashmir. He was a zealous Buddhist, and be is famous through his rock edicte, one of 
which is to be seen at Khalu, Dehra Dun. He belonged to the Maurya Dynasty. He conquered 


the mountainous regions of Népal. 
The grandfather of Asoka, by name Chandra Gupta, drove the Greeks from the Panjab in 


316 BC. 

[ Norz,—The Nepalese historian in his anriety to make the Nepalese ancestors go back to a 
very famous and ancient origin here drags in Vikramaditya, although he had already appeared once 
just before the Gop&la Dynasty. 

Vikramaditya was King of Ujjain, and his coronation is usually put by the Hindus et 57 B.C, 
He therefore could not possibly re-appear in the seventh century A.D. 

The real truth would appear to be that between 630 and 635 A.D. a powerfal Indian king, by 
name Sriharsha, conquered Népiil, and forced the adoption of his era on to the humbled princes of 
Népal. The Sriharsha era according to Abiruni began in 606 or 607 A.D. See Pandit Bhagvanal- 
Tadraji’s ‘ Inscriptions from Nép4l,’ from page 48. 

It is highly probable that Sribarsha returned to India, leaving some one te rule im his —— 
Népal, and that this ruler wag driven out of the country, and Amsu Varman made king, 
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Vishvadeva Varman, the thirty-first and last of the Solar Dynasty, had no 
gaale isgue,so he gavehis daughter in marriage to a Thikur, or legitimate 
Bajpat, named Amsu Varman. 

At this time Vikramaditya (see note on page 14), a very powerful 
monarch of Hindustan, came to Népal, and, by clearing off all the debts of 
the country, he introduced his new era. 

After this Vikramajit obtained salvation, and being a stranger he left no 
son, so that Amsu Varman, who had married the daughter of Visvadeva 
ascended the throne (about A.D. 634, according to the latest authorities), 

Amsa Varman * founded the Thakur dynasty, which consisted of 

Thakor Dynasty. eighteen kings. 

He reigned from 635 to 650 A.D. (vtde Fleet) according to inscriptions, 

"Raja Bir Deva, the fifth of this dynasty, founded Lalitpur, naming it 
after a grass-seller, whose ugliness was changed into beauty by washing in a 
tank close by the spot where the city was afterwards built. 

The sixth king, Chandraketu Deva, was sorely oppressed and plundered 
by his enemies. 

During his reign the existence of Katmandu village is mentioned under 
the name of Kantipur. 

During the reign of the seventh king, Narendra Deva, the Khas nation 
is mentioned as having been relieved from a water famine through their 
obtaining the god Makindranatha from Népil. 

The eighth king, Vara Deva, removed the seat of Government to Lalita- 
pattana. 

Sankara Acharyat came to Népal at this time and persecuted the Buddhists, 





* As the date of the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang 1s fixed beyond any doubt, and as 
his visit to Northern India most probably falls in the year 637 AD. (Cunningham, Geography, 
page 565), it follows that Amsu Varman must have reigned within the first halfof the seventh 
century of our era, e 

Hiuen Tsang, according to M, Stanislas Julien’s translation, says the following :— 

“ Dans ces dernier temps, il y avait un roi appelé Yang-chou-fa-mo (Chinese way of pro» 
nouncing and writing Amsu Varman) qui se distingutic par la solidité de son savotr et la sagacité 
de son esprit. I) avait composé lu: méme un traité sur la connuissance dea sons; il estimait la 
acience et respectait la vertu. Sa répuatation s’etait répandue en tous lieux,”” 

It would appear that, however great a king imsu Varman became eventually, he was originally 
a Bimanta or feudatory of the King of Népal. In his own early inscriptions be assumes no higher 
title than ‘the great feudal baron’. Later on he appears as Mahi aja dhirdje (great King of kings). 

f It would seem possible that the Thakur dynasty did not fullow as a sequence of the Sury4- 
vansi dynasty, but that from the time of the sixteenth king of the latter, v:., Shiva Varman, 
there were two kings existing, one of each dynasty. 

to Mr. Fleet, there can be no doubt, from inscriptions, that Shiva Varman reigned 
from 635 A.D. as the first inscription of his son, of2, Rudra Deva Varman, as King of Nepal, 
ia dated G53. According to Mr. Fleet also, Amsu Varman’s reign is placed by inscriptions as have 
ing lasted from 635 to 650. 

¥ would also point to other reasons for believing in two dynasties as existing at the same time, 

that in the reign of Rudra Deva Varman, seventeenth king of the Suryavansi dynasty, 
geention is made of Sankara Acharya as oppressing Buddhists, viz.,in 655 A.D. Put Sankara 
algo eppeers dering the reign of Vara Deva, eighth king of the Thakur dynasty. This would seem 
to preve the existenes at the same time of two dynasties, but it should also be noted that Pro. 
fogeor Bibler hag recently shown good reasons for believing this siew to be mistaken, 
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Guna Kama Deva, fifteenth king of the Thakur dynasty, built ‘Kanti- 
pura,’ the modern Katmandu, at the junction of the Bagmati and Vishnumat 
rivers, and removed his court here from Patan, but he ruled over both 
cities. 

Jayakama Deva, the last of the dynasty, having had no issue, the Thakurs 
°f the Nawakot mountains came and elected a Raja from among themselves. 

Bhaskara Deva was the first king of this line, and there were only five 

Nawakot Thakur Dynasty. altogether. 
Vama Deva, a collateral descendant of Amsu Varman’s family, assisted by 
the Chiefs in Lalitapattana and Kantipur, expelled the 
Fevers Dynasty Of ~Nawakot Thikurs and drove them back to their 
original home. 

Vama Deva founded the second’ Thakur dynasty, which gave twelve: 
kings, 

Sadashiva Deva, the third king of this line, built Kirtipur on a hill south- 
west of Katmandu. He introduced copper coins alloyed with iron, marked 
with the figure of a lion. 

Ari Deva, the ninth king, had a son born to him whilst engaged in 
wrestling, and he therefore gave the child the title of Malla the ‘ wrestler’. 

Jaya Deva Malla, the eleventh king, established the Nevari era, begin- 
ning A.D. 1257. He ruled over Lalitapattana, whilst his younger brother, 
Ananda Malla, founded Bhaktapura or Bhatgaon and ruled there. 

Ananda Malla is the last king of the second Thakur dynasty and reigned 
from 1286 to 1802 A.D, 

During his reign many Khassias (4 western tribe) emigrated to, or cun- 
quered, Népal and settled there. A considerable number of Tirhut familieg 
also planted themselves there. 

In the Saka year 811, and Népal Sambat 9 (A.D. g8oP on the 7th Sravana 

coma Desay Sudi, a Saturday, Nanya Deva Raja came from the 

South Karnataki country and entered Népal. He 
brought with him the Saka Sahkala era and introduced it. Amongst the 
troops that were with him were Newars, froma country called Nayéva, 
who were Brahmaputra Chattris and Achars. 

He defeated the Malla Rajas, and having established his court at 
Bhaktapur or Bhatgaon, he ruled over it as well asover Lalitapattan (present 
Patan), and Kantipur or Katmandu, and established a dynasty, which’ lasted 
about 220 years and gave six kings. 

The sixth and last king of this dynasty, by name Hari Deva, had at this 
time (about 1100 A.D.) a Magar in his service, who, through the machina- 
tions of the ministers, was dismissed. 
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This man retarned to his home and praised Népal as having houses 

Mager King of Palpé. with golden roofs and golden pranalis or dharis. 

The Magar Raja, by name Maktinda Sena,a brave and powerful 
monarch, having heard of this, came to Népal from the west with a large 
number of mounted troops, and subdued Hari Deva, the son of Rama Sinha 
Deva. 

Of the Népalese troops some were slain and others fled. Great confusion 
reigned in the three cities. The victorious soldiers broke and disfigured the 
images of the gods and sent the Bhairava, in front of Machindranatha, to their 
own country, Palpa and Botwal. 

With this Raja the Khas and Magar castes came to Népal. These men 
having no mercy, committed great sins, and the southern face of Pashupat 
showed its frightful teeth, and sent a goddess named Maha-miri (pestilence) 
who, within a fortnight, cleared the country of the troops of Makiinda Sena, 
The Raja alone escaped to the east in disguise. On his way back to his own 
country he arrived at Devighat* and died there. 

From this time the Khas and Magars came into the country, and sinki 


and hakuwat were made. 


Nore—After Ananda Malla’s death much confusion arises regarding dynasties, 

Ananda Malls died about 1302 A.D., yet the Nép&lese historian now drage in several dynas- 
ties beginning with the Karnataki !ynasty, which, according to him, cawe under Nanya Deva 
in the Saka year 811 and Népal Sambat 9 (A.D. 889), and having defeated the Malla rajé 
(Ananda Maila and his brother Jaya Deva Malla) scized the country of Népél. 

The “ Vancavali” gives the following dynasties after Anavda Ma)lu’s death :— 

(1) Karnataki Dynasty (6 hinges). 

(2) Invasion and conquest by Makiinda Sena, the Magar King of Népal. 
(3) Vaishya (Thakur foynasty (reigned 225 years). 

(4) Ajodhya Dynasty (4 king-). 

Now, we know thr ugh history, that Harisinha Deva, the first king of the Ajodhya Dynasty, 
actually did invade and conquer either all or a portion of the Népal Valley in 1324, and it therefore 
follows that there was only a matter of 22 years between the death of Ananda Malla and the 
arrival, of Hari Sinha Deva, which would not be sufficient time for two complete dynasties, besides 
an iuvasion, to take place ig 

Bendall makes no mention of the Karnataki or Vaishya Thikur Dynasty as having ever existed, 

This confusion may be due, perhaps, to the fact that there were several kingdoms in Népal, 
The Bhitgaon King seems generally to have been the most p-werful of all, and hence to have been 
calied the King of Népal. It may be thut the Karnatakiand Vaishys Thakur Dynasties wera cao. 
existent (from some period or other) with the secnd Thakur Vynasty of Amsu Varman, and 
that after 4nanda Malla’s death, either the Khas nation, the Karnataki )ynasty, or the Vaishyet 
Thakars asserted their supremacy, or arroguted to themselves the title of King of N&pal either at 
the same time or at different periods. 

Whether these dynasties ever did or did not exist, I give them in the next few pages, ag 
Wright produces them in his translation of the ‘ Vancivali’, and because there is some interesting 
matter about the Newdrs, and the Magars of Palp4. 

The twenty odd years of uncertainty, which exists from date of Ananda Malla’s death, 
1802, to arrival of Hari Sinha Deva, 1324, might well be accounted for by the invasion and 
congneat of the Népél Valley by the Magar nation under Makiinds Sena, King of Pair, 

* Devighat is at the junction of the Taddi and Tirsuli rivers in Nevakot Valley. 

+ Sinki is radishes buried in the ground till they ferment. They are then taken ont, dried, and 
caten the emeil is atrocious. 

Hakuwa is made by stacking the rice when not perfectly ripe, covering it with earth, and allow. 
ing it to heat and become slightly malted. I¢ is then dried. It is considered very light and 
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wholesome. 
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As Népal had been completely devastated, an interregnum of seven or 
eight years followed. 

The Vaisa (or Baisa) Thakurs of Navakot came back and occupied the 
country. In Lalitapattana every ‘tol’ or ward had 
its own king, and in Kantipura twelve kings ruled 
at once. Bhatgaon, too, was held by a Thakur King. 

The Thakurs ruled the country 225 years, after which Harisinha Deva, 
King of Simraun,* conquered Népal and founded the 
Ajodhya Dynasty. 

Harisinha came to Népal in 1324. 

The third king of this dynasty, Shakti Sinha Deva, received a letter from 
the Emperor of China, with a seal bearing the inscription Shakti Sinhurama 
in the Chinese year 535 : 

The fourth and last king of this line was called Shyama Sinha Deva, 
His daughter was married to a descendant of the Mallas, who fled to Tirhut, 
on the invasion of Nanya Deva, and thus after the king’s death arose the 
third Thakur Dynasty, which lasted until displaced by Prithwi Narayan. 

The Thakur Dynasty was as follows :— 
1. Jaya Badhra Malla. 
2. Naga Malla. 
Third Thakur Dynasty. 3. J aya Jagat Malla. 
4. Nagendra Malla. 
5, Ugra Malla. 

6. Asoka Malla.—This king drove the Vais Thakurs out of Patana. 

7. Jayasthiti Malla (1885—1429 A.D.) made laws for castes and families 
and built temples. He died in 1429. 

8. Yaksha Malla (1429—1460 A.D.) is said to have annexed Morang, 
Tirhat, and Gaya to his dominions, and to have conquered Gurkha to the 
‘westward and Shikarjang of Tibet to the north. He likewise completely 
subdued the refractory Rajis of Patan and Katmandu. 

He had three sons, the eldest and youngest of whom founded two separate 
dynasties at Bhatgaon and Katmandu, while the second held the town of 
Banepa but founded no dynasty. 

To follow this history clearly it must be remembered that after Yakeha 
Malla’s death there is no further King of Népal, buta King of Bhatgaon 


* The ruins of Simraun are 15 miles west of the Bh&gmati river, and the same distances from 
the foot of the hills. 

Simraun was the ancient and fortified cupital of the powerful Hindu kingdom of Mithila (modarn 
Tirhut) which extended tates Gandnk to the Kosi, ana from the Ganges to the hilis at NGpail. 
Simraun, it is said, was built A.D 1097 by Kaja Nanyupa Deva, and hie descendants socupied 
throne for several ‘generations maps 


Vuica Thakur Dynasty. 


Ajodhya Dynasty. 
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(descendants of Raya Malla, eldest son of Yaksha), and a King of Katmandy 
(descendant of the youngest son of Yaksha). 
9. Raya Malla. 
10. Suvarna Malla. 
11 Prana Malla. 
12. Vishwa Malla. 
Bhitgaon Dynasty. 18. Trailokya Malla, 1572 A.D. 
14, Jagatjyola Malla, 1628 A.D. 
15. Narendra Malla. 
16. Jagat Prakisa Malla. 
17. Jita Mitra Malla. 

28. Bhipatindra Malla. The dated inscriptions of his reign are A.D. 
1708—1707, 1707—1718, and 1721. 

19. Ranjit Malla was defeated, and his kingdom taken from him by 
Prithwi Narayan, the Gurkha, A.D. 1769. With him the dynasty of 
Bhatgaon became extinct. 

1, Ratna Malla, youngest son of Yaksha Malla, and younger brother of 
Raya Malla, King of Bhatgaon, seized Kantipur 
(Katmandu) and established himself as king of the 
same and founded the Katmandu Dynasty. 

In 1491 A.D. he defeated the Thakurs of Nawakot and later on being 
hard pressed by Bhutias (Tibetans) called Kuku, he obtained troops from Sena, 
the Magar King of Palpa, and with their assistance defeated the Bhutias ata 
place which has ever after been called ‘ Kuku Syana jor.’ 

At this period Yavanas (Mahomedans) first entered Népal as traders. 

Ratna Malla conciliated the people of Katmandu and Patan, and having 
brought copper from Tamba Khani (in the Chitlong Valley at foot of the Sisa- 
ghari hills) he introdficed pice into currency, instead of sukichas (an ancient 
coin worth 8 pice). 

2. Amara Malla ruled over 26 towns including Kirtipir, Thankot, and 
Patan, but his capital remained Katmandu. 

3. Surya Malla took two towns from the King of Bhatgaon. 

4. Narendra Malla. 

5. Mahendra Malla received from the Emperor of China permission to 
iasue silver coinage called the Mohar. In his reign Purandara Rajvansi 


Katmandu Dynasty. 


Heenan eee eee enn eae een nD nnrenrimndgnhnnnnn gp nRnE RARER IRENE RR REIRRORREDSROUOnRREREEEEEROaenemnenetnteninnemmennenemmenenenemnteenmnmeeinetadnanmnemnmenettemmamamemmenneneened NEE cine 
The lest of his dynesty, Raja Hari Sinha Deva, was conquered end driven into the hills A.D. 

1382 by Ghaiaa-ud-din Toghlak Shab, Emperor of Delhi. The Kingdom of Mithila was annexed 

aaa provines tothe Mahomedan dominions, and its capital Simraun was reduced to ruins, On 

retiring 10 the hills Bari Sinha Deva conquered Nép&l, and his descendants continued on the 

throne of N&pAi till they were displsced by Prithwi Narayan. 

he ‘The descendants of the Newirs who came from Nayers, are not molested and still occupy 
eountry. 
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built a temple of Narayana close to the palace in Lalitapattana (A.D. 
1566). 

6. Sadashiva Malla, owing to his licentiousness, was expelled by his people 
and fled to Bhatgaon, where he was imprisoned—1576. 

7, Shiva Sinha Malla (brother of Sadashiva) according to an inscription, 
repaired the temple of Swayambhu in 1594. He had two sons, and at his 
death in 1639 these two sons divided the kingdom of Katmandu, the elder, 
Lakshmi Narsinha, retaining Katmandu, the younger, Harihara Sinha, starting 
a kingdom at Patan and founding a dynasty there. From this time there 
were three kingdoms within the Népal Valley: 

(1) Bhatgaon. (2) Katmandu. (3) Patan. 

8, Lakshmi Narsinha Malla, eldest son of Shivasinha, ruled at Katmandu. 
During his reign, 1595 A.D., the wooden temple of Gorakhnath called ‘Kat 
Mandir’ was built, after which the town of Kantipura was called Katmandu. 

He became insane, was dethroned by his son, and kept in confinement 
during 16 years. 

9. Pratapa Malla ruled from 1639. He wasa poet. The inscriptions 
of his reign date 1640, 1650, 1654 and 1657 A.D, 

He allowed his four sons to reign by turns, each for one year, during his 
lifetime. He died in 1689. He waged war with Srinivasa, third King of Patan. 

10. Mahindra Malla, third son of above, died in 1694. 

1]. Bhaskara Malla died of a plague after ruling till 1702, leaving no 
children, and in him the Solar Dynasty of Katmandu became extinct. 

12. Jajat Jaya Malla, a distant relative, was placed on the throne. 
He kept Khas sepoysin his employ. He heard that the Gurkhali King 
Narbupal Sah had extended his rule as far as Navakot, which grieved him 
much. He died in 1732. 

18. Jayaprakasa Malla, second son of Jajat J ye expelled his brother 
Rajvaprakisa. In 1786 he drove Narbupal Sah, King of the Gurkhas, out 
of Navakot, and forced the Gurkha back to his own country. 

In 1744 he put to death a Gurkhali, by name Kasiram Thapa, and 
Prithwi Narayan having heard of this came to Navakot and took possession 
of the land belonging to 32 Tirhutia Brahmans. Jayaprakisa was deposed 
by Prithwi Narayan in 1768. 

1. Harihara Sinha, younger son of Shivasinha of Katmandu, and. 
younger brother of Harihara Sinha, eighth King of 
Katmandu, seizes Patan as his capital, starte his 
kingdom and founds a dynasty. 

2, Siddhi Narsinha Malla built a palace at Lalitpur in 1620 and became 
an ascetic, 1657, 


Patan Dynasty. 
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$. Srinivasa Malla reigned from 1657; had war with Pratapa Malla of 
Katmandu, 1658 to 1662. His latest inscription is 1701 A.D. 

4. Yoga Narendra Malla lost his son and became an ascetic. 

5. Mahindra Malla died in 1722. 

6. Jaya Yoga Prakasa Malla. An inscription of his reign is dated 
1728 A.D. 

7. Vishnu Malla died shortly after 1737, leaving no issue. 

8. Rajyaprakasa, a distant relative, appointed king by Vishnu Malla, was 
made blind by the Pradhans and expelled after one year. 

Jaya Prakasa, thirteenth king of Katmandu, ruled two years over Patan, 
when the Pradhans expelled him. 

YO. Vishvajit Malla, son of a daughter of Vishnu Malla, reigned four 
years; murdered by Pradhans. 

11. Dalmardan Sah of Navakot (brother of Prithwi Narayan) wus made 
king by the Pradh&ns, and expelled after four years’ reign in 1765. 

12. Teja Narsinha Malla, a dlescendant of Vishvajit Malla, reigned three 
years. Then the country was conquered by Prithwi Narayan. 


List or thE RAsis or NiPAL FROM THE TIMB OF ‘ Ng Moni.’ 
A, Gopdl Dynasty. 


1. Bhutamana. 5. Bhima Gupta. 

2. Jaya Gupta. 6. Mani Gupta. 

3. Parama Gupta 7. Vishnu Gupta. 

4. Harsha Gupta. 8. Yaksha Gupta. 
B. Ahir Dynasty. 

1. Bara Sinha. 2. Jayamati Sinha. 


3. eure Sinha. 


C. Kiantt Dynasty. 


1. Yalambar. 16. Nane. 

2. Pavy. é 17. Luk. 

8. Skandhara. 18. Thora. 

4. Valamba. 19. Thoko. 

§. Hriti. 20. Varma. 

6. Humati. 21. Guja. 

7. Jitedasti. (About 600 B.C.) 22. Pushkara. 

8. Gali, 23. Keeu. 

a6 eee Hy Sabb or as 

. Suyarma. . Samma or Sansa. 
11, Parba. 26. Gunan. 
13. Thuanka. 27. Shimbu. 
18. Swananda. 28. Patuka. 
14. Stunko. (326 B.C) 29. Gasti. 
16. Gighri. 
D. Somavansi Dynasty. 

1. Nimikha. 4. Pashupresha-Deva. 
2. Mataksha or Man&ksha. 5. Bh&skara Varman.* 
3 Kaka Varman., 


* Existed after 222 B.C. 
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fisrory or wipit 


E. Suraj or Surya Vansi Dynasty, 


About A.D. About A.D. 
1, Bhumi Varman. 17. Rudradeva Varman 653—655 
2. Chandra ss, 18. Vrikshadeva ,, 665-670 
3. Jaya »  9830—336. 19. Shankaradeva ., 670-—6+5 
4, Varsha ‘ 20, Dharmadeva ,, 6*5—704 
5. Sarva es 21. Manadeva » %056—732 
6. Prithwi _,, 22. Mahadeva »  %33—750 
7. Jyeshtha ,, 23. Vasantadeva _i,, 754 
8. Hari »  Namesnot record- 24. Udayadeva » 675-724 
9. Kubéra - ed in Inscrip- 25. Manadeva 7 
10, Siddhi * tions A.D.335— 26. Guna Manadeva ,, 
1). Haridatta __,, 630. 27. Shivadeva II ., 725—748 
12, Vasudatta _,, 28. Narendradeva i, 
18. Pati ‘5 29. Bhimadeva Pr 
14. Shivavriddi ,, 30. Vishnudeva ‘3 
18. Vasanta , . 31. Vishvadeva ” 
16. Shiva »  63856—645. 
F, Thakuri Dynasty. 
1. Amwsu Varman 635—660 A.D. 9. Shankara Deva 
2. Krita__s,, 10. Vardhaman 
3. Bhimarjuna Varman 11. Bali 
4. Nanda Deva 12. Jaya 750—758 
6. Bir Deva 13. Balarjuna 
6. Chandraketu Deva 14, Vikrima 
7. Narendra »  700—724 15. Gunahama 
Khas nation men- 16. Bhoja 1015 A.D. 
tioned. 17, Lakshmikama 1038y A.D. 
8. Vara Deva 18. Jayakima 
* G, Vaisa or Batsa Thakuri Dynasty from Nawaket. 
1, Bhaskara Deva 4, Nagarjuna Deva. 
2. Bala 5. Sankara e 1071 A.D. 
3. Padma A.D. 1065 
H. Second Thakuri Dynasty (Asmu Varman Dynasty.) 
1. Vama = Teva 1083 A.D. 8. Mitra Deva. 
2. Harsha 1093 9. Ari 5 
8. Sadishiva 10, Abhaya Malla (Nepal era A.D. 122 
4. Mana 1139 introduced, beginning 
5. Narsinha 1141 in October 
6. Nanda 1165 11. Jaya Deva Malla 1257 
7. Rudra 12, Ananda Malla 1286 to 1302 
* J. Karnataki Dynasty about 1302. 
1. Nanya Deva. 4. Shakti Deva. 
2. Ganga sy 5, Ramasinha 
8. Narasinha ,, 6. Hari 


*J, Makiinda Sena, the Magar King of Botwal and Palpa, invades and conquers the 


country, A.D. 1100. (P) 


EK. After Makunda Sena's expulsion various Vaishya Thakuri dynastion for 225 


1. Harisinha Deva (from Simraungarh, 


A.D. 1324). 
2. Muatisinha Deva. 


years. (P) 
* I. Ajodhya Dynasty. 


* Not mentioned in Bendall. 


3, Shaktisinha 
hy&masinha 


Deya. 
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M. The Malia Rajas (third Thakuri Dynasty), descendants of Abhaya Malla. 


1. Jayabhadra Malla. 
2. N 


» 


3. Ja Jagat 
4. Nagenive 


s3 3 


6. Ugra 


6. Asoka Malla. 

7. Jyasthiti ,, 

8. Yaksia » (division 
of the kingdom) 


(a) Rajde of Bhaktapur or Bhdtgaon 


9. Raya Malla (eldest son 
of Yaksha Malla). 

10. Suvarna Malla. 

ll. Prana pel 

12. Vishwa ~ 

13. Trailokya ,, ° 


1572 


14. Jagatjyola Malla 
156. Narendra ‘ 
16, Jag i!) rak&sa »” 
17. Jit&mitra *” 
18. Bhupatindra ,, 
19. Ranjit i 


(6) Rijas of Kantipur or Ka@tmand«, 


1. Ratna Malla (youngest 
° son of Yaksha Malla) 
. Pitaada Malla. 
. Su ‘5 
4. Nandita as 
6. Mahendra ‘i 
6. Sadadshiva of 
7. Shivasinha a 


1576 
1600 


8. Lakshmi Narsinha Malla 
(eldest son of Shiva- 


sir ha) . 
9. Prntapa Malla F 
10. Mahindra (hupalendra) 
Malia. 


11. Bhaskara Malla. 
12. Jrusteye Malla 
13. Jaya Prakasa ,, 


(ce) Rajds of Lalittapur or Patan 


l. Harihara Sinha Malla 
,younger eon of Shiva- 
sinha, 15th King of 
Kétmandu). 

2. Shiddi Narsinba Malla . 

3. Srinivasa Malla P 

4. Yoga Narendra Malla 

5. Mahindra (Mahipatin- 
dia) Sinha Malla of 
Katmandu : ‘ 

6. Jaya Yoga Prakasa 


Malla e « a 


7. Sri Vishnu Malla ; 
8. Rajya Prakasa. ; 
9. Jaya Prakasa (of Bhat- 


gaon) 

19, Jaya PrakSs: Malla (of 
Katmandu). 

11. Vishvant Malla. 

12. Dalmardan Sah (a Gur- 
khali). 

13. Teja Narsinha Malla. 


1429-—1460 


1628 
1642 
1663 


1695 
1722—69 


1631 
Wol 
1722 


1769 
1736 


1729 
1742 


1769 
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PART II.—HISTORY OF THE GURKHA DYNASTY. 


Formerty Suryabansi and Chandrabansi Rajas (v7z., Kings of the 
Solar and Lunar Dynasties) ruled over the people, until their kingdoms were 
taken from them by the Yavanas (Musalmans). 

S’ri Vikramaditya* and Salivahnat were two powerful kings of the Solar 
Dynasty, and they sought out the Rajas of the two dynasties and allotted 
them kingdoms, according to their abilities, wisdom, and power, and placed 
them on the thrones. They installed in this way 800 Rajas. 

Amongst these was one Rishi Raja Ranaji of the Lunar Dynasty, who 
was made Raja of Chitorgarh and received the title of Bhattarak. : 

Rishi Raji Rana and his descendants ruled their country, through thirteen 
generations, when their last Raji, Deva Sarma Bhattarak, was subjugated 
by the Mahomedans, who after establishing their authority over him, left 
¢he country. 

Deva Sasma had a son named Ayutabam, who, disgusted at the loss of 
his independence, gave up the name of Bhattarak and retained only his 
original caste surname of Rana. 

The Rajas, who retained the title of Rana, were (14) Ayutabam Rana, 
(15) Barabubam Rana, (16) Kanakbam Rana, (17) Yasobam. 

The eon of the last, named Audambar Rana, pleased the Mahomedan 
Emperor by his skill in sword exercise and had the title of Rava (Rao) con- 
ferred on him. The Rajas who held the title of Rava in addition to their 
caste surname of Rana, were— 


18. Audambar Ranaji Rava. 26, Har Ranaji Ravi. 
19. Bhattairak sa ie 27. Brahma ‘3 és 
20. Bir Vikramjit ,, 5 28 Bakhan i Fe 
21. Jilla ” YT 29. Manoratha 9 3 
22. Ajilla ” OM” 30 Jaya ae 
23. Atal 99 ” 31. Jagatra ” 99 
24, Tutha e 9 32. Bhoj ” 
25. Bimiki 99 ” 33, Bhupati ” ” 


Bhupati Rana had three sons— 
Udayabam Ranaji Ravi. | Fatte Sinha Ranaji Rava. 
84. Manmath Ranaji Rava. 


Fatte Sinha had a daughter named Sadal, who was unrivalled in beauty. 


* Vikrimadityais generally said by Hindu authorities to have been inatelled B.C. 37. 

} The Salivahna year being A.D. 78, it is presumed he reigned at that time. 

The irruption of the Huns (a Scythian race) into India took place in the fifth century,” and 
their power was finelly broken by the great victory obtained over them by Yesodharman (or 
Yasovarman) A.D. 530. The people commonly called Indo-Scythiane were a Scythic race that 
conquered India ab ut three centuries before the irraption of the Huns, and gave several famops 
rulers to Northern India (e.g., Kanishka, in the first century A.D), who is probably the real founder 
of the so-called Salivahna A.D. 78). 
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The Mahomedan Emperor asked that Sadal should be given to him, 
but this having been refused, he attacked Chitor anda bloody battle was 
fought. 

King Bhupati, Fatte Sinha, and a great many Rajpits were killed 
and thirteen hundred Rinis immolated themselves as Satis. Sadal killed 
herself by leaping into a pan of boiling oil. 

The survivors under Udayabam Rana Rava founded Udayapur and 
settled there. 

Manmath Rana Rava went to Ujain. He had two sons— 

Brahmanika Rané& Rava. | 36 Bhupal Rana Rava. 

These two brothers being on bad terms, separated, the elder remaining at 
Ujfin, the younger going to the northern hills (Népal). 

The latter arrived at Riri or Ridi, In 1495 he set out from Riri and 
reached Sargha, from whence he went to Khilum, a place in Bhirkot, and 
brought waste land under cultivation. In this place he had two sons born 
to him—Khancha and Mincha. 

The former went to Dhor, conquered Mangrant and reigned over Gaerhung 
Sataun, Bhirkot, and Dhor. 

Mincha went to Nayakot* and ruled over it. 

In 1802 Doctor F. Hamilton writes: ‘The first persons of the Gurkha 
family, of whom I have heard, were two brothers, named Khancha and 
Mincha,t words altogether barbarous, denoting their descent from a Magar 
family, and not from the Pamars, as they pretend.’ 

Khancha was the founder of the imperial branch of the family, viz., they 
remained Magare. Mincha was the Chief of Nayakot, and adopted the 
Hindu rules of purity, and his descendants intermarried with the best families 
although not withgut creating disgust. 

The Khancha family possessed Bhirkot, Gaerhung, and Dhor. 

Birkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief was at the 
head of a league containing Nayakot. 

A. branch of the Mincha family ruled at Kaski. The Chief of Lamzing 
was descended from a younger son of the Kaski ruler, and in time became 
very powerful, and he was followed in war not only by his kinsman, the 
Chief of Kaski, but by the Raja of Tanhing. 

The Rajas who ruled over Nayakot were— 


86. Mincha. 39. Micha. 
37. Jayan. 40. Bichitra, 
$8. Surya. 41. Jagdeva. 


* Not the Nayakot near Katmandu, but another far to the west closeto Bhirkot. 
$ * Ehancha’ is the Kbas Khura for ‘ younger brother’. 
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Kulmandan, the son of Jagdeva, obtained sovereignty over Kaski, and 
having pleased the Mahomedan Emperor, received from him the title of Sah. 
Ie had seven sons; the eldest succeeded him in the government of Kaski. 

The second, Kalu Sah, was asked for by the people of Lamziing (Gurung) 
and was made their king. 

Kalu Sah was murdeied. 

For sometime after this Lamziing remained without a Raja, but at last 
the people, unable to manage without one, again went to ask Kulmandan 
Sah, for another son to become their Raja. Afte: a solemn promise that they 
would not murder their next king, Kulmandan allowed them to choose any 
of his six other sons, excepting the eldest. 

These five sons were sleeping in one room, and it Was noticed that ‘the 
four elder had their heads just in the place where they first laid them, but 
that the head of the youngest had moved upwards a long way. They there- 
fore considering this a fortunate omen selected the youngest and made him 
their Raja. His name was Yasobam. 

42. Kulmandan Sah (King of Kaski). [| 43. Yasobam Sah (King of Lamzing). 

Yasobam had two sons. The elder, Narhari Sah, ruled over Lamzing, 
The younger, Drabya Sah (or Sahi), rebelled and took to himself Gurkha, which 
then formed the southern part of the principality. The capital Gurkha is 
situated on a very high hill and contains the temple of Girakhana. From this 
we may infer that the proper name of the place is Girakha, and that previous 
to having adopted the doctrines of the Brahmans, this family had _ received 
the ‘jogis,’ or priest, of Gurakhanat as their s)iritual guides. 

The taking of Gurkha is described as follows :— 

The younger brother Drabya Sah went to Gurkha, and gained over the 
subjects of that town, the Raja of which was of the Khandka tribe of the 
Khas race. . 

On Wednesday, the 28rd September 1559, Drabya Sah, aided by 
Bhagirath Panth, Ganesa Pande, Gangaram Rana, Busal Arjyal, Kanal 
Bohra, and Mirli Khawas of Gurkha, concealed himself in a hut. When 
Ganesa Pande had collected all the people of Gurkha, such as the Thapas, 
Busils, Ranas, and Maski Ranas of the Magar tribe, they went by the 
Dahya Gauda route and attacked the Durbar. 

Drabya Sah killed the Khandka Raj with his own hand with a sword 
during the battle that ensued, and took his seat on the throne amidst the 


clash of music. 
i 44, Sri Drabya Sah, King of Gurkha, from A.D. 1559 to 1670. 
cong 45. Sri Purandar Sah a 99 39 93 9 1670 to 1605. 
ara 46. Sri Chatra Sah ” ” ” 9 a3 1605 to 1606. 
ee «47. Sri Rama Sah » » «» » «2 1606 to 1688. 
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Chatra Sah reigned only seven months and having no issue his brother 
Sri Rama Sah succeeded him. 

Rama Sah introduced the measures manu=11b, pith==81b, and muri= 
16016, and the use of scales and weights. 

He also made laws for debtors and creditors, fixing the rate of interest at 
10 per cent. for money, and one-fourth of the quantity of grain. 

He made many other laws. 
48. Sri Dambar Sah reigned from 1633 to 1642. 
49. Sri Krishna Sah Po » 1642 to 1653. 
50. Sri Rudra Sah »  » 1653 to 1669. 
51. PrithwipatiSah ,, ,-:(1669 to 1716. 
His son Birbhadra Sah died before the close of his father’s reign. 
62. Narbhipal Sah reigned from 1716 to 1742. 
Of the senior Rani of Prithwipati Sah was born Birbhadra Sah, who was 
the eldest son. He married the daughter of the Raja of Tanahung. 

She was pregnant, but no one knew of her state, except Birbhadra Sah, 
when she went away to her father’s home, being on bad terms with her 
mother-in-law. 

Birbhadra Sah being very ill, called his youngest brother Chandrarup Sah, 
told him of his wife’s condition, and begged him to make enquiries as to the 
result of her pregnancy, and give her his support. 

A few days after Birbhadra Sah died. 

The Rani in time gave birth to Narbhapal Sah. Chandrarip Sah succeeded 
in having the boy brought to his house in Gurkha, where he kept him carefully. 

After the death of Prithwipati, Narbhipal Sah way installed king. He 
invaded Népal and had a pitched battle with Jayaprakisa Malla, thirteenth 
King of Katmandu, in A.D. 1736. Narbhipal was defeated and had to 
return to his own,country. 

In 1730 A.D. Narbhipal had a son, Prithwi Narayan Sahi, born to him, 
who, on his father’s death, became king in A.D. 1742 at the age of 12. 

Prithwi Narayan Sabi was a person of insatiable ambition, sound 
judgment, great courage, and unceasing activity. He is practically . the 
great founder of the house of Gurkha. It would 
sppear that, in the earlier days of Prithwi Nariyan’s 
reign, the inhabitants of the district of Gurkha were almost entirely Magars, 


52. Prithwi Narayan Sabi. 


Gurungs, Thakurs, and Khas, with a sprinkling of the menial classes. 


Directly on his accession to the throne Prithwi Narayan determined to take 
Nayakot,* and in 1749 A.D. he invaded Népal and attacked Kirtipur and a 
great battle was fought between his troops and those of Jayaprakasa, 


* Close to Kirtipur in the Népal Valley. 
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On the Gurkha side Surpatrap (brother of Prithwi Nariyan) lost an eye 
and Kalu Pandé was killed. The battle lasted nearly five hours (twelve 
gharis) and both sides lost many men. On the Népalese side 12,000 
sepoys brought from the plains of India were killed. Prithwi Nariyan had a 
narrow escape of being killed. Jayaprakisa now made great rejoicings, 
thinking the Gurkhali were annihilated. He enlisted Naga sepoys to fight 
the Gurkhali. Prithwi Narayan returned to his own country, burning the 
bridge over the Gandak. 

In the year 1749 one of the princes in the Népal Valley, who was King of 
Bhatgaon, was ill-advised enough to apply for assistance to Prithwi Narayan 
against his enemies, rival princes, who were pressing him hard. 

Ranjit Mal soon found out his mistake, and was obliged to come‘ to 
terms with the neighbouring kings, with a view to resist the encroachments 
of the Gurkhas. 

From 1749 to 1765 Prithwi Narayan had been extending his own 
dominions on all sides, and had occupied the hills round the valley, and 
established a series of forts on them, the ruins of which exist to this day. 

In 1765 Prithwi Narayan again invaded Népal and laid siege to Kirtipar, 
which was a dependency of the King of Patan. 

Gainprejas of Kirtipir offered battle to Prithwi Nariyan and defeated 
him in two pitched battles. 

An assault which was tried upon Kirtipir was also repulsed with great 
slaughter. 

Prithwi Narayan then tried to starve out the city by posting troops 
all round the neighbouring hills. In 1767 Prithwi Narayan obtained pos- 
session of Kirtipir through treachery. 

In 1768 Piithwi Narayan fought for six months with the people of 
Chaukot,* who under Mohindra Rai made a most gallant defence, defeating 
him on many occasions. On 2list June 1768 a hardly contested battle was 
fought in which Mahindra Rai was killed, seeing which the Chaukotiyas 
fled. 

On the 29th September 1768 Prithwi Narayan entered Katmandn by trea- 
chery. Jayaprakasa’s troops fought for an hour or twot, when Jayaprikisa 
fled first to Patan and thence to Bhatgaon, taking Tejanarsinha with him. 

Tularam Thapé, a General, and a number of Gurkhali troops were 
blown up in the Teleju temple, wherea mine had been laid by order of 
Jayaprakasa, and which was exploded when Katmandu was lost. 

® Chaukot lies to the east of Bhatgaon. 


P + The troops and most of the people were drunk, asis the cugtow during the Indrajatra 
estival, 
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After the fall of Katmandu, Patan surrendered to Prithwi Narayan. 

The Gurkha historian states that in 1766 Nawab Kasim Ali Khan 
of Murshidabad, having been defeated by the British, had taken refuge in 
Népal for some time, and that in return for the hospitality shown him, he 
sent 60,000* troops by the Makwanpur route to help the Népalese, but they 
were cut to pieces by only 400 scouts of Prithwi Nariyan Sah. After this 
5,000 Nagas, coming to the assistance of the Népilese, shared the same fate 
at Panivati. 

In May 1769 Prithwi Narayan came to attack Bhatgaon, where he had 
previously gained over the Satbahalyas (seven illegitimate sons of Ranjit 
Malla) by promising to leave to them the throne and revenue, and to content 
hirfself with a nominal sovereignty over the country. The Gurkha troops 
were accordingly admitted within the fortified walls, and Bhatgaon was 
taken. 

Prithwi Narayan now entered the Durbar and found the Rajas of the 
three towns Bhatgaon, Katmandu, and Patan sitting together, whereat he 
and his companions began to laugh. 

Jayaprakisa was offended at this, and said: “O Gurkhilis! this has 
come to pass through the treachery of our servants, or else you would have 
had no cause for mirth.” 

Prithwi Narayan, mindful of the days of his early youth, when for three 
years he lived at Bhatgaon as Ranjit Malla’s guest and received much kind- 
ness from him, now paid his respects to Ranjit Malla, and respectfully asked 
him to continue to rule as he had done hitherto, although he (Prithwi Narayan) 
had conquered the country. Ranjit Malla refused this and begged for 
permission to go to Benares. Prithwi Narayan gave him this permission and 
also provided for his expenses on the road. 

Jayaprakasa Malla, late hing of Katmandu, was, at his own request, 
allowed to go to Pashupati, where he shortly afterwards died. 

Tej Nar Sinha, the Raja of Lalitpir (or Patan) was sent to Lakehmipiar, 
to be kept in confinement, and there he died. 

After some time Prithwi Narayan returned from Bhatgaon to Katmandu 
and began to rule over the three towns. 

Because Surpratap Sahi (his brother) had lost one of his eyes in the war 
with the people of Kirtipar, Prithwi Narayan ordered the nose of every male 
. in thét town, above the age of 12 years, to be cut off. The people thus 
mutilated were 865 of those who had fought valiantly, and kept the Gurkhalis 
out of the town. 


® 1¢ need hardly be said that this is very gross exaggeration, but evidence exists that soldiers 
Frou the plains of India were obtained hy Kings of Népal to fight the Gurkhas, 
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The conquest of the Valley of Népal, from the first siege of Kirtipar in 
1765, till the fall of Bhatgaon in the commencement of 1769, occupied four 
years. 

We are quite ignorant of the details connected with the several sieges 
and engagements, nor are we informed of the number of troops engaged either 
on the Népalese or the Gurkha side, but no one can deny to the Newars, and 
especially to the men of Kirtipir, the credit of having displayed the most 
heroic bravery in the defence of their capital, while the Gurkhas have earned 
eternal disgrace by the savage barbarity with which they signalised all 
their triumphs, 

Nothing can detract from the gallant, patriotic spirit shown by the 
Newars under the high-spirited and heroic Gainprejas. ~ 

This Gainprejas is said to have been ‘a deposed King of Patan. He 
certainly was a nobleman by birth and displayed great bravery. 

After the fall of Kirtipar he fled to Katmandu, where he made a gallant 
defence after the city had been betrayed. From Katmandu he fled to Patan, 
but being unable to keep up the courage of his troops he fled to Bhatgaon. 

On Prithwi Nariyan obtaining possession of Bhatgaon, through trea- 
chery as usual, Gainprejas, with a few followers, made a gallant attempt 
to escape, but was wounded in the foot and died a few days afterwards. 

After the conquest of Népal, Prithwi Narayan established Katmandu as 
his capital and consolidated his power. He next sent Kaje Kahar Sinha 
a Thakur, with an army, with which was subdued the whole of the country 
lying between Bijayapir on the east, the Sapt Gandaki on the west, Kiron 
and Kution the north, and Makwanpur and the Terai on the south. 

Between 1770 and 1772 Prithwi Narayan employed himself attacking 
such of the Chaobisia Rajas as had not joined him in his invasion of Népal. 
For some time he had rapid success, but in an engagement with the 
Tanhu Raja (in 1772) he was so roughly handled that he was compelled to 
relinquish these conquests. 

No chief resisted the rising power of Prithwi Narayan of Gurkhaé with 
such gallantry and effect as the Raja of Tanhung. 

Prithwi Narayan died at Mohan Tirtha on the Gandaki in 1776, having 
ruled the Gurkhas for 33 years. 

He left behind him two sons, Pratab Sinha Sahi and Bahadar Sahi. 

54. Pratab Sinha Sahi was made Kingin 1775. He threatened an 
invasion of Sikkim, but failed in his attempt. 

The war was, however, waged with varying success for several years. _ 

During this war a Lepcha General, by name Athingpoi, alias Changsed 
Karwang, alias Satrajit, greatly distinguished himeelf, This last name ie 
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said to have been given to him to commemorate his seventeen victories over 
the Gurkhas in the Terai and Morang. 

A wmilitary colleague of Satrajit, by name Deba Takarpos alias Jorden, 
earried on the war against the Girkhas successfully for a time, and drove 
the Gurkhas back, but he was defeated and slain, and his army dispersed in 
a battle fought at Chainpir about 1776. 

Tn consequence of this defeat Satrajit had also to retire from the Morang. 

In 1778 Pratab Sinha Sahi died, leaving one legitimate son, Ran Bahadar, 
who at the time of his father’s death was but an infant. 

55. Ran Bahadur Sahi elected king from 1778 to 1807. 

Bahadur Sah, brother of Pratab Sithi, and uncle of Ran Bahadur Sahi, 
became Regent. The mother of the infant king opposed him, and after a 
struggle of some years Bahadur Sahi had to fly to Bettiah, where he 
remained until 1795, when the Rani died, and he again became Regent. 

The Gurkha family had hitherto failed in all their attempts to extend 

Defest of the Chaobisia their dominions to the west, and if Palpa had 
RS jis. continued to assist the neighbouring Chiobisia 
Rajas, it is probable that their resistance to the Gurkhas might have been 
continued with success. About 1786, Mahadatta, King of Palpa, however, 
agreed with the Regent Bahadur Sahi to make common cause against the 
rest of the Chaobisia Rajas and to divide the spoil, 

This scheme completely succeeded and Damodar Pande, a Khas by birth, 
but a representative of one of the chief families in Gurkha, and a most gallant 
officer, was sent in command of the Regent’s forces, After the conquest 
Damodar took the lion’s share for bis master, but allowed Mahadattn to 
retain Galmi, Argha, and Kachi. 

Lamzing, Tanhung, and the rest of the Chaobisia principalities were kept 
by the Gurkhas. 

About 1787, Sarup Sinha, a» Gurkh4 General, conquered the whole of the 

Conquest of Kirinticoun- Kiranticountry (Rais and Limbis) and extended the 

: Gurkha conquests as far as Sumbeswara io the east. 

In 1788-89, a Gurkha force penetrated into Sikkim and overran and held 

Conquest of Sikkim, possession of all Sikkim south and west of the Teesta, 

Troops sent in 1790 to Sikharjun invaded Tibet and plundered 

Invasion of Tibet. Digareha. 

Yn 1792 a Chinese army, 70,000 strong, under a General called Dhurin 
and a minister called Thumtham, invaded Népal by 
the Kerong route, and after some desperate fighte 
overcame the Népiilese, and dictated terms to the Gurkha King at Nayakot, 
pome 25 miles from Katmandu. 


War with China. 
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In March 1792 Lord Cornwallis entered into a commercial treaty with 
Treaty with the British, the Gurkhas. 

In consequence of this, a mission under Colonel Kirkpatrick was 
despatched to Népal the same year. In 1798 Colonel Kirkpatrick quitted 
Népal, as he found the Népalese determined to avoid a closer alliance. 

In 1793 the Gurkhas under Jagajit conquered 

Kumaéon,. 

In 1794 the Gurkhas under Amar Sing Thapa& conquered and annexed 

dieatesnael Garhwal. They next fought the Garhwialis in the 

Din near Giridhana, utterly defeated them, killed 

their Raja, and annexed the Din, which had belonged to the Garhwilis. 

Kumaon and Garhwal remained subject to the Gurkhas until 1816, when they 
were ceded to the British by the treaty of Segowli. 

By this time the Gurkha territories extended from Bhitan to Kashmir 
and from the borders of Tibet to the British provinces. 

In 1795 Ran Bahadur Sabi removed his uncle from the regency and 
assumed the reins of government: two years subsequently he put him to 


death. 
From this time till 1800 Népal was the scene of most barbarous outrages 


perpetrated by the King. 

In 1800 Ran Bahadur Sahi was expelled from the country and obliged 
to abdicate in favour of his illegitimate son, who was still an infant. 

56. Girban Juddba Vikram Sahi, elected King in 1809 A.D., (in place 
of his father, exiled) ruled till 1816. The second Maharani Mahilla ruled 
the country for her infant son. 

In October 1801 a treaty was signed by the British and Népalese 

First British Resident of 2Uthorities, and in consequence Captain W. D. Knox 
Népal. was appointed Resident at the Court of Népal, and 
he reached the capital in April 1802. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the political conduct of the Népalese, who 
evaded the fulfilment of their engagements, he withdrew in March 1808. 
In January 1804 Lord Wellesley formally dissolved alliance with the 
Durbur. 

In 1804, Ran Bahadur Sahi returned from Benares to Népal, and put to 
death Damodar Kaji and others of his enemies. He made new laws, and 
issued many orders, stopped the main roads, confiscated all the birta* ‘lands 
from the Brahmans in the country, raised money by re-assessing the lands, and 
from fear of small-pox ordered all the children to be taken out of the city. 

He was the first Raja who introduced gold ashrafis into currency. 


* Bjrta isa grant of land in perpetuity for which rent is paid. 


Kuméon conquered. 
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Yo 1807 he was cut down with a sword and killed by his stepbrother 
Sher Bahadur, who in turn was killed by Bal Nar Sinha, father of Sir Jang 
Bahadur. 

Girban Juddha, as above mentioned, was elected king in 1800 on the 
banishment of his father, and, although Ran Bahidar returned in 1804, and 
actually ruled (though but jointly with Mahilla and with Girban Juddha) for 
a few years, nevertheless the actual king must be regarded as Girbin Juddha 
from 1800 to date of his death in 1816. 

Girban Juddha appointed Bhim Sen Thapi to be Prime Minister 
and Protector of the whole country. 

In 1805 Prithwi Pal, Raja of Palpé, was allured to Katmandu by Ran 
Bahadur Sshi, the most solemn promises for his safety and well-being having 
been made; but no sooner was he in Katmandu than he was made a State 
prisoner. 

In 1807, immediately after Ran Bahadur’s death, Prithwi Pal was put 
to death, and General Amar Sing Thipi, father of Bhim Sen Thapi, marched 
with a considerable force upon P4lpi, and within a month took possession 
of it without any resistance. 

This put an end to the last of the Chaobisia kingdoms, and with 
the fall of Palpi one and all of the Chiaobisia principalities came under the 
sway of the King of Népil. 

In 1810 a violent earthquake occurred, by which many lives were los¢ 
in Bhatgaon. 

A powder magazine was built at Thambahil Khel, and ‘Dhyak? or 
double pice brought into currency. 

From 1804 to 1814 the Népalese carried on a system of outrage and 
encroachment on the Byitish frontier. 

On the lst November 1814, Lord Hastings declared war against 
Népal, on account of these continual outrages and 
encroachments, which culminated in the treacherous 
attack and murder of all our police in the Botwal district. 

The Gurkh’ army consisted of 12,000 men, equipped and disciplined in 
imitation of the Company’s sepoys. 

When war was determined on, 30,000 troops, including irregulars, 
with 60 guns, were told off in four divisions. 

The war, though ultimately brought to a successful termination by the 
brilliant operations of Ochterlony, was one very discreditable to the military 
abilities of onr Generals; yet it reflected the highest credit on the troops 
employed, being perhaps the most arduous campaign in which the Company’s 
apmy hai ever been engaged in India. 


War with Népal. 


BR 
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Throughout the war the Girkhis displayed the most conspicuous 
gallantry. 

Major-General Gillespie, advancing from Meerut, se‘zed the Keer 

Operations of Generel Pass Over the Sewaliks and occupied Dehra without 


Gillespie's Division. opposition. Five miles from Dehra is a hill 500 
to 600 feet high, surmounted with a fort called Nalapani or Kalinga, of no 
great size or strength. 


The defence of this post against General Gillespie was most creditable 
to the Gurkhas, though exhibiting extreme rashness 
on his part, as he had been directed to avoid strong 
works which required to be reduced by artillery. 

In this defence Balbhadar and 600* Gurkhas repulsed two assaults, 
inflicting on the British division a loss of 31 officers and 750 men killed and 
wounded, including General Gillespie, who was killed when leading the 
first assault; and when ultimately three days’ incessant shelling compelled 
them to abandon the place, Balbhadar and the survivors, reduced to 90 in 
number, cut their way through our posts, and escaped. 

The defence of this fort retarded a whole division for over one month. 

On the fall of the fort it was at once occupied by the British troops, and 
there indeed the desperate courage and bloody resistance, the Gurkhas had 
opposed to means so overwhelming, were mournfully and horribly apparent. 
The whole area of the fort was a slaughter-house strewn with the bodies of 
the dead and wounded. 

The men of Nalapani (or Kalinga) will for ever be marked for their 
unsubdued courage, and the generous spirit of courtesy 
with which they treated their enemy. 

They fought us in fair conflict like men, and in the intervals of actual 
combat showed us a liberal courtesy worthy of a more enlightened people; so 
far from insulting the bodies of the dead and wounded, they permitted them 
to remain untouched till carried away, and none were even stripped. 

The following story illustrates their confidence in British officers. One 
day, whilst the batteries were playing, a man was per- 
ceived on the breach advancing and waving his hand. 
The guns ceased for a while, and a man came, who proved to be a Gurkhid whose 
lower jaw had been shattered bya round shot, and who came thus frankly 
to solicit assistance from his enemy, It is unnecessary to add that it was 
instantly afforded. He recovered, and when discharged from the hospital, 
signified his desire to return to his corps to fight us again, exhibiting thus 


* There 600 men belonged mostly to the regiment known ag the Puytus Girskh, wideh 
consists entirely of Magars. 


Kalinga. 


Gallantry of the defenders 


Anecdote, 
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through the whole incident a strong sense of the value of generosity and 
courtesy in warfare, and also of his duty to his country, separating completely 
in his own mind private and national feeling from each other. 

During the assaults on the fort, women were seen hurling stones, and 
undauntedly exposing themselves; and several of 
their dead bodies and one wounded, were subse- 
quently found amidst the ruins of the fort. 

Balbhadar with the survivors retreated to a hilla few miles distant, and 
was there joined by 300 fresh Gurkhas, and subsequently he formed a part of 
the garrison of Jythak. 

On General Gillespie’s death, General Martindell was given the command 
of the division, 

He left a detachment in the Dun, and entered the valley below 

General Martmdell ade Nabhan by the Kolapairi Pass on 19th December 
vances. 1814, 

Nahan was found evacuated and was thereupon occupied by the British. 
Colonel Kesar Sing, who had beon in Nahan with 2,300 of the élite of the 
Gurkha army, had retired to Jythak, in accordance with General Amar Sing’s 
orders, 

General Martindell sent two detachments, oneof 738 men under Major 
Richards, and the other of 1,000 men underMajor 
Ludlow, to occupy two ridges on the flanks of the 
enemy’s main position. The detachment under Major Ludlow attacked 
the enemy and drove them off with some loss; but being flushed with 
success he pursued too far, and on seeing a stockade in front of him, he 
attempted to seize the same and failed. This stockade was afterwards always 
known as the second stockade. 

The officer comfhanding the stockade seeing the disordered state of our 

troops, and how few of them there were together, 
Panna Major Ludiow’s = sallied out with no great number of men, bore down 

the leading troops, and put the rest to flight, Rein- 
forced by fresh troops, the enemy followed up the charge, and our men 
out of breath and panic-struck, could not be rallied. Major Ludlow and other 
officers three times attempted to rally the troops at favourable points, but as 
often the Gurkhas charged and dispersed them, and followed cutting them 
up with'their kikries. 

Ta the meanwhile the other detachment under Major Richards made good 

Gocess of Majer Richards its object, but owing to the failure of Major Ludlow’s 
hoki eahenquent retreat, column, they were ordered to retreat. 


. 
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Bravery of women 


Jythak. 
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Lieutenant Thackeray, with a company of the 26th Native Infantry, 
made a gallant charge to cover the retreat; but the enemy breaking their way 
in on all sides, and using their kikries, committed terrible havoc. The British 
loss was 12 officers and 450 men killed and wounded. In February 1815 
Ranjit Sing with 200 Gurkhas attacked and defeated 2,000 irregulars under 
Lieutenant Young. 

The fall of Jythak was only brought about by the successes of General 
Ochterlony and the surrender of Amar Sing. 

General T. Wood, who commanded a division at Gorakhpur, having heard 

Operon under Genera} 86 the enemy under Colonel Wajir Sing held 
T. 8, Wood. a stockade called Jitghar close to Butwal, pee 
to attack the same. 

Headvanced for this purpose on the 3rd of January 1815. The me led 
for the last seven miles through sal forests. Gene- 
ral Wood had been told to expect an open space in 

front of the stockade, but whilst still in the thick of the forest, he suddenly 
found himself in front of the stockade, and within 50 yards of it. A destruc- 
tive fire was opened on the British troops. The stockade was merely a 
hollow one and a position was gained round the left flank completely 
commanding it: the carrying of the work was certain, and the enemy 
were already retreating from it, when General Wood ordered the retreat 
to be sounded. The British lost 5 officers and 128 men killed and 
wounded. General Wood did nothing from this date until 17th of 
April, when he made a useless demonstration against Butwal, with no 
results. 

General Marley was expected to attempt the Bichiakoh and Etaunda Pass 

Operations under General 04, if successful, to advance straight on, Kat- 
Marley. mandu. He occupied several posts in the Terai and 
kept his main army at Parsa. One post, held by Captain Sibley, was 20 
miles to the left of Parsa,and another under Captain Blackney at Sum- 
marpar, about as far again to the right. 

The main army of the Gurkhas was at Makwanpiir under Colonel 

Captain Sibley and Cap- Randhar Sing, who gave orders that both these 
ca aed aaa posts should be attacked on the 1st January 1815. 

Captain Blackney was completely surprised, and he and Lieutenant Dun- 
can were killed, and in ten minutes his sepoys broke and fled in every direction. 
Captain Sibley was more on his guard, and made a good fight of it, but was 
surrounded and overpowered. Our loss out of 500 men was 125 killed, 187 


wounded, and 78 missing. 


Jitghar stockade. 
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General Marley was superseded for incompetence, and General George 
Lieutenant _Pickeragill Wood took command in his stead. The very day 
surprises the enemy. before he assumed command, Lieutenant Pickersgill, 
with a body of cavalry, surprised a body of 500 Gurkhas and cut nearly all up. 
General George Wood had a fine army of 13,400 men, but being of 
opinion that the fever season had commenced, he refused to risk penetrating 
the forest, and accordingly he did nothing. 
In’ December 1814 Lord Hastings, considering that a diversion from 
a Kumion might have a good effect, gave orders to 
Shennan Colonel Gardner and Major Hearsey to raise two 


levies composed of Rohillas. 
QOvlonel Gardner advanced on the llth February from Kashipir in the 


Success of Colonel Gara- Moradabad district, and after some skirmishing estab- 
ners lished himself on 20th February 1815 on a ridge 
immediately facing Almorah. 

About the same time Major Hearsey advanced through Pilibhit and moved 
; on towards Almorah, with the intention of co-oper- 

a a la ating with Colonel Gardner, but on 31st March he 
was defeated in an engagement, and he himself was wounded and taken 
prisoner, 

Towards the end of March, Colonel Jasper Nichols was sent with 2,500 
ee eee infantry and 10 guns to suppoit Colonel Gardner. 
"After the junction was effected a good deal of 
fighting took place round Almorah. By 25th April guns had been mounted 
in a position within 70 yards of the fort. The Governor of the province 
thereupon proposed an armistice. On the 27th a formal convention was 
signed, in which the whole Kuméon province was surrendered, and Major 
Hearsey was released. 
General Ochterlony, who took the field in the middle of October, had 

Operations under General 7,900 troops under him, and was opposed by General 
Ochterlony. Amar Singh, who never had more than from 2,800 
to 3,000 Gurkhas under him. General Ochterlony determined to act with 
the utmost caution, and by his perseverance and skilful operations, he was 
enabled to out-manceuvre Amar Sing from position to position. Up till the 
middle of February nothing of much importance was done. Between this 
amd the 14th April, a number of small forts were reduced. On the 15th 

April, after some very hard fighting, the British 

ee eae troops seized a peak called Deothal, in the very heart 

of the anemy’s position, and therein placed two whole battalions with two 
, field pintes, and threw up carth-works all round the same. 
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Amar Sing, seeing the absolute necessity of dislodging the British from 

Bhagti Thip3’s attack on Deothal, attacked them on the 16th with 2,000 

British Gurkhas, led by Bhagti Thapa, who is famous 
amongst Gurkhas for his bravery even to this day. 

The attack took place from all sides with furious intrepidity, but the 
enemy were repulsed with a loss of 500 men, Bhagti Thapi being killed. 
The British lost seven officers and 347 men killed and wounded. 

The Gurkhas now concentrated round Maldon, but news of thé fall of 
Almoralh having arrived, Amar Sing’s sirdars urged 
him to accept terms for himself and his son Ranjit 
at Jythak. This he refuse! to do, and as the chiefs began to desert him, he 
retired into Malaon with 200 men, and there held out as long as any hope 
remained, after which he capitulated on highly honourable terms to General 
Ochterlony. 

The gallant defence of Fort Malaon by Amar Sing elicited the admiration 
of General Ochterlony, who allowed him to march out with his arms, accoutre~ 
ments, colours, two guns, and all his personal property, ‘in consideration of the 
bravery, skill, and fidelity, with which he had defended the country entrusted 
to his charge’: the same honourable terms were granted to his son, who had 
defended Jythak against General Martindell. 

The fall of Malaon brought the campaign of 1814-15 to an end. 

Negotiations for peace were now opened in May 1815, but the refusal of 
the Népilese to submit to Lord Hastings’ demands led to the campaign of 
1816. 

General Ochterlony advanced with 20,000 troops early in February 
against the Bichiakoh Pass, which he found impreg- 
nable. Fortunately he was able to turn this position, 
on 14th February 1816, by means of a very rugged road, which was unknown 
to the enemy, and was shown to him by some smugglers. 

On the 27th an advance was made, and a position taken up in front 

Battle of Sckha Khatrior Of Makwanpir. On the 28th 2,000 Gurkhas at- 
Makwanpir tacked a post called Sekha Khatri, situated on a hill - 
to the left of the camp. The village was obstinately and gallantly defended 
by the small detachment there. General Ochterlony successively detached one 
European and three Native battalions in support, and after a most obstinate 
fight the enemy was beaten off. ‘The British casualties were tw8 officers 
and 222 men, but the loss of the enemy was over 800. 

On the lst March a strong point, 800 yards from the Gurkha stockade 

Defest of Gurkhas at Othe hill on which Hariharpir stands, was eit: 
Harihsrpair. prised, and the Gurkha picquet dtiven off. 


Fall of Maldon. 


Second campaign 
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The Gurkhas, in considerable numbers, made a most desperate and obsti- 
nate attempt to recover this position. It was impossible owing to the nature 
of the ground, to use the bayonet, and the musketry fire lasted from 8 a. u. 
till 11-80, when the arrival of some guns at Jast drove the enemy away, after 
several hours of hard fighting. British loss five officeis and 54 men. 

After the war of 1816, Sir D. Ochterlony expressed an opinion confiden- 
tially to Lord Hastings that “the Company’s soldiers, then Hindustanis, 
could never be brought to resist the shock of these energetic mountaineers on 
their own ground.” 

The intelligence of their reverses at Sekra Khatri a Haribarpir spread 
consternation at Katmandu, and the Durbar im- 
mediately tendered unqualified submission and thus 
the second war was ended by a short and brilliant campaign. 

On the 4th March the treaty of Segowli was signed, by which Nép4l was 
reduced to the country lying between the river Michi 
on the east and the river Kali on the west, and 
by this treaty they also ceded nearly the whole Terai west of the Gandak 
river to the British. 

In fulfilment of the terms of this treaty, a British Resident was appointed, 

Mr. Gardner appointed Mr. Gardver being selected. The King was at this 
mesicent. time still young, and Bhim Sen Thapa held the reins 
of government. 

In 1816, the King Girban Juddha Vikram Sahi died at the age of 18, 
shortly after Mr. Gardner’s airival. He was succeeded by his infant son aged 
two years. 

57. Rajendra Vikram Sahi reigned from 1816 to 1847, when he was 
deposed, being insane. 

Bhim Sen Th§pa continued in complete power as Prime Minister. 

In 1828-24 a bad epidemic of cholera swept over Népal. 

In 1829 a month * was lost in the year, which is very unlucky, and con- 
sequently many beasts, birds and fishes died. 

In 1830 the powder magazine at Nawakot was struck by lightning and 
62 men were killed. In the same year the Thambahil magazine was struck by 
lightning and exploded, and 18 men were killed. 

In 1833 terrible damage and loss of life occurred through four shocks of 


earthquake. — 


" ¢ © Ty Népal the astrologerssometimes increase or decrease the number of months in the year 
‘-< an day Spe lunar months, by which the time of the festivals is fixcd, at the same 


Gurkhas submit, 


Treaty of Segowli. 





and festivals would fall at various times of the year, as is the case in the 
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In 1888 the King instigated by the Queen, endeavoured, but without 
success, to free himself from the rule of Bhim Sen Thapa. 

The attempt was renewed in 1836, and in 1837 Bhim Sen Thapa was 
removed from office and imprisoned. He was, however, soon released, but 
never regained his former position, and in 1839 he was again put in irons. 
Threats were made that his wife and female relatives would be shamefully 

Death of Bhim Sen treated in public, and preferring to die rather than 
Thaps. witness the disgrace, Bhim Sen Thapa committed 
suicide * in prison. So ended the life of a gallant old chief, who had ruled 
the country for 26 years. 

In 1843 Matbar Sing Thapa, the nephew of Bhim Sen Thapa, who was 
in exile in the Punjab, was recalled and made Prime Minister. . 

In 1845 he was murdered at the instigation of one Gagan Sing, a great 
favourite of the Maharani. 

The murder of Gagan Sing and thirty-one of the most influential chiefs 

Jang Bahadur. in 1846, paved the way for the rive of Jang Bahadur. 

Finding that Jang Bahadur was not so subservient to her purposes as she 
expected, the Maharani endeavoured to compass his death, but failing, she was 
expelled with her two sons from the country, and was accompanied to Benares 
by the Maharaja, who returned to Népal the following year, only to abdicate 
in favour of the heir-apparent, Surendra Vikram. 

(58) In 1847, on the 12th May, Surendra Vikram Sah was proclaimed 
King and reigned from 1847 to 1481, the date of his death. 

In September of this year, 1847, the deposed King Rajendra Vikram Sah 
made an attempt to recover his throne assisted by a large party of discontented 
exiles. At8 a.m. of 20th September, Captain Kanak Sing Adikari surprised 
the King’s camp at Alu or Uly, killing about 50 o1 60 and ea the ex-King 
prisoner. 

Rajendra Vikram Sah, ex-King of Népal, was, from this time to the date 
of his death, kept under strict surveillance as a State prisoner in Bhatgion. 

In 1848 an offer was made to the British Government to assist in the 
war with the Sikhs, but the offer was declined. 

On the 15th of January 1850 Jang Bahadur started to visit England. 

In 1854 the Népalese entered into a war with Tibet, which lasted two 

cece years, and terminated favourably for Nepal. | Dr. 

SaSSe oe ““Oldheld gives the following details :— 

The first week in April about 1,000 Gurkhas under General Dber Sham 
Sher (the father of the late Prime Minister, Maharaja Bir Sham Sher Baxia 


* This suicide or murder took place on the 29th of July 1880. 
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Bah&dur) attacked a body of about 8,000 to 5,000 Tibetans and defeated 
them. 

On the 26th news arrived of a victory gained by the Gurkhas. It would 
appear that a large body of Tibetans occupied a post called Ganta, about eight 
miles from Jhanga. For nine days the Tibetans repulsed with considerable 
loss the successive attacks of the Gurkhas, but at length they were driven out 
of the post, which was occupied at once by the Gurkhas. 

On the 4th May news arrived that the Gurkhis had captured the post of 
Jhanga. 

In November news arrived that a very large force of Tuibetans and 
Tartars had surprised the Gurkha position at Kuti, to which place they had 
retired. at the commencement of the rains. The Gurkhas were, after several 
hours’ hard fighting, utterly routed and lost 700 men killed and nine guns ; 
only 1,300 Gurkhas escaped. 

On the 19th November the Tibetans attacked Jhanga at nicht and entered 
the position, but after some hours’ fighting they were driven out and defeated, 
leaving 1,200 dead behind them. 

On the 25th November news arrived that General Dher Sham Sher with 
5,000 to 6,000 Gurkhas, divided into nine regiments, had advanced against 
Kuti. The Tibetans were in an entrenched camp, and numbered about 10,000. 
After some hard fighting they were defeated with a loss of 1,100 killed. 
The Gurkhas here recovered two of the guns they had lost. 

Colonel Sanak Sing with five regiments attacked the Tibetans near 
Jhanga and killed over 1,100, chiefly with the kukrie. 

The force in Jhanga killed 559 Tibetans; after these reverses the Tibet+ 
ans submitted. 

In 1857, when the Mutiny broke out, the Népalese offered the assistance of 
their troops to the British Government, and this was accepted on the 26th June. 

On the 2nd July 3,000 troops were sent off to the plains of India, and 
1,000 more followed on the 13th and 14th August. On the 10th December, 
Jang Bahadur himself went down witha force of 8,000. This force was 
jomed by Colonel Macgregor as Military Commissioner, and assisted in the 
campaigns of 1857 “and 1858. 

Early in 1858 numbers of fugitive rebels took refuge in the Népalese 
Tersi. In 1859, the Népilese organized an expedition and swept the remnant 
of the mutineers out of the country. 

In return for the above services, Jang Bahadur was created a G.C.B., 
and tnder a treaty concluded on Ist November 1860 the tract of country, on 
the Oudh frontier, which had been ceded to the British Government in 1816, 


was restored to Népal. 
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In 1877 Sir Jang Bahadir died, some say of fever, others from the effects 
of injuries received from a wounded tiger. 

In accordance with the laws of succession, Sir Jang Bahadur’s elder 
brother, Ranodhip Sing, became Prime Minister. 

In 1881 Surendra Vikram Sah died and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Prithwi Viri Vikram Sah, who was born in 1875, and is the present reigning 
King of Népal (Maharaja Dhiraj). 

On 22nd of November 1885 Ranodhip Sing* was assassinated and his 
nephew, Bir Sham Sher Jang Rana Bahadur, took up the reins of government, 

In 1886 Bir Sham Sher discovered the existence of a plot whereby his 
brother, Kharak Sham Sher, intended to displace him and take over ~ office 
of Prime Minister. 

Kharak Sham Sher was banished to Palpa and made Governor of that 
important district. 

When Bir Sham Sher became Prime Minister of Népal, he exiled such 
relations of his own as he deemed likely to prove a source of danger to him. 

Amongst the exiles was one Ranbir Jang, son of Sir Jang Bahadur. 

Early in 1888 Ranbir Jang attempted to seize Népal by a coup de matn, 
an insurrection broke out in the Terai, and Hanumannagar was sacked. 

An action took place (somewhere in Butwal direction) in which the 
Ranbir Jang faction got beaten. 

In February 1888 Bir Sham Sher proceeded to Calcutta to have an inter- 
view with Lord Dufferin, at that time Viceroy of India. The writer accom- 
panied Bir Sham Sher to Calcutta and thence to Katmandu. Whilst marching 
through the Terai, north of Segowli, numbers of prisoners who had been con- 
cerned in the Ranbir Jang insurrection were brought in in carts tied up hand 
and foot. 

Each case was tried by those whose duty it was to hos the cases, and the 
next morning Bir Sham Sher himself pronounced sentence on each man, first 
hearing each man’s case. 

Early in 1888 a plot was discovered to assassinate Bir Sham Sher on his 
return to Katmandu, but owing to the rapidity with which he reached Kat- 
mandu, doing three long marches without drawing rein, he escaped, and the 
conspirators were apprehended and put to death. 

In February 1889, the writer travelled with Bir Sham Sher from Rebwa 
to Philibit. During this trip the Sandstone ridge was crossed, and for severa 


*Althoogh the Maharaja Dhiraj (the King) is the nominal ruler of tra a ae Btat 
documents are issued under his seal (Lal Mobar), and proclamations are made in bis ane, and} 
Hare at some State functions, his actual power is nil, The real ruler of the country be the Prim 

nister 
potest revolutions in Népal are almost invariably caused by straggles for the Pine Mink 
tership. 
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days the party travelled through the Dang Sallian Valley. Many tigers and 
much sport was obtained. 

In March 1890 Prince Albert Victor of Wales proceeded to Philibit, and 
thence into the Népalese jungle to the north, on a shooting expedition, which 
Bir Sham Sher had got up on his account. 

The writer was detatled as assistant to Major E. L. Durand* (now Sir 
Edward Durand). Ten tigers, eight leopards, five bears, and numbers of deer 
and other game were obtained. 

In 1892 Bir Sham Sher provided Katmandu with a full supply of pure 
spring water, a measure which must have cost him much moncy, as the water 
had to be carried in pipes from a long distance, but which speaks well for his 
enlightened policy. 

In 1893 Sir Bir Sham Sher was knighted, and during the cold weather of 
1893-94 was a guest of Lord Roberts, V C., Commander-in-Chicf in India, at 
the various camps-of-exercise being held. 

The moderation with which Bir Sham Sher acted when first he took over 
the Prime Ministership of Népal, stands in marked contrast with former action 
in like cases. 

He permitted the free enlistment of Gurkha recruits for the Native Army 
in India. 

Sir Bir Sham Sher proved himself to be an able man, and by his liber. 
ality, his moderation, and his impartiality, made himself famous in his own 
land, respected by all, and loved by his own countrymen. 

He died from the bursting of a blood vessel on 5th March 1901, and was 
succeeded in the Prime Ministership by his brother, Deb Sham Sher Jang, Rana 
Bahadur. 

On the 26th June, 1901, Deb Sham Sher was dismissed from office and 
exiled to Dhankuta; he escaped to Darjiling soon after, and now resides 
permanently at Mussoori. 

General Chandra Sham Sher Jang, G.C.B., Rani Bahadur, brother of 
Deb Sham Sher and Commander-in-Chief of the Népalese Army, was appointed 
Prime Minister on Deb’s removal. 

The Népalese Army is said to consist of 35,138 drilled soldiers including 

Népal Arwy artillery, who are almost all paid in land. They are 
. ; drilled according to the English drill book and with 
English words of command. 








. .* Major Darand was Resident in Nép4l at this time, and it was owing to bis kindness that the 
wuiter inf this book was continually meeting Népalese officials of high rank, whereby much usefal 
information was gathered, whilst friendly relations were established which proved of great valuo 
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Ata parade held in Katmandu on 6th March 1888, 108 guns marched 
past the Prime Minister, and it is therefore only natural to conclude that the 
Népalese are strong in this branch. 

In 1908 the Durbar possessed 108 serviceable and 140 unserviceable guns, 
170 serviceable and 84 unserviceable mortars. 

All regiments are now armed with either Henry-Martinis, manufactured 
in Népil, Sniders, or muzzle-loading percussion-cap Enfield rifles. Every 
soldier carries a kiikri in addition to his bayonet. 

Besides the regular army of 35,133, there is a large force of men, who have 
served for several years and taken their discharge. These men, called Dakrias, 
after staying a few years at home may again enter the ranks, and take the 
place of others who in turn lie by for a year or two. 

Thus, the Népalese could with very little trouble raisea force of from 
60,000 to 70,000 men who have been trained to arms. A ‘ Jagir’ is a grant 
of Jand for a term, which may be resumed by the donor. No rent is paid 
for it. Soldiers and officials are usually paid in this way, the grant termi- 
nating with the service. From this is derived the term ‘ Jagirdar ’ for a 
soldier. 

On retirement into private life he becomes a Dakria, but is liable under 
certain conditions to be called out for service into the ‘ Jagirdars ’ again, 

A ‘Guthi’ is land assigned for a religious purpose, which cannot be 
resumed by its donor nor seized by creditors. Rent may or may not be paid 
for it. 

A ‘ Birtha’ is a grant of land in perpetuity for which 1ent is paid. 

The usual dress of the army is a blue cotton tunic and pyjamas of the same 
colour, 

Some few regiments have red cloth tunics and dark trousers with red 
atripes. é 


The artillery uniform is blue, 
The head-dress of all consists of a kind of skull-cap, with a thick, tightly. 


rolled coil or rim, which isin most cases adorned with silver or brass wire. 

On the head-dress each soldier, as a distinctive mark of his regiment, 
wears a silver badge, the property of Government. Some of these are creseent- 
shaped (the Rifle Regiment) ; others oval, and so on. 

The officers wear gold badges, which are jewelled, or jewelled and plumed, 
according to their rank. 

The Népilese cavalry all told is about 128 sfrong. These men are used 

Cavalry. as orderlies, 

As regards the efficiency of the army, there is no donbt that the material 

is good ; and for defensive purposes in their own hills and forests the woldiary 
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would fight well and be formidable foes. The weak points in the army are the 
officers, who are generally either very old men, long past doing work, or very 
young lads. 

The home-made rifles, too, are very inferior, whilst their ammunition is 
distinctly bad. They have not yet succeeded in learning how to make good 
powder. 

Musketry practice, if any at all, is much too insufficient for the men to 
be skilled shots, even admitting the rifles to be capable of carrying true for 
any distance. 

Regarding throwing open the country to Europeans, the Gurkhas have a 
saying, “ With the merchant comes the musket, and with the Bible comes the 
bayonet.” They have always shown the strongest objection to admitting any 
European into Népal, and they seem to consider that, were they to relax this 
rule, their independence, of which they are intensely proud, would shortly be 
lost. 


(d) Gurkhals RajaGs of Népal. 


1. Prithwi Narayan Sahi. . Girbin Juddha Vikram Sahi. 
2. Piatipa Smha_ ,, 5. Rajendra Vikrim Sahi. 
3. Rana Bahadur 6. Surendra Vikiam ,, 
7. Prithwi Vira Vikrim Sahi. 

(ec) Prime Ministers of Népal. 
1. Bhimsen Thaps ° ° ° ° ° ‘ . ; 1811-1837 
2. Matharsing Thapaé ° . ; : : 1848-18145 
3, Sir Jang Babadur Rana, G.C. 3B, a. C.S. L ; ; : ‘ 1817-1877 
4. Ranodhipsing Ran& ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; : 1877-1885 
5. Sir Bir Shamsher Rant Bahadur . : , . : 1886-1901 
6. Dep Shamsher Jang Rana Bahadur : ; . 1901 


7. General Chanda Shamsher Jang, GC.B, Rank Bahadur : 1901 
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CHAPTER III. 


RELIGION, CUSTOMS, FESTIVALS, MANNERS, AND 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GURKHAS. 


As already mentioned, we know that, prior to the Gurkha conquest, Népil 
was divided into, broadly speaking, five Rajs, each of which was sub-divided 
into various little principalitics. Within the Chaobisia Raj existed a district 
eallod Gurkha. 

This district is situated in the north-east portion of the basin of the Gandak, 
occupying the country between the Tirsuli-ganga and 
the Sweti Gandak. 


The chief town is called Gurkha and is about 55 miles to the west of Kat- 
mandu. 


This town, and eventually the district, is said to have obtained its name 
from a very famous saint called Gurkhanat, or Gurakhanat, who resided in a 
cave, which still exists, in the hill on which the city of Gurkha is built. 

The ancestors of the present race of Gurkhas derived their national name 

Definition of the term Of Gurkha from this district in which they first 
Garkhé. established themselves as an independent power. 
The term Gurkha is not limited to any particular class or clan ; it is applied 
to all those whose ancestors inhabited the country of Gurkha, and who from 
it subsequently extended their conquests far and wide over the eastern and 
western hills. 

The men of Doti, Jamla, and other western portions ‘of Népal and the 
Kumaon hills, are ‘ parbattias’ (highlanders), but they are not Gurkhas, 
and never were sv, whilst some Damais and Sarkhis are recognized as 
‘Gurkha’, notwithstanding their very low social standing, from the mere fact 
of their ancestors having resided in the Gurkha district. 

The inhabitants of the town and district of Gurkha, or anyhow the fight- 
ing classes of the same, were almost entirely Khas, Magars, and las 
whilst the rulers and nobility were mostly Gurkha Thakurs, 

The only fighting classes, therefore, that have a nght to the‘ tats 
Gurkhali would be the Thakurs, Khas, Magars, and Gurungs. 

Limbiis and Rais in former days served innumbers in all our Gorkha 
regiments (especially in the 6th, 7th, and 8th). They have participated in all 
our ways in Jndia, Afghanistan, Burma, China, etc. 


Gurkha. 
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Their customs, habits, and appearances are almost identical with those of 
Magars and Gurungs ; and although they cannot claim to be of the original in- 
-habitants of Gurkha they are now by common consent recognized as Gurkhas. 

As far as appearance goes, I doubt any one being able to tell the difference 
. between any Magars, Gurungs, Limbis, Rais or Sunwars. 

Thakirs, Khas, Magars, Gurungs, Limbis, Rais, and Sinwars are, there- 
fore, treated in this book under the heading of Gurkhas, after which follow a 
few remarks on the remaining military tribes of Népal. 

It is said that about 600 years before Christ, Sakya Singha (Buddha—the 
wise one) visited the Népal Valley, and found that the fundamental principles 
of his religion had already been introduced amongst the Newars by Manjusri 
from China. To Manjusri by the Buddhists, and to Vishnu by the Hindus, 
ig assigned the honour of having by a miracle converted the large mountain 
lake of Naga Vasa into the present fertile Népal Valley, by cutting with 
one blow of a sword the pass by which the Bhagmati river leaves the Valley of 
Népal. To this day this pass is called * Kot bar,’ ‘Sword cut.’ 

It is known as a fact that 300 years beforo Christ, Buddhism flourished in 
Népal, and it is still nominally the faith of the majority of Newars (some 
Newars have been Hindus from time immemorial) ; yet it is steadily being 
supplanted by Hinduism, and before another century may possibly have 
entirely disappeared. 

The Khas are Hindus, The Magars and Gurungs are so also nominally, 
but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gurungs in their own country are really Buddhists, though they 
would not admit it in India. To this day their priests in their own homes 
are Lamas and Giabrings, but when serving in our regiments they submit to 
the Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions. 

The fashionable religion is Hinduism, and it may therefore be said that 
Gurkhas are Hindus, and with them, therefore, Brihmans are the highest 
caste, from whose hands no impurity can come. The Brahmans wear the 
thread (Janai). 

In the case of Brahman with Khas, or Khas with lower grades, there 

Connection of higher with ¢an be no marriage. Neither can a Magar marry a 
lower came, Gurung or vice versé, nor can a Solahjat Gurung 
marry into the Charjat or vice versd. 

On the occasion of the birth of a child a rejoicing takes place for 

Religions rites regarding eleven days, and no one except near relatives can eat 
children. or drink with the father for ten days. On the 
eleventh day the Brahman comes, and performs certain ceremonies, after which 
the father is supposed to be clean; all friends are feasted, and alms are 

RB 
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given. The same ceremony exactly takes place for a daughter as for a son, 
but the birth of the latter is hailed with joy, as he has to perform the 
‘ Kirlya’ or funeral rites of the parents. The girl is looked upon more or 
Jess as an expense. : 

In our regiments eleven days’ leave is always granted to a man when a 
child is born to him. 

The Brahman [Opadiah] selects a name for the child on the eleventh day. 
Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up to five months, are suckled. 
When the child is weaned a grand dinner is given, and the Brahmans are 
feasted and propitiated. Every friend and relation that has been invited 
is supposed to feed the child with grain, but this is merely a form, each man 
just putting a grain in the child’s mouth. 

The ceremony is called ‘ Bhat Khilana,’ ‘ to feed with rice.’ 

All the friends and relations are also supposed to give the child presents, 
which generally take the shape of bangles of silver or gold, 

Betrothals -(called Mangni) take place at any 
age over five years. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy give a gold ring 
to the girl, as a sign of betrothal. This is called ‘Sahi Mundri.’ 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must belong to 
the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of the parents of the girl, 
and these must belong to the same clan as the girl’s father, assemble to wit- 
ness the agreement in the presence of a Brahman. 

A dinner is then given to the friends and relations of the contracting 
parties by the father of the girl, but the father of the boy is supposed to take 
with him some dahi (sour milk) and plantains as his share towards the 
dinner. 

After a betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement, which can be 
done by going through a certain ceremony before witnesses, but which is 
considered very bad form, neither party can marry any one else, unless on 
the death of one of them, when, if the real marriage has not taken place, or. 
been consummated, they can do so, 

Marriages can take place at any time after the age of 7. It is considered 
good to get a girl married before she reaches the age 
of 13. 

A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not considered disgraceful 
for her to form part of another man’s household. 

A widower can marry again. . 

Ifa boy, without being engaged to her, meets a girl, falls in — runs 
away and marries her, he and his bride cannot approach the gitl’s s father until, 


Betrothals. 


Marriages. 
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called by him. When the father-in-law relents, he will send word telling the 
boy that he may present himself with his wife at his home on a certain hour 
of a certain day, On their arrival the father-in-law will paint a spot on their 
‘Dhok Dinna,’ to make foreheads with a mixture of rice and dahi (Tika) 
submission, Scant , and then the boy and girl will have 
to make submission by bending down and saluting him. This is called ‘ Dhok 
Dinnu.’ 

Amongst Magars it is customary for marriages to be performed by 
Brahmans, and the ceremony is conducted in much the same way as the ordi- 
nary Hindu marriage. There is the marriage ceremony ‘ Janti,’ which is so 
timed that the party reaches the bride’s house after midday, where it is first 
greeted with a shower of rice-balls, and then feasted by the parents of the bride, 
The actual marriage takes place at night, when the ceremony of ‘ Phera’ 
(cireumambulating the sacred fire) is performed, and afterwards the 
‘Anchal Ghata’ (knotting a cloth which is stretched from the bridegroom’s 
waist over the bride’s shoulder). The latter ccremony is said to constitute the 
essential marriage tie. 

After marriage a divorce can be obtained by a Gurung, and often amongst 

Divorce, Sinko Dago or Magars, too, by going through a ceremony called 
Sinko Pangra. ‘Sinko Daigo’ or ‘Sinko Pangra,’ but both the 
husband and wife must agree to this. A husband has to pay Ry. 40 for his 
divorce, and the wife Rs. 160. Two pieces of split bamboo are tied together 
placed on two mud balls, and the money is put close by. If either party takes 
up the bamboos, breaks them, and picks up the money, the other party can go 
his or her way in peace and amity, and marry again legally. 

In Népal, Lamas, assisted by Giabrings, fulfil the priestly functions of 
the Gurungs, botly of the Charjat and the Solahjat, but in our regiments 
Gurung marriage ceremonies are performed by Brahmans. They say with 
true philosophy, ‘ Jaisa des vaisa bhes,’ which might be translated as ‘do in 
Rome as the Romans do.’ 

In Népal, no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or naming a child 
at birth, is performed until the officiating Lama has determined the propitious 
moment by consultation of astrological tables, and by casting the horoscope. 
On this much stress is laid. In the marriage 
- of Gurungs some ceremony resembling the Anchal 
Ghats is performed by the Lamas, and red lead is sprinkled by the 
bridegroom over the head of the bride. This completes the actual ceremony. 
All friends and relations are supposed to look away from the bride whilst the 
red lead is actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called ‘ Shindar 
Haina,’ ‘ to sprinkle red lead,’ 


gies Halnu. 
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A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan from which 
he may himself have taken a wife, but Gurungs have no objection to this. 
Neither Magars nor Gufungs, however, will take wives from the clan they 
belong to themselves. 

Breaches of conjugal fidelity are punished most severely by the Gurkhas 
in Népal. 

An erring wife is imprisoned for life, and the dishonoured husband was 
expected to cut down the seducer with his kikri the 
first time he encountered him. Sir Jang Bahadur, 

however, placed restrictions on this custom, as it was found open to much abuse. 

The culprit is now arrested, and after his guilt is proved, the injured hus- 
band is allowed to cut him down in public, the victim being allowed a chance 
ef escaping by running away, for which purpose he is given a start of a few 
yards, 

Practically, however, his chance of escaping is very small, as he is 
‘ generally tripped up by some bystander. 

The adulterer, however, can save his life, with the loss of caste, if he passes 
under the lifted leg of the husband, but this is so ignominious thet death ie 
usually preferred. The woman can save her paramour if she persists in say- 
ing that he is not the first man with whom she has gone astray. 

In Népal cow-killing and murder are punished with death, maiming 

Panishments as inflicted COWS and manslaughter by imprisonment for life, 
ip Nepal: and other acts of violence by imprisonment and fines, 

Prisoners are used in Népal for all public works. They get no pay and 
are merely fed and clothed with prison garb. No one seems to be in charge 
of them when returning to prison. They apparently are expected to do so of 
their own accord, and strange to say they do, 

In Neépal, uf a low-caste person pretends to belong ‘to a higher one, and 
induces a high caste person to partake of food or water at his house, he renders 
himself liable to a heavy fine or imprisonment, or confiseation of all his property, 
or he may even be sold into slavery. 

The victim of his deception is readmitted to his caste on payment of 
certain fees to the priests, and the performance of certain fasts and ceremonies 
(prayaschit). 

Brahmans and women are never capitally punished. The severest punish- 
ment for women, publecly, is imprisonment for life, and for Brahmans the same, 
with degradation from caste. 

Any man can become a banda, which practically means a bondsmans 
For instance, A will go to B and say, -“ Give me 
sixty rupees cash and I wij] be your banda for 


Adultery. 
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two years.”” On receipt of the money he becomes a banda and is bound to 
work for the two years for nothing beyond his food, but at the expiration 
of his two ycars,if he has contracted no fresh debt, he becomes free 
again. 

Slavery is one of the institutions of Népal. Every person of any means has 
several slaves (kamaras) in his household. Most 
of these have been born slaves in the country, but 
free men and women with all their families may be sold into slavery as a 
punishment for certain crimes, such as incest and some offences against caste. 
The price of slaves ranges, for females from 150 to 200 rupees, and for males 
* from 100 to 150 rupees. They are usually well treated and seem quite contented 
and happy. Should a slave have a child by her master, she can claim her free- 
dom; but the offspring of a Magar, Gurung or Khis with a kamara would 
remain a kamara., 

In Népal astrologers form a large class of the learned community. Some 
of them are priests, but in general the professions are distinct. 

In Népal the time for everything, from taking a dose of physic to the 
declaration of war, is determined by the astrologers. 

Baids, or medical men, are very numerous. All families of any pretension 
have at least one permanently attached to their service. 

The duties of clerks and accountants are performed by a special class of 
people, chiefly Newars. 

The old savage code of punishments involving mutilation, stripes, etc., was 
abolished by Sir Jang Bahadur on his return from England. Treason, rebellion, 
desertion in time of war, and other offences against the State are punished by 
’ death or imprisonment for life; bribery and peculation by Government servants 
by fines, imprisonment, and dismissal from office. 

Every district now has its kutcherry, where cases are tried and disposed 
of, but any man may appeal, if dissatisfied, to the Prime Minister. Justice 
now 0 the whole is pretty fairly administered. 

The people of Népal are poor but contented. They have few taxes to pay, 
and their customs and prejudices are not interfered with. 

In our regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is granted for 18 
Deaths and mourning, ays. For a father the son mourns 13 days. If an 
‘Dukkhs Baknw’ (tomourn). ynmarried daughter dies, the father mourns 13 days, 
unless she was still unweaned, when he would only mourn for five days, 
If a married daughter dies, the father mourns her for one day only, but 
the father-in-law will mourn for 13 days. 

Men shave their heads, lips, cheeks, chins, and eyebrows for parents ; also 

for an elder brother if both parents are dead, but not otherwise. 


Kamiri. 
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Men shave their heads only, for sons, younger brothers, and daughters if 
unmarried. 

On the death of a*Gurung in his own country he is buried. The following 
ceremony takes place. The body is wrapped round with many folds of white 
cloth, pinned together by splinters of wood; it is then carried by friends and 
relations to the grave-yard. At the entrance of the cemetery it is met by the 
officiating Lama, who, dressed in a long white garment, walks round the ceme- 
tery, singing a dirge, and the body is carried behind him until he stops opposite 
the grave. It is next lowered into the grave, and then all friends and relations 
are supposed to throw a handful of earth upon the body, after which the grave 
is filled up, and stones are placed above. 

In our service Magars and Gurungs on death are either buried or burned 
(but nearly always buried), according to the wish of the nearest relative. If 
they die either of cholera or of small-pox, they are invariably buried. 

Every regiment if possible should be provided with a cemetery. The men 
much appreciate this. 

The laws of inheritance are the same in Népal as throughout Hindustan. 

The eldest son obtains the largest portion of the 


Inheritance. . ision i 
pees property of his deceased father, but provision is made 


for the younger children and widow. 

In our regiments sepoys are allowed to make any one they choose their 
heirs, ; 

Magars and Gurungs are exceedingly superstitious. The most ordinary 
occurrences of every-day life are referred by them to 
supernatural agency, frequently to the malevolent 
action of some demon. ‘These godlings have in consequence to be continually 
propitiated. Among the minor Hindu deities, Diorali, Chandi, and Dévi are 
those specially worshipped in Gurkha regiments. Outbreaks of any epidemic 
disease, such as cholera or small-pox, are invariably regarded as a malign visita- 
tion of Diorali or Dévi, When going on a journey no one will start on an un- 
lucky day of hisownaccord. After the date has been fixed, should any unforeseen 
occurrence prevent a man from starting, he will often walk out a mile or two 
on the road he intended taking, and leave a stick on the ground, as a proof of 
his intention having been carried out. 

In March 1889 a Gurkha woman died of cholera in the Gorakhpur recruit 
ing depdt, Every Gurkha officer, non-commissioned officer, and man at the 
depét at once subscribed. The recruiting officers gave their share, and with 
the proceeds three goats, three fowls, four pigeons, and food of sorts, were pur- 
chased. Of these, one goat and the four pigeons were let loose, and the food 
thrown away in the name of Dévi, and the balance of animals was sacrificed te 
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her, and then divided and eaten up. Before killing the animals, they all prayed 
together: “Oh mother Dévi, we kill these beasts in thy name; do thou in 
return keep away all sickness from us.” ° 

As no fresh case occurred, although there was some cholera about in the 
district, all the Gurkhas in the depdt were more firmly convinced than ever that 
this was due entirely to their having propitiated Dévi. 

Every Gurkha regiment has a shrine to Deorali, and on the seventh day 
of the Dashéra this is visited by the whole battalion in state procession. 

The following is a table of the festivals observed by Gurkhas in our service, 

Festivals.* with the leave allowed :— 


Basant Panchmi (in honour of Spring) e «1 day. 
Shibratri ° . oe - dl, 
Holi (carnival) - ° ° ° - 8 daya. 
Sawan Sakrati . . . . e 1 day. 
Riki Tarpan 4 ; . ; 1-55, 
Janam Asthmi (called J sessions ‘ 5 . Ls 
Dashéra (called Dasain) . ° e 10 days. 
Diwali (called Tiwar, the feast of — in haan 

of the Goddess Bhowani, at new moon of month 

of Kartik) ® ° e e @ ° 4 ” 


Maghia Sakrat (Hindu New Year) . ‘ - 1 day. 


The ceremonies at these festivals and their observance are, with a few 
minor points, the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or interfered with, but 
should be granted in full. 

The ‘ Dashéra’ is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they endeavour to 

Dashéra. celebrate it whether in quarters or in the field. 

Great preparafions are made for it in procuring goats, buffaloes, etc., for 
the sacrifice. 

Everyman in the regiment subscribes a certain amount towards the 
expenses. The commanding officers often give a buffalo or two, and every 
British officer subscribes a certain amount also. 

The arms of the regiment are piled, tents erected, and spectators invited 
to witness the dexterity of the men in severing the heads of buffaloes, the 
children performing the same office on goats. The period of this festival is 
considered an atispicious time for undertaking wars, expeditions, etc. 

The ‘Diwali’ festival takes place about 20 days after the Dashéra on the 
15th of Kartik. The people worship Lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth, 
illuminate their houses, and gamble all night long. In Nepal gambling tn 





ae 


* Limbus and Rais observe exactly the same holidays, 
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public, which is illegal at all other times, is allowed for three days and nights 
during the Diwali. 

Many curious tales are told regarding the heavy stakes the Népalese will 
put on the throw of a dice, such as staking their wives, etc. 

One man is said to have cut off his left hand and put it down under a 
cloth as his stake. On winning, he insisted on his opponent cutting off his 
hand, or else restoring all the money he had previously won. 

The ‘ Dashéra’ or ‘ Darga Puja.’—This festival commemorates the victory 
of the goddess Darga over the monster Maheshur and takes place generally 
early in October and lasts for ten days. 

Buffaloes, goats, ete., are sacrificed. 

In Népal, however, the clay image of Dirga is not made asin Bengal. On 
the first day of the festival the Brahmans sow barley at the spot where they 
worship and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 

On the tenth day they pull up the young sprouts, and present small 
bunches of it to their followers, in réturn for the presents which they receive 
from them. 

During this fc stival the Gurkhas worship their colours and implements of 
war, and ask protection of them throughout the year, under the belief that it 
is to the favour of the sword they owe their prosperity. 

‘ Janmasthami’ is in memory of the birthday of Krishna, and takes place 
on the eighth day after the full moon of Saiwan. 

The ‘ Holi’ fistival is held in honour of Krishna and in Népal takes place 
eight days before the full moon of Phagun, and eight days after the Shoaratsi 
festival. A wooden post or ‘chir,’ adorned with flags, is erected in front of 
the palace, and this is burned at night representing the burning of the body 
of the old year. 

Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one description, viz., ‘dal 

Food, and manner of covking. and rice.’ 

All other food, excepting ‘dal and rice,’ a// Gurkhas will eat in 
common. 

With Magars, unmarried Thakurs, and with Gurungs, it is not necessary 
to take off any clothes to cook or to eat any kind of food, including ‘ dal and 
rice. This applies equally to Limbus, Rais, and Sunwars. 

In Népal the Khas need only remove their caps and shoes to cook or eat 
their food. 

Should a Brahman of the Opadiah class prepare ‘dal and rice,’ all castes 
can eat of it. 

Magars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a Jaici 
Brahman, 
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Superior castes will not eat dal and rice with inferior ones. In our 
regiments men generally form little messes of their own varying in size from 

wo or three to a dozen. 

As long as they are unmarried, Gurkhis of the same caste will eat every- 
thing together. 

All Gurkhas will eat ‘shikar ’ in common, a word they use for all descrip- 
tions of meat. 

No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, nilgai, or female 
goats. 

Gurungs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they will stoutly deny 
it if accused. 

All kinds of game are prized by Gurkhis, deer of all varieties, pigs, 
porcupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, etc., etc., but beyond all things a 
Gurkha likes fish. 

Whilst bachelors, Magars, Gurungs, Limbis, Rais, and Sunwars will eat 
every kind of food in common, and after marriage even, the only thing they 
draw the line at, is ‘dal and rice.’ 

Food cooked in ghee, including ‘rice,’ but not ‘dal,’ is eaten by all 
slasses in common. 

Thakurs who have not adopted the thread will eat everything with Magars 
and Gurungs, : 

All classes will drink water from the same masak, which, however, should 
be made of goat-skin. 

Brian Hodgson give the following true and graphic account of the 
contrast between the way the Gurkha eats his food, and the preliminary 
ceremonies which have to be observed by the orthodox Hindu :— 

“These highland soldiers, who despatch their meal in half an hour, and 
satisfy the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face and taking 
off their turbans before cooking, laugh at the pharisaical rigour of the Sipahis, 
who must bathe from head to foot, and make puja ere they can begin to dress 
their dinners, must eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in 
marching trim again in less than three hours. 

. “In war, the former readily carry several days’ provisions on their backs j 
the latter would deem such an act intolerably degrading. ‘The former see in 
foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil: the latter can 
discover in it nothing but pollution and peril from unclean men and terrible 
wizards, goblins, and evil spirits. In masses the former have all that indomitabla 
confidence, each in all, which grows out of national integrity and success: 
the latter can have no idea of this sentiment, which yet maintains the union 
and resolution of multitudes in peril better than all other human bonds 
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whatsoever, and oncé thoroughly acquired, is by no means inseparable from 
service under thé national standard. 

“In my humble opinion, they are by far the best soldiers in Asia ; and if 
they were made participators of our renown in arms, I conceive that their gallant 
spirit, emphatic contempt of madhesias (people residing in the plains) and un- 
adulterated military habits, might be relied on for fidelity; and that our good and 
regular pay and noble pension establishment, would serve perfectly to euunter: 
poise the influence of nationality, so far as that could injuriously affect us.’ 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1882, and 25 years 
later, namely, in 1857, he writes: 

“Tt is infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir H. Fane, of Sir 
Charles Napier, and of Sir H. Lawrence, as to the high expediency of 
recruiting largely from this source, were not acted upon long ago.” 

On service the Gurkhas put aside the very small caste prejudices they have, 
and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, in uniform, and with all accoutre- 
ments on. As also will Limbis, Rais, and Sunwars. 

Gurkhas will eat every kind of vegetables and fruit. They have a 
great partiality for garlic and pepper, and are very fond of potatoes, cabbages, 
cucumbers, and squash (kadu). Gurkhas will drink 
any English spirits, wines or beer. 

They manufacture a kind of beer out of rice, which they call Jair, and 
spirit called Raksi, and although they will drink this freely, they far prefer 
good Commissariat rum, 

They will smoke any English or Indian tobacco, and are very fond of 
cheroots. 

They will smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with a horn 
mouth-piece, although they are likely to make a little fuss over the latter, just 
to save their consciences. 

The ktikri, a short, curved, broad-bladed, and heavy knife, is the ‘eal 
national weapon of the Gurkhas, and it is worn by 
all from the highest to the lowest. In our regiments 
they are carried in a frog attached to the waist-belt. 

From the beginning of the handle to the end or point. of the blade they 
average about 20 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising cutting with 
the kakri, and they will cut down with one blow a tree the size of an drdinary 
man’s arm. 

A really skilful cutter will cut off slice after slice from the end of a pieve of 
green wood, each slice being not thicker than an ordinary piece of shoe-leather, 
They call this ‘ chinnu,’ ‘ to slice off,’ 


Stimulants. 


Arms. 
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They are also skilful with the Golél, knocking down and killing the smallest 
birds with ease. All who can manage to raise the funds endeavour to possess 
themselves of some sort of fire-arm. 

The national dress of the Gurkhas of the poorer class, such as we enlist, is 
one that shows them off to the greatest advantage 
and consists of the following :-— 

A piece of cloth (langote) worn, as natives of India do, round the loins, ete. 

A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up to the threat. 

A long piece of cloth, which is often a pagri, and is wrapped round the 
waist, and by which the kikri is carried. 

A pair of brown Gurkha shoes, as described further on. 

A black, round cap, high on one side and low on the other, and finally, a 
kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, called khidi, which is worn as follows :— 

The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is carried over the 
right shoulder and the other is brought up under the left arm, and the two 
corners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No. 1, is now taken, and 
brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot with the fourth corner, 
which is brought up under the right arm and opposite the centre of the chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows, and the legs 
are naked from half-way down to the knees, thus showing off his grand limbg, 

The khadi, by being tied as described above, forms a kind of large bag; 
which extends all the way round the back, and in this Gurkhas generally 
carry their goods and chattels. 

The Gurkha shoe is square-toed, fits well up over the instep, passes just 
under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up above the heel. It is 
made of rough-looking, but good, brown leather, and all sewing in it is done 
with strips of raw hide, 

It is an excellent, durable shoe, is not affected by water in the same way 
that an ordinary native shoz of India is, and it is much less liable to come off 
in boggy ground. 

When the sun is very hot, Gurkhas will often unwind their waist-belt and 

National dress of upper tie the same over their heads in the shape of a pagri, 
class and residents of cities. taking it off again in the afternoon, when it begins 
to cool down. The upper classes of Népal and most of the residents of 
Katmandu wear the following :— 

The above-mentioned national cap, or one much like it. 

A kind of double-breasted frock-coat called chaubandi, fitting tight every= 
where, especially over the arms, and fastened inside and outside by means of 
eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside and four outside. The four outaide 
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pieces of tape when tied show two on the left breast and high up, and the other 
two on the left side about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagri, with the invariable kikri, a pair 
of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee, and from thence fitting the 
lege down to the ankle, and a pair of the national shoes. 

Under the coat is worn a shirt, of which three or four inches are invariably 
allowed to show. They never tuck their shirts inside their pyjamas. 

The frock-coat and pyjama above mentioned are made of a double layer 
of a thin, shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers a padding of cotton wool 
is placed, and then secured by parallel lines of sewing, which run cloSe to each 
other. 

To make this still more secure, diagonal lines of sewing are also resorted 
to. This makes a very comfortable and warm, but light suit, 

Gurkhas delight in all manly sports,—shooting, fishing, etc., and are 
mostly keen sportsmen and possess great skill with 
gunand rod. They amuse themselves in their leisure 
hours, either in this way in the field, or in putting the shot, playing quoits or 
foot-ball, and they are always eager to join in any game with Kuropeans. 
This applies equally to Limbis, Rais, and Sunwirs. Most of the Maharajah’s 
shikaris were Limbis at the time I accompanied him in shooting expeditions, 
viz., from 1888 to 1891. 

General Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., says: ‘ All Gurkhas are keen sports- 
men, and are never so happy as when they are ona tiger’s track. A man f 
lost at Delhi had killed twenty-two on foot; they never waste a shot; they 
call ammunition ‘ khazana,’ ‘ treasure.’ ”’ 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never will save up 
seed for the next season’s sowing. 

They are very fond of flowers, and will often go a long distance to procure 
some, They often make necklaces of flowers, which they wear, and will also 
put flowers in a glass of water in their barracks. 

As compared with other orientals, Gurkhas are bold, enduring, faithful, 
frank, very independent and self-reliant ; in their own 
country they are jealous of foreigners, and self-asserting, 

They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize with 
Europeans, whom they admire for their superior knowledge, strength, and 
courage, and whom they imitate in dress and habits. ° 

They have the following saying: “ Topiwar Kamwar, Lungiwar Khan- 
newar ”— ‘lhe cap wearer works, the lungi wearer eats.” 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their habits 
and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. 


Amusements and sports. 
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Asa consequence their wives arc less shy and reserved, arid have more 
freedom, and reciprocate their affection, carefully looking after uniferms and 
all culinary and domestic matters 

As a rule, recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very truthful, but 
dirty, and the first lesson that has to he taught them is that “cleanliness 
is next ta godliness.” They have then few prejudices of any description, 
caste or otherwise. 

The great vice of the Gurkhas is gambling, to which they are greatly ad» 
dicted. Though hot-tempered and easily roused, they 
aie in general quiet, well-behaved men. and extremely 
amenable to discipline. With a firm, just hand over them, punishments are rare, 

No officer can be too strict with them on parades, but they hate being 
nagged at. 

With a slack hand over them they very soon deteriorate and become 
slovenly. 

In Katmandu good schools exist in which English and Hindi are taught, 
but our recruits, being almost entirely drawn from 
the agricultural classes, are quite ignorant of reading 


Gambling. 
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or writing. 

In our battalions schools exist for their instruction in reading, writing, and 
keeping accounts, both in English and vernacular, and these are generally well 
attended. Numbers of men learn to read and write from friends in their 
barracks. 

It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, that a number of recruits 
are yearly obtained who profess to enlist merely for the sake of learning to 
read, write, and keep accounts. 

There are threegprincipal eras in use in Népal— 

Samvat Vikramaditya commences 57 B.C. 
Saka Salivahana , 78 AD. 
Samvat of Népal ” 880 A.D. 

The Kalighat era is also sometimes used ; it begins B.C. 3101. 

The era by which Népalese MSS. are almost invariably dated is the Népalese 
Samvat still used in Népal, and which commences A.D. 880, the year 
keginning on Ist of October. 

The Sriharsha era was also used and commences 606 A.D. Sriharsha 
conquered all India from Gujerat to Assam, vide Bendal, page 41. Excursus 


on two MSS. 
List of months. 


The Népalese month commences about the middle of the corresponding 
one of purs, Practically therefore half of two of their months complete each 
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of our months. The following list will, however, answer all practical 


purposes --— 
January - Magh*® July -  Séwan.. 
February P Fagun. August ‘ Bhado. 
March ° Cheyt. September . Assoj. 
April ‘ Bysak. October 7 K&rtie. 
May »  deith. November e Mangsir. 
June +  Assar. December - Pas. 

Days of the week. 

Monday Sombar. Frida Sukabar. 
Tuesday Mangalbar. Saturday Sanserabar. 
Wednesday Badbar. Sunday Itebar. 
Thursday Bibibar. 


The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his forefathers, and the tradi- 

7 tions handed down to him of their military prowess 
ee as conquerors of Népal, isimbued with, and cherishes, 
the true military spirit. 

His physique, compact and sturdy build, powerful muscular development, 
keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education as a sportsman, emine ntly 
capacitate him for the duties of a light infantry soldier on the mountain side, 
while his acquaintance with forest lore makes him as a pioneer in a jungle 
almost unrivalled. His national weapon, the kikri, has, in Burma and other 
places, proved itself invaluable. 

The bravery the displayed by Gurkhas in their contests with the British 
has already been alluded to, and their own traditions afford ample proof of the 
dogged tenacity with which they can encounter danger and hardship. 

The return of the Népal army from Diggarcheh in the year 1790, amongst 
other instances, affords a distinguished proof of their daring and hardihood. 
The following extracts from Captain T. Smith’s book are very characteristic :— 

“ At Bhartpur it was an interesting and amusing sight to witness the 
extreme good-fellowship and kindly feeling with which the Europeans and the 
Gurkhas mutually regarded each other. <A six-foot-two grenadier of the 59th 
would offer a cheroot to the ‘little Gurkhi,’ as he styled him; the latter 
would take it from him with a grin, and when his tall and patronising comrade 
stooped down with a lighted cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer 
neyer hesitated a moment in pufling away at it with the one just received, and 
they were consequently patted on the back and called ‘ prime chaps. ’ 

“ At the assault of Bhartpur, the Gurkhas were ordered to follow in after 
the 59th. 

“These directions were obeyed, with the exception of going in with them 
instead of after them; for when the British grenadiers with a deafening 


* N,B.—Miagh begins about middle January 3 Fagun begins about middle February, ste, 
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‘hugrah’ made their maddening rush at the breach, at that glorious and soul 
stirring moment it was impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the 
thick of it. 

“In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when, being praised for 
their gallantry by their British comrades, they returned the flattering par- 
tiality of the latter by the following characteristic remark: ‘The English are 
brave as lions; they are splendid sepoys and very nearly equal to us!’” 

The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness and amenability 
to discipline :— 

“A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Dehra, and Colonel Young 
(then Captain, and the gallant Commanding Officer of the Sirmur Battalion) ’ 
accompanied by Colonel Childers of Her Majesty’s 11th Dragoons, mounted 
an elephant and hastened to the spot. They, however, were unsuccessful in 
rousing him; and after a long and tedious search were returning home. 

“ A Gurkha sepoy was following the elephant with his gun on his shoulder, 
when he suddenly dropped on one knee and presented his rifle as if in the act 
to fire. Having, however, roused the attention of the sportsmen, he did not 
pull the trigger, but kept his gun fixed in the same position, He had suddenly 
caught sight of the fiery eyes of the tiger, who was crouching amongst the 
underwood, within three paces of his gun; in this situation they steadily 
regarded each other. The elephant was immediately pushed up close to the kneel- 
ing Gurkha, but neither of the sportsmen could succeed in catching a glimpse 
of the animal. In order, if possible, to observe the direction more accurately, 
Captain Young called out ‘Recover arms.’ The sepoy came to the 
‘Recover’ as calmly and collectedly as if on his own parade, ‘ Present.’ 
Down went the gun again; this was repeated, but still the tiger was 
invisible. ‘ 

“Captain Young exclaimed : ‘That gallant fellow shall not be left un- 
assisted,’ and in a moment dropped from the elephant and placed himself close 
to the sepoy. He looked along the levelled barrel, but to no purpose; the 
brute was not to be distinguished. 

“Cocking his gun, therefore, hetold the Gurkha to fire; there was a 
terrific roar, a rush forward for one instant, and all was still, When the 
smoke had just cleared away, there lay the tiger perfectly dead. The ball had 
struck the centre of his forehead and entered his brain.” 

Doctor Oldfield in his book points out that there is not a single instance 
of a Népal Chief taking bribes from, or selling himself for money to, the 
British or any other State. This loyalty to themselves is only equalled by 
their loyalty to us during the fiery ordeal of the Mutiny, the records of which 
ag wel] as of Ambéla, of the Cabul campaign, and many other wars and battles, 
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amply testify the value of the rervices rendered us by our Gurkha regiments 
gince their incorporation in our army in 1815, 

Their fighting qualities, whether for sturdy, unflinching courage, or daring 
dlan, are nublt secundus amongst the troops we enrol in our ranks from the 
varied classes of our Indian Empire, and no gieater compliment can be paid to 
their bravery than by quoting one of their sayings— 

“ Kafar hunnu bhanda, marnu ramro! ” 
“It is better ta die than to bea coward |” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THAKURS AND KHAS. 


OF all Gurkhas, excepting the Brahman, the Thakur has the highest social 
standing, and of all Thakurs the Sahi is the best. 
The Maharaja Dhirij (King of Népal) is a Sahi. 

The Thakur claims royal descent, and even to this day a really pure-bred 
Sahi Thakur is not charged rent for land in Népal. 

Thakurs, on account of their high social standing, intelligence, cleanliness, 
and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if belonging to good clans. 
As soldiers they are excellent, and they can he obtained in small numbers, 
with quite as good physique and appearance as the best Magar or Gurung. 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until marriage is with 
him an entirely voluntary action, has no more prejudices than the ordinary 
Magar or Gurung, and even after adopting the thread his caste prejudices 
are not so very great, nor does he ever allow them to obtrude. 

The Hamal Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment. 

The best Thakur clans are the following : Sahi, Malla, Sing, Sen, Khan, 
and Samal. 

The ‘ Singala Uchai’ is really a Sahi by descent and is excellent, but all 
other Uchais and the balance of Thakur clans are not 
up to those above mentioned, although all Thakur 
clans claim to be equal, with the exception of the Hamal. The Hamil is no 
Thakur at all, but the progeny of an Opadiah Brahman with a Thakur 
woman, or of a Thakur with an Opadhiah Brahmini. 

A Thakur king, it?is said, in the course of his conquests, came to a very high 
hill called Singala. This he captured from his enemies, and on the top of the 
same he established a garrison of Sahi Thakurs. These, in time, came to be 
spoken of as the ‘Uchai Thakurs,’ from the fact of their living at a high 
elevation. 

The clan Uchai will be found amongst many tribes, and is said to be 
thus named for a similar reason. 

With the exception of the Singala Uchai, all other Thakur Uchais are 

Uclfai Thakur. the progeny ofa Thakur with a Magar. 

Khwas is the offspring of a slave-mother with a Thakur. The children 
of this union became Khwas, and their posterity 
retains the name. Khwas is also the name given 
to the illegitimate children of the king or royal family. 


Lhakurs, 


Singala Uchai and Hamal 


Khwas, 
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THAKUR CLANS. 


Bam. Jiva. Richal.! Isméli. 

Bansi. — Khan. Sahi or Sah. Kallian. 

Chand. Malla or Mal. - Sen. gc oo ao 

Chohan (doubtful). - Man. - Sing. 3 aera 

Hamil Raika. Simal ° reit (irom 
= = okhra). 

Jit. Rakhsia. ~ Uchii. Sivashatat: 


The Sahi is subdivided into the following :— 


Birkotia (from Birkot). Galkotia (from Galkot). 
Dhamar. Gulmani (from Gulmi). 
Gurkhali. 


The Mal clan is subdivided into the following :— 


Dhorkoti. The Sen clan is sub- Palmi. Parvati. 
Ghiringya. divided Mihari. The Sing clan into 
M édasi. Paimi. Musikoti. 


That the Khas existed as a nation at some period prior to A,D, 1100 

cannot be doubted, as we find mention made of the ‘Khas nation’ in the 

on reign of Narendra Deva of Népal, who remarks on 

the kindness of an ascetic, Bandhudatta Acharya, in 

having taken much pains and trouble to fetch » god to the Khas country 

wherehy the people were relieved from distress of a drought by plentiful 
rain. 

Tn ancient Hindu writings, the country between the Népal Valley and 
Kashmir is called Khas, and its inhabitants are called Khasiyas. Whenever 
mentioned in ancient records, like the Kirants, the Khas:yas are considered as 
abominable and impure infidels. 

We also find mention made about 1000 A.D. of a race of Hindus called 
the Khas, residing about Palpa and mm the southern portion of Népal, whilst 
further north lived a barbarian race called Magars to whose north, again, 
resided ‘an abominable and impure race’ called Gurungs. 

This would seem to give the Khas a far more ancient origin than is usually 

faiatle arbi. accepted, as it is generally considered that their 
origin dates from some period subsequent to the 
Mahomedan invasions of India. 

Now, considering that Hindus are known historically to have existed with- 
in Népalese territories for centuries before the birth of Christ, it seems likely 
that s mixed breed must have sprung up, and multiplied, and although, 
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perhaps, not called Khasiyas till a later period, must nevertheless have been 
the same as what afterwards was so called. 

Tt is stated in ancient history that during the reign of Stunko, the 
fourteenth king of the Kirainti dynasty, Asoka, the Raja of Patsliputra 
(Patna), having heard of the fame of Népal as a sacred place, came on a 
pilgrimage to Népal, about 230—250 B.C. 

He gave his daughter Charumati in marriage to a ‘descendant’ of a 
Chattri, named Devapala. 

Here we have proof of the existence of Hindus in Népal in a very far 
back age. 

In time, however, the number of Khis must have become so great as to 
form a nation, and to the nation stuck the name of Khas. 

The original seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Gurkha, but merely 
because it was thence that they issued under Prithwi Narayan on their con. 
quering excursion into Népil. As a matter of fact, we hear of Khasin Palpa and 
Botwal long before any mention is ever made of Gurkha, and itis far more likely 
that the Khas were to be found all over the southern portion of central Népal. 

Previous to the advent of natives from India, in far gone aves, 
Central Népal was inhabited by Magars and other impure and infidel tribes. 
Hamilton says: “It is generally admitted that most of the chicfs who, coming 
from the low country, sought refuge in the Népal hills, entered into the 
service of the various mountain chicfs, and havine gained their confidence 
by a superior knowledge and polish of manners, contrived to put them to 
death and to seize their country. 

“Many of these permitted the mountain tribes to remain and_ practise 
their abominations, and have themselves relaxed in many essential points from 
the rules of caste, and have debased their hlood by frequent intermixtures with 
that of the mountaineers; while such of these as chose to en:brace the slender 
degree of purity required in these parts, have been admitted to tne high 
dignities of the military order—‘ Kshatriya.’ ” 

It seems much more likely that, having converted the chiefs of various 
mountain tribes, they gave them high-bern lineages invented for the occasion, 
but which, in time, came to be looked upon as their real origins, and gave 
rise to the belief that their ancestors had been pure Rajpits or Brahmans. 
This theory, or conquest by the sword, seems much more likely than that the 
mountain princes were such fools as to allow themselves to be supplanted 
one by one by their own employes, 

Oldfield says :— 

“The progress of Muhammadanism in Hindustan daily drove fresh 
refugees to the Népilese mountains. The ‘ Khas tribes’ availed themselves of 


Ra 
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the superior knowledge of the strangers to subdue the neighbouring aboriginal 
tribes. They were uniformly successful; and in such a career, continued for 
ages, they gradually merged the greater part of their own ideas, habits, and 
language (but not physiognomy) in those of the Hindus. The Khas language 
became, and still is, a corrupt dialect of Hindi, retaining not many traces of 
primitive barbarism.” Here, avain, we have fresh proof that the Khas existed 
as ‘tribes’ at some period long anterior to the Mahomedan invasions, as 
we find the Khas availing themselves of the services of the Hindu refugees to 
conquer and subdue the neighbouring tribes. 

The Ekthariahs are the descendants, more or less pure, not of the Brah- 
mans by a Khas female, but of Rajpits and other 
Kshatriyas of the plains who either sought refuge 
in Népal from the Musalmans, or voluntarily sought military service as 
adventurers. Not having the same inducements asthe Brahmans had to 
degrade their proud race by union with Parbattiah females, they mixed much 
less with the Khas than the Brahmans had done. 

Hence, to this day, they claim a vague superiority over the Khas, although 
in all essentials the two races have long been confounded. 

Those among the Kshatriyas of the plains who were more lax in their 
alliances with Khas females, were permitted to give their children the 
patronymic title only, but not the rank of Kshatriya. 

But their children, again, if they married for two generations into the Khas 
became pure Khas, and at the same time re-acquired all the privileges and 
rank, though they no longer retained the name of Kshatriya. 

While in Népal they were Khas, not Kshatriya; but if they revisited 
the plains, they bore the name and were entitled to every privilege attached to 
Kshatriya birth in Hindustan. ; 

It is stated by Colonel Todd that the Gurkha dynasty was founded to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century by the third 
son of the Rajput Raja Samarsi, Ruler of Chitor, who 


Ekthariah, 


Advent of Rajputs. 


settled in Palpa. 

A Népalese tradition exists which siys that the Raja of Udeipar, probably 
Hari Singh, was besieged by the Mahomedans in 
his capital. He made a long and gallant defence, 
but at last food and water began to fail him, and foreseeing the horrors 
of famine, he destroyed all the women and children within the city, to the 
number of 70,000, set fire to the town, and with his garrison attacked and 
cut his way through the Mahomedan hosts and took refuge in the hills of 
Népal to the west of the Gandak river, where he was hospitably received by 
the aborigines, 


Népalese tradition. 
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Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there can be no 
doubt that large numbers of Rajpits and Brahmans did make their appearance 
in Western Népal about the twelfth century, and it can easily be understood 
how, in time, from their superior intelligence and civilization, they obtained 
positions of influence and importance amongst the barbarians who inbabited 
the land. 

In time, also, it would appear that a number of the Magar mountaineer 
princes were persuaded to follow the doctrines of 
the Brihmans, and many of the subjects and clans 
of these princes were induced to follow the example set them, but a large 
number refused to be converted. 

To the former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, whilst they denied 
it to the latter, and hence bave sprung up tribes called Thapis, Ghartis, Ranas, 
etc., etc., some of whom wear the thread and are called Khas, whilst the others 
do not wear the thread and remain meiely Magars. 

The Brahmans, to completely reconcile their most important converts, 
worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave them the right to claim 
descent from various famous origins, such as ‘ Sirja Bansi,’ ‘ born of the 
sun,’ ‘ Chandra Bansi,’ ‘born of the moon,’ ‘Raja Bansi,’ ‘ born of a 
king,’ etc., etc. 

The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans and Rajpits were, 
possibly, as aterm of reproach, called‘ Khas,’ or the ‘ fallen,’ from ‘ Khasna’ 
to fall; but the Brahmans invested this progeny with the sacred thread 
also, and thereby gave them a higher social standing than the Magars and 
Gurungs. But this is most clearly and graphically described by Brian 
Hodgson. 

After describing, how the Mahomedan conquest and bigotry continued 
to drive multitudes of Brahmans from the plains of Hindustan to the proxi- 
mate hills, which now form the western territories of Népal, Brian Hodgson 
says i— 

“ The Brahmans found the natives illiterate, and without faith, but fierce 
and proud. They saw that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive 
their doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted 
accordingly. To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts they 
.communjcated, in defiance of the creed they taught, the lofty ranks and honour 
of the Kshatriya order. 

“ But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify as well as ambition. 
They found the native females—even the most 
distinguished—nothing loth, but still of a temper, 
like that of the males, prompt to resent indignities. 


Converts to Hinduism. 


A new race arises. 
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“These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their 
embraces, but their offspring must not be stigmatized, as the infamous progeny 
of a Brahman and a Mléchha. ‘To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in 
still greater defiance of their creed, communicated the rank of the second order 
of Hinduism ; and from these two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny) 
mainly, spring the now numerous, predominant, and extensively ramified tribe 
of Khas, originally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, new bearing 
the proud title of Kshatriya, or the military order of the Kingdom of Népal. The 
offspring of the original Khas females and of Brahmans, with the honours and 
rank of the second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic titles of the first 
order; and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so many Lranches 
of the military tribes of Nép3l is to be sought in the nomenclature cf 
the sacred order.” 

It may he added, as remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit of the 
Parbattiahs (Highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hin- 
duism in Nép4l, and the various attempts of the Brahmans in high office to 
procure the «bolition of a custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties 
now profess, the Khas still insist that the fruit of commerce, marriage, is out 
of the question, between their fcmales, and males of the sacred order shall be 
1anked as Kshatriya, wear the thread, and assume the patronymic title. 

It will thus be scen that the Khas are derived from three sources :— 

1. Progeny of Brahmans and Chatris with women of the hill tribes. 
2. Converted barbarians. 
38 Ekthariahs. 

The famous Prime Minister Bhim Sen was the descendant of a Magar 
Thapa, as was also General Amar Sing. 

Now, as has been shown, from the advent of these thousands of foreigners 
and their numerous progeny, sprang up a new race, 
called Khas, and with this new race also came a new 
language, a kind of Hindi patois, which was called the language of the Khas, 
or Khas-Khira, which is now-a-days the lengua franca of Nepal. 

“ The only language of southein origin spoken in Népil is the Khis- 
Khira brought there by colonies from below, and now so generally diffused 
that, in the provinces west of the Kali river, it has nearly eradicated the 
vernacular tongues, and though less prevalent in the provinces eagt of that 
river, it has, even with them, as far as the Tirsulganga, divided the empire of 
speech almost equally with the local mother-tongues.” 

Brian Hodgson wrote this about fifty years ago, since which the Khas 
language has made immense strides, and is now understood more or less all 
over Népal from the Kali to the Michi. 


A new language arises, 
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Brian Hodgson says :— 

“ Khas-Khira is terse, simple, sufficiently copious in words, and very 
characteristic of the unlettered but energetic race of soldiers and statesmen who 
made it what it is. 

“ At present it is almost wholly in its structure, and in eight-tenths of its 
vocabulary, substantially Hindi. Yet several of its radical words still indicate 
an ancient barbarous stock, and I have no doubt that the people who more 
especially speak it (the Khas), were originally what Menu calls them, réz., 
barbarous mountaineers of a race essentially the same with the several other 
races of Népalese Highlanders. 

“The Gurkhalis speak Khis-Khira and to their asc ‘ndeney is its preva- 
lence in later times to be mainly ascribed. 

“The emigrations from the south, which caused the birth of the Khas 
language, eet chiefly in the provinces west of the Tirsulganga. 

“There to this day Brahmanical Hinduism principally flourishes, its 
great suppoiters being the Khas, and next 140 them the Magars and Gurungs. 

“‘ These southern immigrants were so numerous as to be able to give the 
impress of their own speech and religion to the rude and scattered High- 
landers,” 

The Khas are the predominant race of Népal. They are generally slighter, 
more active, and more intelligent than either the Magar or Gurung. 

They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more lable to Brahmanical 
prejudices than the Magar or Gurung. ‘They, however, make little of the 
ceremonial law of the Hindus in regard 1o food and sexual relations. Theit 
active habits and vigorous characters could not brook the restraint of ritual 
law. Their few prejudices are rather useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they 
favour sobriety argl cleanliness. 

They are temperate, hardy, and brave, and make good soldiers. They 
intermarry in their own castes, and have a high social standing in Nepal. 

In the Népalese Army almost all the officers above the rank of Lieutenant 
are Khas and so are by far the greater proportion of officers below the rank of 
Captain. 

They are intensely proud of their traditions, and look down upon Magars 
and Gurungs. 

Jn their own country any Khas who runs away ina battle becomes an 
outcact, and his very wife is unable to eat with him. They are very national 
in their feelings, 

In the Népalese ‘ Rifle Brigade,’ which consists of the picked men of 
~ all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5’ 8” and over, with magnifi- 


cent physique. 
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Colonel Bahadur Gambar Sing, who at present commands the ‘ Rifles,’ 
served as private under Sir Jang Bahadur at Lucknow during the Mutiny. 
He there greatly distinguished himself by single-handed capturing three guns 
and killing seven mutineers. He received an acknowledgment from the 
British Government for his bravery, and the Prince of Wales presented him in 
1875 with a claymore, with an inscription thereon. In this fight Colonel 
Gambar Sing had no other weapon than his kikri, and he received 23 wounds, 
some of which were very dangerous, and to this day his face is scarred with 
huge sword-cuts. He also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly 
cut off. Sir Jang Bahadur had a special medal struck for him, which the 
gallant old gentleman wears on all great parades. 

The offspring of an Opadiah Brahman with a Brahman’s widow is called 


* Jaici.’ ‘Jaici.’ 
That of a Jaici, and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is called Khuttyi. 
* Khattri.’ The Khattri wears the thread, but is below the Khas. 


The offspring of a Khas with a Magarin or Gurungin is a titular Khas, 
but any pure Khas, or even his very father should not eat with him 

About Khattris, Dr. L. Hamilton says :— 

“The descendants of the Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, although 
admitted to be Khas (or impure), are called Kshatris, which terms are consi- 
dered as perfectly synonymous.” 

It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, called ‘ Deokotas,’ 
from Bareilly, did settle in the country, and intermarried with the Khas 
Khattris. All the Khattris wear the thread, and are considered as belonging 
to the military tribes. 

Since the return of Jang Bahadur from England, a number of Gurkha 
Khas have taken to calling themselves Chettris. There. is no such man in 
the whole of Népal as a Gurkha Chettri. 

Khas thete are, and Khattris there are also, but Chettris there are none, 
and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from India.* 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthariahs, the descen- 
dants of more or less pure Rajpits and other Kshatriyas of the plains. They 
claimed a vague superiority to the Khas, but the great tide of events around 
them has now thoroughly confounded the two races in all essentials, and there- 
fore they will not be shown as a separate tribe, but be included with Khas. 
Brian Hodgson says :— 

“The Khas were, long previously to the age of Prithvi Narayan, 





® This is correct. The word Khas appears to be very rarely used. In faot, it appears to be - 
a term of reproach. es 
J. MOK. Hoaa, Carraln, 9th Gurkha Rifles 
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extensively spread over the whole of the Chaobisia, and they are now to be found 
every part of the existing Kingdom of Népal, as well as in Kumaon, which was in 
part of Népal until 1816. The Khas are more devoted to the house of Gurkha 
as well as more liable to Brahmanical prejudices than the Magars or Gurungs, 
and on both accounts are perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our 
service than the latter tribes.*¥ 1 say somewhat, because it Is a mere question 
of degree; the Khas having certainly no religious prejudices, nor probably any 
national partialities which would prevent their making excellent and faithful 
setvants-in-arms ; and they possess pre-eminently that masculine energy of 
character and love of enterprise which distinguish so advantageously all the 
military races of Népal.”’ 

Captain J. Hogg, 9th Gurkha Rifles, points out that a great many people 
are still underthe erroncous impression that the Khas Gurkhas are liable to 
Brahmanical prejudices, and states :— 

“The Khas whose immediate father is a Brihman may be that way inclined, 
but the hundreds of others whose fathers for generations back have been Khas 
(not Brahman) certainly show no caste prejudices, nor do they make any fuss 
about their food, etc. These are the men we now endeavour to enlist, and they 
take if as a personal insult if it is suggested that they are liable to Brihman- 
ical prejudices.” 

I certainly have noticed no caste prejudices on active service amongst the 
many KhasI have met. 

To the north and to the west of Sallyan, numbers of Matwala Khas are to 
be found. They are rarely if ever found to the east of 
the Gandak river. There can be no doubt that this 
race found its origin somewhere about Sallyan, or perhaps still further west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of Western Népal 
with a Magar woman of Western Népal. ? 

If the woman happens to belong to the Rana clan of the Magar tribe, the 
progeny is then called a Bhat Rana. 

The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He eats and drinks and 
in every way assimilates himself with the Magars and Gurungs. He invari- 
ably claims to be a Magar. 

Amongst the Matwala Khas are to be found those who call themselves 
Bohra, Roka, Chohan, Jhankri, etc. 

These ate easy to identify, but it is more difficult to find out a Matwala 

who calls himself a Thapa. His strong Magar appearance, his not wearing 


Matwala Khas 





* This was written in 1832,—namely, only sixtcen years after our war with Nepal—and it is 
oh that account that Brian Hodgson says the Khas are somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our 
service—not for want of bravery or soldierly qualities. 
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the thread, and his eating and drinking freely with the real Magars, all tend 
to prove him to be what he almost invariably claims to be, v¢z., a real Magar. 
The writer has found men in the ranks who for years had served as and been 
considered Magars, but who really were Matwala Khas. Some very excellent 
results are obtained amongst the Matwala Khas, although the greater pro- 
portion are coarse-bred and undesirable. 


Alina. 
Bajgai. 
Bhatta. 
Bhaltala. 
Dangal. 


Khairak oti. 
Khaptari. 


Banibu. 
Bamba. 
Bhajgai. 
Gaglia. 


Bagduwal. 
Bahmandani. 
Bayal. 


Dewakota. 


Bara}. 
Chandra. 


Bagilia. 
Rarwal. 
Godar. 


Alfina. 
Himal. 
Kala. 
Khulal. 

















KHAS CLANS. 
~ADHIKARI. 
~Dhami. Khirsing. 
Gianwali. Khushiab. 
Khadsena. ~Man. 
Khaptari Musiah. 
Khirseni. Pokhryal. 
2. BANIYA. 
Sinjapati. 
3. BASNIET. 
Kholya. | Liimchane. 
Khulal. Poryal. 
Sripali. 
4. BANDART. 
Gianwilai. Raghibansi. 
Kala. Regm1. 
Kalakotia. Rikh mel. 
Lama. Sinjali. 
5. BISHT. 
Dahal. Khansila. 
Kala. Khaptari. 
Kalakotia. Puwar. 
6. BOHRA.* 
Jureli. | Maharaji. 
- 7. BURHA. 

8. BURATHOK1. 
Deobar. Nare. 
Mohat. Khaptar:. 

~ 9. GHARTI. 
K alakotia. Lamchane. 
Khandka. Machiwal. 
Khulal. Machel. 

Suyal. 
10. KARKI. 

Lamé. Lepholi. 
Maharaji. Piuthani. | 
Mula. Rukmel. - 
Mundala or Murula Rumi. 


Poryal. 


Thakuri. 


Thimi. 


Thararai. 


Puwéir. 
Rakmi. 


Sinjapatti. 


Waglia. 


Oli. 


Sinjaili. 


Somal. 


Khaptari. 


Puwar. 


Malaji. 
Poryal. 
Sripéli. 


Sripali. 
Sufar. 





* I can ascertain “nothing about Bohra being a tribe, 
Barathokis are often spoken of as Boras for short. 


Our men say it is nota separate tribe, but the 


J, McK, Hoag, Hh Gurkha Riftes. 


Bagale. 
Barwal. 
Basniet. 
Gimire. 
Kalakotia. 
Karka. 
Khaptari 


Acharja. 

- Adikhari. 
Aphaltopi. 
Amgai. 
Arjal. 
Armel. 
Arulie. 

Bagiaile. 
Bajyai. 
Bak hati. 
Bale. 
Lanstala. 
Ba stalh oti ‘. 
Bamankoti. 
Baral. 
Barwal. 
Basyal. 
Batial. 
Bemsal. 
Bhandaii. 
Lhansara. 
Bhattarai. 
Bhikral. 
Bhirial. 


Bhustarimal. 


Bhusal. 
Bhurtel. 
Bogti. 
Bohra. 
Budal. 
Chalatauli. 
Chalise. 


Chapagai. 


Arjal. 
Arthi. 
Bagale. 


Atarapanthi. 
Baripanthi. 


Basnayet. 
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11. KHANDKA. 
Khulal. | Poryal. | Thararai. 
Lakangi. Pawar. Tolani. 
Lamchane. haj. Tuiami. 
Maharji. Sarbe. 
Palpah. Sewali (or Siowli). 
Partial. Sobe. 
Piwari. Sujal. 
"12. KHATTRIS. 
Chapain. | Khatiora. ~ Pande. 
Chaula gal. Katwal. Fanth., 
Chunab. Khandal. Parajuli. 
Chuain. Khaptari. Parajaikamla. 
Chonial. Kharal. Partak. 
Dal. hati. Pekurel. 
Dalal. Khijal. Pokhryal. 
Dalal. K hilatani. Porseni. 
Dani. Khulal. Poryal. 
Dangali. K hirseni. Puwar. 
Dang. Kvuerala. awa). 
Neokota. Koniel. Regmi, 
Dhaha'. Konwar. Rijal. 
Dhamal. Kukrial. Rupaklieti. 
Dhongial. Kuma. Suhane. 
Dital. _ Label. Saktial. 
Dhungana. Lamchane. Sangrola. 
Gairia. Lampail. Sapkotia. 
Ganjal. Lohnia. Sate. 
Gartaula. \ Loyal. Satyal. 
Gianwali. | Luentel. Saon. 
Ghinniria. Mahatra. Seora. 
Gothami. Maji. Sikityal. 
Hamiagai. Maraseni. Sijal. 
Kabelia. | Muri Bhus. Siraula. 
Kadaris. | Mohat. Silwal. 
Kakeel. Nuipal. Suveri. 
Kala. | Neupani. Tandan. 
Kandél. Ojhr. Tewari. 
Kaphle. Oui. Thapa. 
Karka. | Osti. Timsena. 
Karki. |  Oupreti. Wagle. 
Kaskéli. Pachain. 
13. KONWAR. 
Basnayet. | Khulal. ~ Rana. 
Jogi. Panth. Wayjha. 
Khandka. Poryal. 
14. MANJ HI. 
~ Rai. 
16. MAHAT. 
Kalikotia. J Sinjapatti. ] Sutar. 
—- 16. RANA. 
Bhat. Dhuhana. Pandel. 
Deokota. ; Maski. Puwar. 
Simauli. 
17. RAWAT. 
Khaptari. | Sijial. I Suyal, 
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~ 18. ROKA, 
Dud. { Lamchane. 
“19, THAPA. 
Bagile. Gudar. Lamchane. 
Bagial. Kalakotia. Mabaraji. 
Deoga. Khaptari. Parajuli. 
Gagliya. Khulal, Pujar. 
Ghimire. Konwar. Pulami. 
Thakutial. 


Sijial, 


Puwar. 
Sanial. 
8 inghd ali. 
Sin jali. 
Suyal. 


The following, although they mostly appear as clans amongst the tribe 


shown above, are said also to be tribes. 


I doubt the existence of all of them 


as tribes, but as some may be, sol enter them all. Probably they are pro- 


geny of Brahmans or Matwala Khas of Western Népal. 


Ankhle. Dangi. Panre.* 
Bagale. Godar. Rami. 
Balk ote. Kathait. Rawal.t 
Barwal. Marseni. Rokaha, 
Bhatttarai. Oli. Remal. 
PANRE SUBDIVISIONS.* 
Actbare. J Kala. 
RAWAL SUBDIVISIONS.t 
Bagundel. | Bhatta. [ Pujari. 
SAON SUBDIVISIONS.{: 
Gora. | Malsia. |  Sunkoti. 


Sahani. 
Saon.f 


Sinjali. 


Sathi. 
Domdi. 


Kala. 
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CHAPTER V. 
GURUNGS. 


Magears and Gurunas are by common consent recognised as the leas 
tdeul of what a Gurkha soldier should be. 

As these tribes have submitted to the ceremonial law of purity, and to 
Brahmanical supremacy, they have been adopted as 
Hindus, but they have been denied the sacred thread, 
and take rank asa doubtful order below the Kshatriya, 

They are practically only Hindus because it is the fashion; they have 
gone with the times, and consequently their Hinduism is not very strict, and 
they and the Limbus and Rais are decidedly the least prejudiced in caste 
matters of all classes of Népal who seek our service. Gurungs participated in 
all the military successes of the house of Gurkha, and although they have 
less sympathy with the Government, they are still very loyal to it. 

The Gurungs lent themselves less early, and less heartily, to Brahmanical 
influences, and they have retained to a greater extent than the Magars their 
national peculiarities and language. In stature the Gurungs are generally 
larger and more powerful than the Magars and Khas. 

The Magars and Gurungs have alreidy been referred to as being of the 
Tartar race; they in Népal follow agricultural pursuits; thoy are square-built, 
sturdy men, with fine, muscular and large chest and limb development ; low in 
stature, and with little or no hair on face or body, and with fair complexions. 
They are a merry-hearted race, eat animal food, and in Népal drink a kind of 
beer made from rice called jair and a kind of spirit called ‘raksi.? In our 
battalions they will drink any English wine, spirits, or beer. They are intensely 
fond of soldiering. They are very hardy and extremely simple-minded, 
They are kind-hearted and generous, and as recruits absolutely truthful. They 
are very proud and sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or undeserved censure. 
They are very obstinate, very independent, very vain, and in their plain clothes 
inclined to be dirty. They are intensely loyal to each other and their officers 
in time of trouble or danger. 

Brian Hodgson says about the Magars and Gurungs:— 

“From lending themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical influ- 
ences than the Khas, they have retained, in vivid freshness, their original lan- 
guages, physiognomy, and, ina Jess degree, habits. Their two languages differ 


Gurungs. 
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materially, though both belonging to the unpronominalised type of the 
Turanian tongues. 

«The Gurungs are less generally and more recently redeemed from Lamaism 
and primitive impurity than the Magars. 

“ But though both the Gurungs and Magars still retain their own verna- 
cular tongues, Tartar faces, and careless manners, yet, what with military 
service for several generations under the predominant Khas, and what with 
the commerce of Khas males with their females, they have acquired the Khas 
language, though not to the oblivion of their own, and the Khas habits and 
sentiments, but with sundry reservations in favour with pristine liberty. 

“ As, however, they have, with such grace as they could muster, submit- 
ted themselves to the ceremonial laws of purity, and to Brahman supremacy, 
they have been adopted as Hindus, but they have been denied the thread, 
and constitute a doubtful order below it.” 

The participation of the Magars and Gurungs, in the political success of 
the now dominant Khas, has spread them as peaceful settlers, in no scanty 
numbers, easterly and westerly from the Kali to the Michi. The locale of the 
Magars and Gurungs, however, not more than 140 years back, or before 
the conquest by the house of Gurkhi, was to the west of the Népal 
Valley. 

The Gurung’s resided in a line of country running parallel to that occupied 
by the Magars, and to the north of it, and extending to the snows in that 
direction. 

The manners of the Magars and Gurunges are in most respects very 
similar, and hoth these tribes were much addicted to arms. 

Of the ancient history of the Gurungs we scarecly know anything. 

I¢ would appear that a chief, who was Raja of Kaski, settled in Ghand- 
rung, where the Gurungs were most predominant. 
These people were strongly attached to his descendants, 
by whom they were not disturbed in their religious opinions or customs, and 
in their own homes they practically still continue to follow the doctrines of 
Sakia as explained to them by Lamas of their own tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet ever been admitted to the dignity of Khas, but 
with their constant intercourse with the Khas, who are Hindus, their original 
faith is getting weaker and in time will disappear. 

It may here be pointed out that none of the high-sounding titles which 
are to be found amongst the Magars, and which were evidently brought 
in by the Brahmans from Hindustan, are to be found amongst the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Gurkhas the writer has seen, he has never mot 
a Surja Bansj Gurung, and he doubts the existence of any. 


Gurung Chieftains. 
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The Gurung tribe consists of two great divi 


Two great divisions. 


sions :— 
1. The Charjit. 2. The Solahjat. 
The Charjat, as its name implies, is composed of four castes, vis, :— 
~1. Ghale. 3. Lama.® 
2. Ghoténi (or Ghundgni). 4. Lamchane, 


Each of these four castes comprises a number of clang, and some of these 
are, again, subdivided into families, 

The Charjat Gurung might be called the Gurung aristocracy, 

Every Gurung recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs to 
the Charjat or to the Solihjat, but numbers of the latter will try to 
claim the former. A little trouble will almost jnvariably bring out the 
truth,t 

The Charjat Gurung is very much looked up to by the Solahjat. 

A Solahjat Gurung cannot marry a Charjat, nor can he ever by any 
means become a Charjat. 

Questioning a Charjat Gurung would be much as follows :-—~ 

‘What is your name P”’ - « “Jasbir Gurung.” 
“What Gurung are you?” . . «. “ Charjat.” 

“ Which of the Charjat ?” . “ Lamchane.” 
“Which Lamchaniaclanf” . . « Plohne,”’ 

* What Ploh nian P”’ »  « “ Atbai.” 

Of the Charjat Gurungs the Ghale i is by far the most difficult to obtain, 

The Plohne and Chenwari clans of the Liaimchane are hoth subdivided 
into families; the hest Plohne family is the Athai, and the best. of the Chen- 
wari is the Charghari. 

It will be noticed that nearly all Ghotani clans end with “ron. ” 
excellent recruits arg also obtained from the Solahjat. 

In olden days the Ghales ruled the country about Lamjing and had their 

pn own king, a Ghale. Their kingdom nominally exists 
to this day. 

The following tradition regarding the birth of the Charjat exists :— 

A Thakur king asked the King of Lamjing for his daughter’s hand in 
marriage. 

The Ghale king accepted the proposal favourably, and sent a young and 
beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur king, who duly married her, 
and by her begot several children. 

Some years afterwards it transpired that this young maiden was no kings’ 
daughter, but merely one of her slave attendants; whereupon the Thakur 


en serene ee ee et — 


Some 





® Should not be confounded with the Murmi Lama. 
+ lam afraid this is dying cut 0 little, and the Charjit and Solabjat are getting mjxed yp, 
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king was yery angry, and sent a message threatening war, unless the Ghale 
king sent him his rea] daughter. 

The King of Lamziang thereupon complied, and this time sent his real 
daughter, whom the Thakur king married, and by whom he begot three sone. 
From these three sons are descended the Ghotani, Lama, and Lamchane clans. 

It was then ruled that these three sons and their descendants should rank 
equal to the Ghale clan, and that they should be called the Charjat Gurungs, 
whilst the descendants of the children of the slave-mother should be called 
Solahjats and should for ever beservants to the Charjat. 

From this it would appear that the Ghale Gurung is the oldest and the 
purest of all Gurung clans. They certainly are splendid men of the purest 
Gurkha type. 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which is called 
in Khas-Khira ‘Gurung ko Bangsaoli.’ 

The Solahjat Gurung will alwiys make obeisance to the Charjat, and 
when travelling in their own country, the Solahjat will generally carry the 
Charjat’s load. 

It is said that Colonel Lachman Gurung offered his daughter’s weight in 
gold to any Charjat who would marry her. A poor man of the Ghotani clan, 
being sorely tempted by the bribe, offered himself as a husband, but was 
at once outcasted and reduced to a Solahjat, and so tha marriage never came 
off. In connection with this case, Sir Jang Bahadur, being anxious to 
elucidate, if possible, the difference between Charjat and Solahjat Gurungs, 
had the history of the Gurungs brought to him, and having read the same, 
declared that the Solahjat Gurung must remain satisfied with his present 
position, and be for ever the servant of the Charjat. 

Many centuries ago, it is said, a landslip occurred which buried a whole 

Tradition regarding the village, and destroyed all the inhabitants, except one 
“ Tite ”’ clan. small boy, who was found by a Lamchane Gurung 
amongst the dééris. 

He took the boy home and adopted him, but as he did not know who the 
father of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as to what clan this boy 
should belong to. 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all his descen- 
dants should be called Tate Lamchanes (‘Tute’ means broken, rugged), 
because he had been found on broken, rugged ground. 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchane Gurung 

‘Tradition regurding amongst some reeds. It was settled that this boy 
‘ Plohnian’clan. and all his descendants should be called Plohnian 
TLamchane (‘Plohn’ means reeds), because he had been found amongst reeds, 
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There are two regiments of Gurungs in the Népilese army—the Kali 
Bahadur and the Kali Persad. The former is absolutely a Gurung regiment, 
and most of the men are Charjat Gurungs. 

They are a magnificent body of men, consisting of all the picked Gurungs 
of Népal. They must average over 5’ 6” in height, with splendid physique. 

The Gurungs of Eastern Népal are, in my opinion, with few exceptions, 
very much inferior to those of Central Népal, in physique, appearance, and in 
all respects. 

Through intermarriage with other races of Eastern Népil, or through 
other causes, they have deteriorated in physique, and in most cases have lost 
all idea as to what clan, and even as to what tribe they belong. 

I give no list, and take absolutely no notice, of such clans and tribes as 
were givento me hy Gurung recruits of Eastern Népal, as I find they 
are almost invariably unrecognizable corruptions of real Gurung names, or else 
titles borrowed from other races of Eastern Népal. 

The Gurungs of Eastern Népal, with a very few exceptions, are practically 
not Gurung at all. 

Although, perhaps, the actual descendants of the conquerors of Eastern 
Népal, what with intermarriage, and what with residing in the minority 
amongst an immense majority of forcigners, they have lost all individuality. 

In my opinion, a good Limbu, Rai, or Sunwir, is a more desirable lad to 
enlist than the average Magar or Gurung of Eastern Nepal. 


GURUNGS OF CIIARJAT. 
GHALE CLANS (Charja/). 


Barapage. Kialdiung. Parja. Rilten. 
Gerlez. Khagi. Py ling. S imri.* 
Gyapsing. Lamchane. Rilli. Samunder, 


* The Gerlen, Ralten, and Samri clans are the best of the Ghalleas. The 
Samunders, Kialdung, Khagi, and Parja clans I have also met. 


GHOTANI CLANS (Charjat). 


Adunron. Kelonron. Migiron. 
Chebiron. Kilat . Mlogron. 
Chomron. Kongron. Morlon. 
Gholron. Kudlaron. Nagiron. 
Harptu. Logon. Naikrone 
Kaliron. Lamkune. Pachron. 
Kamjai. Mazuron. Pochkiron. 
Walron. 

LAMA CLANS (Charjat). 
Chelen. Pengi. Pangi. Megi. 
Chenwiri. Pipro. Pyung. Muktan. 
Fiche. Karki. Tengi. Timji. 
Hurduvga. Kelung. Tidun or Titun. Tonder. 
Nakche. Khimu. Kurungi. Urdung. 
Pachron. Kib. Lohon. Yo}. 
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Adi. 
Chen. 
Chenwé&ri. 
Chipling. 
Chingi. 
Chomron. 
Dungli. 
Kahieh. 
Kaliron. 


- Ale. 
Baindi. 
Bhaju. 
Bhuj or Bhuje. 
Bokati. 


Chagli or Chakli. 


Charlang. 
Chime. 
Chohomonu. 
Chormi. 
Chornu. 
Chumaru. 
Dar ami. 
Dial. 
Dingial. 
Durial. 
Gelang. 
Ghabbu. 
Ghorenj. 
Gounor. 
Gulanzve. 

to (Ku. 

“= J Sil. 

‘2 \ Siurii. 
7 UPnu 
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LAMACHINE CLANS (Chérjaé). 


Kiwali. 
Krigi. 
Kroko. 
Kurbu. 
Lem. 
Lengra. 
Lunam. 
Maili. 
Marenu. 


Tasuron. 


, 


| 
| 


Nasa or Nacha. 
Naikron. 
Nasuron. 
Nizain. 

Pachen. 

Pajji Lem. 

Pan gi. 

Phitti. 
Plohnian. 


GURUNGS OF THE SOLAHJAT. 


Hiuj. 
Hurdung. 
Jeltirg. 
Jimiel, 
Jhimal. 
Jumnreli. 
Kepchen. 
Khap'‘arl. 
Khatrain. 
Khu'al, 
Kinju. 
Kiapehain. 
Koke. 
Kongi Lama. 
Kubchen. 
Kiamai. 
Krowwjai. 
Labor. 
Langwaja. 
Leghen. 
Lenghi. 
Lohon. 
Lyurg. 
Main 
Mapchain. 


Maron. 

Masran gi. 

Migi. 

M objai or 
Mahbrijai. 


Mor or Mormain. 


Murum., 
Nanra 
Nansing. 


Pajju or Pachun. 


Palja. 
Palanja. 
Palja. 
Palna. 
Parjun. 


Phin ali, Piwali, cr 


Phiuy ail. 
Plen. 
Plopo. 
Pumai. 
Ponj Ue 
Pudusa. 
Pulami. 
RNemni, 
Rilah. 


Prob. 
Purani. 
Silangi. 
Sinj Oorone 
Tamme. 
Thanke, 
Toson. 
Tute. 
Twidian. 


Rimil. 
Sarbuja. 
Tahin. 
Tamain. 
Tamme. 
Telej. 
Tendur. 
Tenlaja. 
Thar. 
Thim ain. 
Tingi Lama, 
Tol. 
Tolangi. 
Torjain. 
Tormain» 
Tute. 
Uze. 
Yoje. 
Yujali. 





Norg.— Several Gurang clans, both of the Charjat and Solabjat, are called by a certain name in Khits-kira 
and by a diflerent one in Gurung-kira, thus := 


Dingial is Khas-kira for 
Darlami 
Cheuwari 
Pajji Lem ,, 
Ale is Khas-kira for a clan whose 


Ha Pacharon 
¥ Kroko Lem _,, 
Gurung-kura name I have forgotten. 


Kepchen in Gurung-kira, 
Plen 


4 


Several cians, therefore, are no doubt repeated twice, once in Khas-kira and once in Gurung-kara, but for 
facility of reference, I think it bestto leave them thus alphabetically arranged. : 
Members of the Giabring clan are often uscd for priestly or religious ceremonies. Giabrings are supposed not 


to eat fowls. Personaily I have seen them enjoying ‘* murghis * on many occasions. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MAGARS. 


Or very ancient Magar history we know nothing, and the first time that 
they came into prominence as a great power is about 
A. D. 1100, when we hear that Mukinda Sena, the 
Magar King of Palpa and Botwal, invaded and conquered the Népal Valley, 
and committed terrible atrocities during the reign of Hari Dova, hing of 
Népal. 

The principal seat of the Magars was most of the central and lower parts 
of the mountains between the Jingrak (Rapti of Gorakhpir) and Marsiandi 
rivers. 

That they resided about Palpa from time immemorial is well-knewn. 

Doctor F. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 says that the Magars, 
who resided to the west ef the Gandak river, seem to have reccived the Raj- 
put princes with much cordiality. 

Until the arrival of the Rajpits and Brahmans, the hill tribes seem all 
to have eaten every kind of animal food, including the cow. 

Each tribe appears originally to havé had a priesthood and duties peculiar 
to itself, and to have worshipped chiefly ghosts. 

The Magars have for many centuries more or less admitted the supremacy 
of the doctrines of the Brahmans, and consequently they have adopted many 
Rajput customs, ceremonies, and names. The Gurungs also, but toa very 
much lesser degree, ha¥e borrowed from the Rajpits, but this does not give 
either of these two tribes any claim to any other descent than Mongolian. 

Owing to the geographical position of the tract of country inhabited by 

Effects of Hindu influence the Magars, they were the first to receive immigrants 
on Magers. from the plains of India, and thus conversions were 
more numerous amongst the Magars than any of the other hill tribes living 
farther north or east. 

The Magar women have consequently had more intercourse with the 
Brahmané’ and Rajpits, and probably the greater proportion of original Khas, 
were the progeny of Brahmans and Rajpits of India with Magar women. 

Hence we find amongst Magars many high-born titles such as Surajvangi, 
Chandravansi, etc., etc., which undoubtedly never existed amongst the 
Magars themselves, but were introduced from India. 


First mention of Magars. 


G & 
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Some of the Magars having been converted assumed the sacred thread, 
whilst others did not; hence we find Ghartis, Ranas, and Thapas, who appear 
as tribes belonging both to the Magars and to the Khas. 

Hamilton says in 1819 :— 

“The Ghartis are of two kinds, Khas and Bhujial. The former are 
admitted to the military dignity, but the latter wallow in all the abominations 
of the impure Gurungs, and do not speak the Khas language, 

“The Ranis (Hamilton might also have added the Thapis and Bura- 
thokis, etc.,) are divided into two kinds, the Khas and the Magar. The latter 
are a branch of the Magar tribe and totally neglect the rules of purity. It 
is not cven all the Rajpits that have adopted the rules of purity, and while 
some branches of the same families were pure, others rejected the advice of 
the sacred orders, and ate and drank whatever their appetites craved. 

“The family of Gurkha, which now (1802) governs Népal, although it 
pretends to come from Chitor, is in reality of the Magar tribe, and, at any 
rate, these people are now firmly attached to its interests, by having largely 
shared in the sweets of conquest; and by far the greatest part of the regular 
troops of that nation is composed of this family. 

“When the colony from Chitor first took possession of Palpa it belonged 
to a Magar chief, and the people were of that tribe. 

“T shall not take it upon myself to say whether the Palpa family, said to 
be descended from Chitor, really wergso, or were impure mountaineers, who 
had this pedigree invented to flatter them when they turned from their impure 
ways and were induced to follow the Brahmans.” 

The chiefs of Rising, Ghiring, and Gajarkot were related to the Palpa 
family by birth, and yet they are described by Hamilton as “wallowing in 
all the ancient abominations of the mountaineers,” from which it seems very 
probable that the rulers of Palpa, and all other Chasbisia chiefs, were really 
Magars, and that perhaps in after-time, to hide their ignoble birth, they in- 
vented stories of being descended from Rajpits whom they made to appear as 
having ousted the Magar chief, and seized the government of the country. 

Since the conquest of Népal, Magars are to be found anywhere from the 
Sarda in the west, to the Michi on the east, but their proper habitat is west 
of the Népal Valley, and there undoubtedly the best and purest Magars are 
found to this day in large numbers. 

The following tradition given by Pandit Sarat Chandra Dass proves the 
existence of Magars in Eastern Népal at no great distance west of Kanchin- 
yinga :— 

“The legend which I heard of the Kangpachan people (west of Kanchin- 
jinga) and of the Magars, the ruins of whose forts and town we saw in the 
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Kangpachan valley, is very interesting. People say the account is correct and 
true. 

“The upper valley of the Kangpachan river, through the graco and bless- 
ing of the Royal Kanchinjinga, was peopled by men of Thibetan extraction, 
called the Sherpa, whose orginal home was in the mountains of Sher Khambu, 

(;} Eastern Kiranta, 
“The lower valley, a few miles below the Kangpachan village, on account 
the comparatively sluggish course of the river, contained many spacious 
banks fit to be the habitation of hill-men. The Magar tribe of Népal occu- 
pied these tracts. Their chief, who had become very powerful, extended his 
sway over the people of Kangpachan, and exacted a heavy tax from them. 

“ His deputies always oppressed the people to squeeze out money from 
them, so that at last they were driven through desperation to take revenge 
upon their enemics. 

“The Magar chief accordingly was murdered with all his followers upon 
their visiting the Kang pachan village on a ccrtain occasion. 

“ The wife of the Magar chief thereupon planned the best means of wreak- 
ing vengeance on the Kangpachan murderers. 

“She, therefore, ordered grand funeral observances for the honour and 
benefit of the departed soul. The funeral was appointed to take place six 
miles up the river, midway between the two great villages of the Kangpachan 
valley, so that all the villagers might assemble there. 

“ After the queen’s followers had finished drinking, poisoned wine was 
given plentifully to the Kangpachan villagers, who, suspecting nothing, 
drank freely and all died. In this way nearly one thousand men and women 
died. 

“The infants ig arm were taken away by the queen’s followers. 

The place where this foul deed was committ d is now called ‘'Tong-Songh 
pbhug’ or ‘ the place which witnessed a thousand murders.’ 

“Tn consequence of this a Tibetan army invaded the several Jougs Lelong- 
ing to the queen, when she shut herself up in one of her captles. 

She had made no preparations to fight the enemy, but her soldiers 
defended the place fcr three months. 

“The Tibetans then tried to compel the Magars to surrender by depriv- 
ing them of water. At last the queen aware of this intention, threw all 
the water she had in store towards the Tibetan camp. ‘The Tibetans think: 
ing that she had abundance of water inside the castle raised the siege, and 
went to a distance to watch the movements of the Magars. She immediately 
collected her men and pur:ued the enemy, when a skirmish took place, in which 
she fell fighting nobly. The Tibetwns expelled allthe Magars from the 
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country, #¢z., Kangpachan and Tambaa valley, and left their property to the 
Kangpachan people.” 

The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes, and no more, although 
the following all claim to be Magars, and try in every way to estaolish them- 
selves as such :-— 

Bohra (really a Matwala Khas of Western Népal) 


~ Roka*® ( ditto ditto ditto ). 
~Chohan ( ditto ditto ditto ). 
Jhankri*® ( ditto ditto ditto ). 


Konwér ( progeny of mendicant). 
~Uchéi ( — ditto of Thakur). 


In days of old a certiin number of Magars were driven out of their own 
country, and settled in Western Nepal amongst strangers. From the progeny 
of these sprang up many clans of mixed breeds, who now claim to be pure- 
bred Magars, but are not recognized as such, 

In addition to the few mentioned ahove, are some others who also claim 
to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwas, etc., but as they have no real 
relationship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary to enter a list of them here. 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six tribes, which 
are here entered alphabetically :— 


1. Ale. 4, Pin, 
2. Birathoki. 5. Rana. 
3. Ghaiti. 6. Thapi. 


These tribes mostly intermarry with each other, have much the same 
customs and habits, and are in every way equal as regards social standing 
with perhaps a slight preference in favour of the Rana. 

The original home of the Magars was to the west of the Gandak river 
(Kali-wart), and, roughly speaking, ccnsisted of that portion of Népal which 
lies between and round about Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Palpa, and Bhirkot. 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Barah Mangrantht) 
and the residents of the same in time came to be spoken of as the Magars of 
the Barah Mangrinth. 

Brian Hodgson and Captain T. Smith both give the following as the Barah 
Mangranth: Sataun, Payung, Bhirkot, Dhor, Gaerhung, Rising, Ghiring, 
Galmi, Argha, Khachi, Musikot, and Isma. 








* J have seen some ROka and Jhankri recruits who certainly looked pure-bred Gurkhas. EB. V. 

The Saérda on the west and the Gandak in the centre of Nép&l are both spoken of as the 
Kali, ~ 

+ Dr. Hamilton in his book published in 1819 says :— 

“ Before the arrival of the Rajputs, 1t is said that the Magar nation consisted of twelve Thams, 
the whole members of each being supposed to have a common extraction in the male line. Each 
Tham was governed by a chief, considered as the head of a common family.” 
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By the term‘ Barah Mangranth Magars’* no particular set of tribes was 
meant, The term had a purely local meaning, and referred to all such Magars, 
of whatever tribe they might be, whose ancestors had resided for generations 
within the Barh Mangranth. 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it would appear that 
the most powerful kings were those of Gilmi, Argha, Khachi, and that the 
remaining princes were more or less tributary to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, the country bas been redivided, and the twelve districts no longer 
exist as such, and the term ‘ Barah Mangranth Magar’ has no signification 
now, and is therefore falling into disuse. Not one recruit out of five hundred 
knows what the term means. 

As mentioned before, the original home of the Magars was to the west 
of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some clans had for ages occupied 
certain portions of Népal on the east bank. 

The city of Gurkha was originally the residence of the Chitor Ranas. It 
is supposed the city was built by them, and to this day numbers of Chitor 
Ranas are found there. 

The Magars having participated in the military conquests of the house 
of Gurkha, spread themselves far and wide all over Népal, and numbers are 
now to be found to the east of the Gandak river. 

The Ales in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. As a rule they are 
very fair, well-made men. ‘Ihe tribe must, however, 
be rather a small one, as the percentage of Ales 
enlisted yearly is very small. They are most desirable men to get. 

Birathokis f are also apparently very limited in number. Some excellent 
specimens of Gurkhas are, however, every year 
obtained from this tribe. They are very desirable 


Ales. 


Birathokis. ® 


men to get. 

The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should he taken in enlisting 
from this tribe, as they seem to be far more mixed 
than any of the other five pure Magar tribes. By 
careful selection, however, excellent Ghartis can be obtained. 

The Bhajial Gharti lives in the valleys and high mountains to the north 
of Galmi, above the Pins, but immediately below the Karantis. 


Ghartis. 


a Ne ac rane 
®* This information I obtained by personal and careful enquiry both at Gorakhpur and in Népal 
itaelf. I also consulted many native officers and men, and the Prime Minister of N&pal was good 
enough to cause enquiries to be made on this poiut from the most learned men in Népal. Brian 
Hodgson also says: “ The original seat of the Magars is the Mirah Mangrinth,” and he then pro. 
ceeds to give the names of the twelve districts which collectively were called Barah Mangranth. 
+I have occasionally met recruits who called themselves ‘ Bura,’ They are so few, however, 
that 1 have incorporated them with ‘ Birathokis.’ 
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Their tract of country runs along both sides of the Bhaji Khola (river) 
from which they probably derive their name. 

The Bhijial Gharti is generally a shepherd. He lives principally on the 
milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a man of very good physique and heavy 
limbs. He is remarkably dirty when first enlisted. 

Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be confounded, although 
from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt to do so. The Pahare or 
Paharia is a good Magar. The Paré or Paria (from par, outside) should never 
be enlisted. He is, as his name indicates, an outcast or a descendant of an 
outcast. 

The Pan * tribe seems a small one, as but a small percentage of them 
is obtained annually. They are generally men of 
heavy limbs and excellent physique. They much 
resemble Gurungs. They live about Gilmi principally, although of course 
they are found in other places also. They are most desirable men. 

Of all Magars there is no better man than a Ranaof goodclan. In 
former days any Thapaé who had lost three genera- 
tions of ancestors in battle became a Rana, but 
with the prefix of his Thipé clan. Thus a Reshmi ‘lhapa would become a 
Reshmi Rana 

An instance of this is to be found in the 5th Gurkhas, where a havildar, 
Lachman Thipa, and a naik, Shamsher Rana, are descendants from two 
Thapa brothers; but three generations of descendants from one of these 
brothers having been killed in battle, Shamsher Rana’s ancestors assumed 
the title of Rana; Lachman Thapa’s ancestors not having been killed in battle 
for three generations, he remains a Thapa. 

From this custom many Rana clans are said to have sprung up, and this 
would lead one to believe that the Rana tribe was looked up to amongst 
Magars. 

The original Rana clans were few, amongst them being the following : 
Chitore, Maski, Rachal, Wunchin, Thara, Laye, Tharali, Sirajbansi or 
Sirjabansi, Hiski, and Masrangi. 

The 1hipa tribe is by far the greatest of all, and amongst them, yearly, 
hundreds of excellent recruits are obtained. Care 
should, however, be exercised in the selection of 
Thapas, as a very large number of men adopt the title of Thapa, although they 
have no right to the same. 

The Saru and Gaha clans of the Thapa are each subdivided into five or 
more families, and in each case the Kala family is the best. 


Pins, 


Rainas 


Thapas. 


* 1 cannot help thinking Pins are in some way allied to the Gurungs. 
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A Konwar who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of the connection 
between a mendicant and any woman. He is 
generally an ill-bred looking man, and should not 
be enlisted. The Khas Konwar is all right. 

* The Purana Gorakh Regiment in Népal consists entirely of Magars, and is 
a splendid body of men. All the finest Magars of Népal, excepting those in 
the Rifle regiments, are put into this regiment. They must be nearly if not 
quite as big as the Kali Bahadur. — 

The Magars of Eastern Népal are, in my opinion, with a few exceptions, 
very much inferior to those of Central Népal, in physique, appearance, and in 
all respects. 

The remarks which I have made on Gurungs of Eastern Népil, al page 77, 
under heading of Gurungs applies equally forcibly to the Magars of Eastern 
Népal, and for the same reason, therefore, I giveno list and take abso- 
lutely no notice of such corrupted names of Magar clans and tribes as 
have been given to me by Magars of Eastern Népal. 

Central Népal is the real, original, and actual home of the Magars and 
Gurungs, and it is there that allthe information must be sought for, and the 
lists which I give after years of careful enquiry, are, I believe, fairly complete 
and correct, and I seeno reason why I should add the contorted corruptions 
of names which both Magar and Gurung recruits of Eastern Népal give as their 
clans and tribes, whenever they know any. 

Taking it for granted that the Magars and Gurungss of Eastern Népal are 
the descendants of Magars and Gurungs of Central Népal, they should be of the 
same clans and tribes as their ancestors, and therefore if my lists of Magars 
and Gurungs of Central Népal are fairly true and complete, as I believe them 
to be, any new name which comes from Eastern Népal, is probably an untrue 
one, which no real Magar or Gurung would claim. 

~ ALE CLANS. 
Ales of the Roho clan are said not to eat Roho fish. 


Konwér, 


Arghuli or Arghoun'e. Khali. Magiam. Sarangi. 

Bij. Khaptari. Maski. Sarbat. 

Changi. Kharri. Meng. Sarthung. 
Charmi. Khichman. Pachain. Sinjapati. 
Chidi. Khulal. Pagtami. Sithung. 
Dhoreli. Kilung. Pangmi. Sirpali. 
Dukebaki or Darch&ki. Kbulangi. Panthi, Surjavansi = or 
Dura. Kiapchaki. Phiwali Piwali or Surjabanei. 
Gar. Lahakna. Phiuyali. Suyal. 

Gonda. Lamchane. Rakhal. Turokche or 
Gyangmi. Lamjal. Rawial Torokchaki. 
Hiski. Limial. Rimal. Thakchaki. 
Hunchun. Lungche. Roho. Yangmi., 
Kalkimi. 


* See footnote to page 84. 
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Birjali. 
Ralkoti. 
Barkwanri. 
Darlémi, 
Deobal. 
Gamal. 


Arghuli or Arghounli. 


Atriase. 
Baima. 
Bainjali. 
Bhanta. 
shompal. 
Bhujial. 
Bulami. 


Chanchal or Chantial. 


Dagaii. 
Darlami. 
Galami. 
Gamal. 
Garbuja. 


Baijali. 
Balami. 
Bapal. 
Barangi. 
Dagai: .. 
Dagami. 
Darlami. 
Dud. 
Gore. 
Hunjali. 
Jagonle. 


Ale. 
Archami. 
Arghuli or Arghoule. 
Asami. 
Bangling. 
Barathoki. 
Bai kwanri. 
Rara! or Bala’. 
ete 
angnasi. 
Char oi. 
Chitora. 
Chui. 
Darlami. 
Dengaili. 
Dad or Dut. 
Durtngcheng. 
Gacha. 
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~ BORATHOKI CLANS. 


Karal. 
Ulange. 
Karrmani. 
Kechaki. 
Lamchane. 


Pahare. 
Rahu. 
Ram jali. 
Ramkhaai. 
Ranju. 


v GHARTI CLANS. 


Gial. 

If unjali, 
Kagja. 
Kahucha. 
hala. 
Kalakote. 
Kenge. 
Konsa. 
Lamcbane. 
Machal. 
Masrangi. 
Nishal. 


Pahare or Paharia. 


Pare. 


Paza. 
Phagami. 
Phukan. 
Purja. 
Ramjali. 
Rangu. 
Rankhani. 
Rawal. 
Rijal. 
Salami. 
Same. 
Sarbuja. 
Saru. 
Sawangi. 


- PUN CLANS. 


Kami. 
Kayi 
Lamchane. 
Namjali. 
Naya. 


Or Pajangi. 


Pahare. 
Pajansi. 
Phungali. 
Poinge. 
Rakaskoti. 


Ramjali. 
Ramiam., 
Rangu. 
Ratuwa. 
Rithan. 
Sabangi. 
Sain. 
Same. 
Sarbuja. 
Sinjali. 


» RANA CLANS. 


Ga sha. 


Gaha. 


Gandharma. 


Garancha. 
Gelang. 
Gomerl. 
Gomul. 
Gyandris. 
Gyangmi. 
Hiski. 
Honchun. 
Jargha. 

J hiari. 
Jiandi. 
Kamchaki. 
Kanoje. 
Kandkha. 
Kiapchaki. 


KhiuyBli. 
La nchane, 
Lungeli. 
Lave. 
Makim. 
Maski. 
Masrangi. 
Merassi. 
Namjali. 
Pachain. 
Pachrai. 
Pahrai. 
Palli. 
Panti. 
Parta. 


Phiwali-Piwali or 
Phiuyali. 


Pulami. 


Sialbang. 
Sibjin. 
Sinjapati. 
Siris, 
Thami. 


Sene. 
Sinjali. 
Sinjapati. 
Sirasik. 
Sunari. 
Sutpahare. 
Talaji. 
Thein. 
There. 

Tir ge. 
Tirukia. 
Ulange. 
Wale, 


Sin japati, 
Sothi 
Sutpahare. 
Tajali. 
Tukéle. 
Tame. 
Tendi. 
Thani. 

Tir hy he. 
Ulango. 


Pusal or Bushal. 
Rangu. 

Reshmi. 

Rilaémi. 

Ruchal. 

Runtija. 
Sarangi. 

Saru 


Sartungi. 
Sinjali. 

Siris. " 
Suiel. 

Suniri. 
Surjavansi or 
Surja bansi. 
Théra or Thada. 
Uchai. 

Yahayo. 
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Ale. Birkhatta. Dhanp&li. Gianris. 

Arghuli. Ropal. Dishwa or Disuwa. Gurmachang. 

Aslami. Bucha. Durel. Gyal. 

Bache or Bachio. Barathoki. Fal or Phal. Hieki. 

Bachin. Chahari. Gacha. Hitan. 

Atghari. Chantial. ( Badcha. Hongjali. 

sa) Darlami. Charti. Barda. Hunchun. 

g Palungi. Chohan. i | Chidi. Ismila. 

\ Satighari. Chidi. a 4 Gora. Jargah. 
Bailick. Chitore. © | Kala, Jehare or J hiadi. 
Bakabal. Chuni. Kan. Jhankri or 
Ba'a! or Baral. Dala. Malangi. Jhanygdi. 
Balémi. Damarpal. Géhab. Jhenri. 
Bankabaral. Darga. Ganchake. Kaika'a. 
Baola. _- ({ Bagale. Gandharma. Kamché. 
Baraghri. & | Kala. Garja. Kamu. 
Bareya. 4 Palungi. Garanja. Kangmu. 
Barkwanri. S | Poarni. Gejal. Kanlu ot 
Bengneahi. Sing. Golan. Kéoluk. 
Bhatam. Denga or Dhenga Giangmi. Kanoje. 
Bhowrel. Dengabuja, Gidiel or Gindil. Kasu. 
Biangmi. Dengal. Giangdi or Giami. Kejung. 


The Siris clans of the Ranis and Thipis are the descendants of children 
who were brought up from babyhood on the milk of goats, their mothers 
having died in child-birth. No Rana or Thapa of the Siris clans will eat 


goat’s flesh. 
% THAPA CLANS. 

Keli. Namjali. Rebari. Sinjali. 
Khiénga. Niar. ( Bagiale. Sinjapati. 
Khbaptari. Niuun. Danygiale. Sirne. 
Konwar (Doubtful). Nimial. Reshmi+ Gore. Siris. 
Koral. Pachabaya. Kala. Somare. 
Kotil. Pajanji. Thar. Sonwanri. 
Kulal. Pall. Rega&mi. Sothi. 
Limchane. Pata. Rijai. Suhnakhari. 
Lamtari. Pengwi, Rilami. Sumai or Somai. 
Laimtangi. Phal. Roka. Sunial. 
Lanchia. Phunjali. Rokim. Suniri. 
Langakoti. Phiwali-Piwali or Ruchal. Supari. 
Langkang. Phiuyali. Sain. Surajvansi or 
Laye. Pitakoti. Sami. Surjabansi. 
Lingjing. Pochun, Salaini. Sorangi. 
Lumchaia. Powan. Sanmani. Susaling. 
Lungeli. Puanri, Saplengi. Surpak. 
Makim. Pulami. Sarangi. Swial. 
Mamring. Radi. Sarbaja. Tarbung. 
Mandir. Rajvansi or Sartungi. Thagnami. 
Marpa. Rajbansi. ( Gora. Thamu. 
Masrangi. Ral. Janrup. Thara or Tudda. 
Maruncha. Rakal. Pe Japarluk. Tharun. 

daki. Rakaskoti. & 4 Jhenri. Thurain. 
Medua. Rak&she. wm | Kala. Tramu. 
Megasi. Rajali. * | Malengia. Tumsing. 
Mobchan. Ramjali. Paneti. Uchai. 
Mogmi. Rambkani. Satighari. 





Yangdi Untaki or Wantahi. 
le means ‘many. This clan is said to be derived originally from a 


large family of brothers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NEWARS, LINE-BOYS, DHOTIALS, THARUS, AND MENIAL 
CLASSES. 


Wuen Nanya Déva was marching with Newar troops to the conquest of 
Népal (about A.D. 1828-24) it is said that 
en route they were in danger of perishing from 
hunger, when their goddess Kangkali appeared to one of their chiefs ina dream, 
and told him that in the morning she would grant them a supply of provisions, 
and that she gave them permission ever afterwards to use the kind of food which 
she was about to send. Accordingly, in the morning a large herd of buffaloes 
appeared, and were killed by the people, who have ever since indulged in that 
kind of food. 

The Newars themselves totally deny their origin from Simraun, and 

Reputed origin donied by allege that they are the original inhabitants of 
Newars. the Népal Valley. Their houses have a great 
resemblance to those of the Bhutias, while in many points their customs 
resemble those of the other tribes of Mongolian descent. 

The Népal Valley is undoubtedly the real home of the Newars. 

Of the Newar language Brian Hodgson says :— 

“The language of Népal proper, of the Newari, has much in common 
with that of Tibet. It 1s, however, a poorer dialect than that of Lhassa and 
Digarche, and it has consequently been obliged to borrow, more extensively 
from Sanskrit, whilst the early adoption of Sanskrit, as the sole language of 
literature, has facilitated this infusion.’’ 

This would seem to conclusively prove the Newars to be of Tibetan 
extraction originally, whatever admixtures of blood may have been introduced 
in after times. : 

In 1798, Kirkpatrick wrote :— 

“The Newars are ofa middle size, with broad shoulders and chest, very 
stout limbs ; round and rather flat faces, small eyes, low and somewhat spread- 
ing noses.” 

Hamilton says :-— 

“Tf the morals of the Newar women had been more strict, I believe that 
the resemblance between Chinese and Tibetans and Newars would have been 
complete ; but since the conquest the approach to the Hindu countenance is 


Reputed origin of Newars. 
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rapidly on the increase, women in most cases giving a decided preference to 
rank, especially if connected with arms or religion. 

* “Until the conquest there was probably little intermixture, except in 
the descendants of the governing family.” 

When the writer of this work was in Katmandu in 1888, and during his 
frequent shooting trips with Maharaja Bir Sham Sher, 1889-90 and 1891, 
he had many opportunities of observing Newiars, and he is of opinion that 
they show more Hindu blood in their features than cither the Magars or 
Gurungs. Not that they struck him as being darker skinned, but that. their 
faces seemed longer, their eyes larger, and the bridges of their noses more 
strongly marked than in the Magars or Gurungs. 

The present race of the Newars is a mixed one, derived from Indian and 
Tibetan stocks, and their religion naturally presents a corresponding mixture 
of the Indian and Tibetan creeds. The predominance of the Tibetan over 
the Indian stock in the composition of their blood, is as evident in the religion 
of the Newars as it is intheir language, their character, and their physical 
appearance. 

The pure Buddhism, which they originally inherited from their Tibetan 
ancestors, is still the basis of their natural faith, but if has been very 
much modified by the adoption or retention of many Hindu doctrines and 
practices derived from the natives of Hindustan, with whom those Tibetan 
ancestors intermarried., 

There is every reason to believe that tho earliest or aboriginal inhabitants 
of the Valley of Népal, and of the country lying between it and the [Timalayan 
snows, were of Chinese or Tibetan origin. 

The Newars are not a warlike or military race, but there can be no 
doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 

The best Newar caste is the Sirisht, and one Sabadar Kishonbir Nargar- 
koti, of the 5th Girkha Rifles, belonging to this caste, won the Order of 
Merit three times for gallantry displayed during the Kabul war, and was 
given a clasp when recommended a fourth time for conspicuous gallantry 
displayed at the time of Major Battye’s death, in the Black Mountain in 1888, 

The Newars also fought very bravely and in a most determined way 
against the Gurkha conquerors—a fact proved by their twice defeating Prithwi 
Narayan, as before mentioned. 

They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the useful and fine 
arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian models; their agriculture 





#* Considering that Hindus existed in the Népal Valley for centuries before the Christian era, the 
intermixture of blood had probably been going on from earliest ages and not only from after 
the conquest. 
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is unrivalled in Népal, and their towns, temples, and images of the gods 
are beautiful, and unsurpassed in material and workmanship. They are a 
steady, industrious people, and skilled in handicraft, commerce, and the culture 
of the earth. 

The Jaicis are their priesthood and should never, on any account, be enlist- 
ed in our regiments. 

All trade and manufactures of the country may be said to be in the hands 
of the Newars, anda few foreigners. Some families of Kashmiris have been 
settled in Katmandu for generations. 

All mechanics of the country are Newa's, except a few workmen from the 
plains of India employed by Government in the public workshops and arsenals. 

The chief manufactures of the country are few, consisting chiefly of cotton 
and coarse woollen cloth, a peculiar kind of paper (made from the inner bark of 
several species of Daphne), bells, brass, and iron pots, ornaments of silver and 
gold, and coarse earthenware. 

The great bulk of the population is employed in agriculture, and almost 
every family holds a small piece of land. Most land yields two crops every 
year, and some even three; the work of cultivation is done almost entirely by 
hand, though of late years the plough is being more extensively used. 

Every Newar girl, while a child, is married to a ‘ Bel’ fruit, which after 
the ceremony is thrown in some sacred river. When she arrives at puberty, a 
husband is selected for her. The marriage, however, amongst Newars is 
by no means so binding as amongst Gurkhas. 

Widows are allowed tore-marry ; in fact a Newarin is never a widow, as the 
‘Bel’ fruit to which she was first married is presumed to be always in existence, 

Adultery is but lightly punished among the Newars; the woman is 
divorced, and her partner in guilt has to make good the money expended by 
the husband in the marriage, or failing this he is imprisoned. 

‘The repayment of bride price by the guilty man to the injured husband 
is a practice also found amongst Limbiis and Rais. 

The Néwars burn their dead. 

The progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are born and brought up in the 
regiment, are called line-boys, and these might be 
divided into two distinct classes :-— 

1. The progeny of purely Gurkha parents. 
2. The progeny of a Gurkha soldier with a hill-woman. 

From the first class, if carefully selected, some excellent soldiers can 
be obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line-boy is just 
as intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are required for the band, or men 


Line-boys. 
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as clerks, ete., it would be better to select them from out of the first class. 
Only a small percentage of line-boys, even of the first class, should be enlisted. 

The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are undoubtedly 
very great, as Government has always encouraged Gurkha colonies, and 
their fathers and yvrandfathers having in many cases becn all their lives in 
British employ : they have no other home than their regimental lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate much, and 
they almost invariably grow up to be extremely intelligent men and full of 
military ardour. Their military education begins with thcir perceptive 
powers, as they commence playing at soldiers as soon as they can toddle 
about. The worst point against line-boys is that, unfortunately, they often 
prove to be men of very loose habits. 

Sir Charles Reid, K.C.B., mentions that out of seven men who obtained 
the Order of Merit of the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon, five were line-boys ; 
and out of twenty five Order of Merit men for siege of Delhi twelve 
were line-boys. 

The Dhotials live in the extreme west of Népal, and south of Jima. 

They are not Gurkhiis at all, and should never be 
enlisted. 
The Terai is inhabited by certain tribes of low-caste Hindus called Tharus, 
who manage to live here thioughout the year, and who 
brave with impunity the deadly malaria and the 
savage beasts with which these districts are infested. 

These people follow the calling of agriculturists, of potters, and where 
the neighbourhood of rivers allows it, of ferrymen or fishermen. 

They live from hdnd to mouth; they sow a little rice and grain, but 
scarcely enough for their own consumption, and they get occasional buat un- 
certain supplies of 4nimal food from the carcases of cattle which die, as well as 
by catching fish and hunting the wild pigs and deer which abound in the forest. 

Though they probably belong to the same original stock as the natives of 
the adjacent plains of India, yet their continued residence for many successive 
generations in the most unhealthy and malarious districts, as well as their 
scanty food and their system of only marrying amongst themselves, has caused 
the breed to deteriorate most painfully, and whoever their early ancestors may 
have been, the inhabitants of the Terai are, at the present day, a puny, badly 
develdped, and miserable-looking race. Living almost in a state of nature, 
they never seem to suffer from any exposure to the weather, and to be entirely 
exempt from ali danger of jungle fever; and though they look half-starved, and 
as if they were deficient in muscle and bone, yet they are capable of undergoing 
very considerable exertion and fatigue. This is shown by their supplying not 


Dhotials. 


Tharu. 
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only the class of dak runners, but also Mahouts and others who, during the hot 
and rainy months are employed in the dangerous and difficult business 
of catching wild elephants. They seem to combine the activity of an animal] 
with the cunning and craftiness so characteristic of the human savage. 
The following is a list of some of the menial classes of Népal. 
No man belonging to any of these should be enlisted as a soldier. 
If it is found necessary to enlist any of them on account of their professional 
Siaienaciian acquirements, they should be given separate 
quarters and, as far as possible, be kept entirely 
way from all military duties. 
Their being allowed to take their share as soldiers at guard-mounting, 


etc., cannot raise, in the eyes of areal Gurkha, the glory of being a soldier :— 
Agri ‘ ° . F . - Miners. 


Bhanr Musici in.—But prostitute their women. 
Chamakhala Scavenger. 
Chunara Carpenters. 

* Damiai Tailor, Musician. 
Drai Seller of pottery. 
Gain Bard. 

Kamara Slave. 
Kami or Lohar Ironsmith , 
¢ Kasai (Newar) Butcher. 
Kumhal Potter. 
Manji Boxtman. 
Pipa Kalasi. 
Pore Sw eever. 
Sark hi Worker in leather. 


Damais, Lohars, and Sarkhis if enlisted from Central Nepal, are immea- 
surably finer men in every way than those of Eastern Nepal. 


SARKHI CLANS. 


Workers in leather, a menial class. 


Basiel. Dankoti. Madkoti. Sirketi. 
Bhomrel. Gaire. Mangranthi. Sirmal, 
Bilekoti. Hamiilia. Ramtél. 

Chitoriah. Hitung. Rimal. 


The Mangranthi clan is derived from ancestors who resided in the Barah 
Mangranth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE KIRANTI GROUP : DIVISIONS, HISTORY, AND RELIGION. 


Tae Kirantis include— 
*}, Limbiis or Yakthumbas. 
2, Rais or Khambis and Yakkas. 
Definition of term Kirinti. The term Kiranti requires some explanation. 

By right it should apply to the Khambiis (Rais) only. The Yakkas claim 
to be a separate nation and so do the Yakthumbas (Limbiis). But as 
Khambis, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas can and have intermarried for many 
generations, the three nations, although at one time quite separate, have, for all 
practical purposes, been fused into one and the same nationality ; hence we 
find their manners, customs, religious ceremonies, and appearance almost the 
same. To the Khambis, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas, therefore, might for all 
practical purposes be applied the term Kirantis. 

In this book by Kiranta will be understood the three nationalities of 
Khambis, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas. 

Although the Khambis, Yakkas, and Yakthumbas have almost the same 
manners, customs, religious ceremonies, and physical appearance, yet each 
nation has retained its own language in a great degree. 

It should be noted that the Kiranti group can intermarry by the Biah cere- 
mony, and that the progeny invariably becomes of 
the nationality of its father, never of its mother. 
Another point js of interest, v7z., the adoption of a member of any one of 
the three nations which compose the Kiranti group, 
into either of the other two. 

For instance, say a Sangpang Khambi expresses his desire to becume a 
member of the Limbii nation of the Maniyambo tribe. 

After certain ceremonies, such as paying certain sums, exchanging rupees 
three times with a Maniyambo man, giving and receiving scarves, etc., he will 
be admitted into the Limbi nation and as a member of the Maniyambo tribe, 
but he must retatn the name of his Khambi tribe, and thus he and all his 

ts will become Sangpang Maniyambo—the name of his Khamba 
‘ tribe,’ sinking into the name of a clan of the Maniyambo tribe. 
© In statare I think the Limbiis are bigger and heavier men on the whole than the Rab 


aad . algo think aro fairer and smoother-skinned. 
‘or custome, ete., see under Chap. III from page 49, 


Marriege and Progeny. 


Adoption into nationality. 
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The Yakkas and Khambis have mixed together much more freely than 
either of them have with the Limbis, 

The term Subah* or Suffah is ‘generally adopted by Limbis, whilst Raj 
is a name often claimed by Yakkas and Khambis. 
But both the terms Subah and Rai are of modern 
origin, and signify practically the same thing, viz., chief. 

When the Khambis first, and the Limbis afterwards, were conquered by 
the Gurkhas, the Gurkha king, probably anxious to conciliate his vanquished 
enemies, conferred upon the most influential men amongst them commissions 
sealed with the red seal, conferring upon them powers to rule certain districts. 

With these commissions to the Khambis were given the title of Rai, and 
to the Limbis the title of Subah, each title meaning practically the same. 

These titles were given, to begin with, to the most influential of each nation 
and the title remained hereditary ; but now-a-days most Limbis call them- 
selves Subahs, whilst Khambis and Yakkas call themselves Rais. 

Khambi and Yakka recruits, when first brought in for enlistment and 
asked what class they belong to, will reply ‘Jimdar,’ and when further 
pressed will answer ‘ Rai.’ 


The Kiranti group, therefore, consists of the following :— 
1. Khambis also called Jimdars, Rais. 
2. Yakkas also called Jimdars, Rais. 
These two will be treated in this book as Rais only, as they are now 
practically the same. 
3. Yakthumbas, also called Limbis, Chang, Tsong, Subah, and Das Limbis. 


They all three have a tradition that they originally came from Benares 
Claim descent from Benares. (Kasi). 


Term Subah and Bai. 


Although often mentioned in the oldest of Hindu writings, no history of 
the Kirants is obtainable on which any dependence can be. laced. 

Like the Magars and Gurungs, the Kirants show a decided Mongolian 
origin, but there is also some foreign strain in them. 

The following tradition, taken from Sarat Chandra Dass, seems to clearly 
indicate an immigration from Tibet into the northern mountains of Népal 
and their sunny valleys :— 

“The valley of Yangma in ancient time was not inhabited. Once upon a 
time a cowherd of Tashi-rabka, in Tibet, lost one of his yaks, which, grazing 
in towards the Kangla Chen pass, entered the Yangma valley. Here the 
cowherd having followed the tracks found his hairy property lying on a rock 
with a full stomach. In the morning he again missed his yak, and proceed- 





* In Central Népal ‘Subah’ is the title applied to certain civjl authorities, who practically 
represent our Deputy Commissioners in Judia. 
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ing further down in the interior met it at a place called Shophug, grazing in 
& rich pasture land. Here being charmed with the luxuriance of the pasture 
as compared with his bleak and barren country, he sowed a few grains of 
barley, which he had obtained from a certain priest as a blessing. 

“On his return to his village in Tibet he gave a good account of this 
place to his fellow ‘dokpas’ (cowherds), but nobody would believe him, nor 
would anyone undertake to visit his discovery on account of its position be- 
yond the snows. The cowherd, however, with his wife went to Yangma valley 
to tend his flock. To their surprise they found the barley well grown. On 
his return he showed the barley ears to his friends, who were now induced 
to emigrate to the new land to grow corn. 

“Thus was the village of Yangma first inhabited. It is indeed a purely 
Tibetan settlement, as the houses testify.” 

Roughly speaking, the Limbis inhabit the casternmost portion of Népal, 

Habitat of the Limbis and 90d the Khambis and Yakkas, the country between 
Rais. the Limbis and the Valley of Népal. 

They are mostly cultivators or shepherds; their physique is good, and in 
appearance they are much like an ordinary Magar 
or Gurung, although perhaps fairer, shorter, and 
more thickly-built. They are said to be very brave men, but of a headstrong 
and quarrelsome nature, and, taken all round, used not to be considered as 
good soldiers as the Magars or Gurungs. 

There is one regiment composed entirely of Limbisin the Népalese Army ; 

Limbis* and Rais as it is called the Bhairanath, but on account of the 
soldiers. equarrelsome nature of the men is always quartered 
at some distance from other regiments. 

The first Battalion, 10th Gurkha Rifles, which was raised about 1889, 
consists chiefly of Limbis and Rais and has on every occasion won approval. 

In 1902 the 8th Madras Infantry was reorganized as the 2nd Battalion, 10th 
Gurkha Rifles, and consists entirely of Limbis and Rais, with the exception 
of a hundred odd transfers received from other Gurkha regiments. 

Experience gained with these two regiments would prove that Limbis and 
Rais are as amenable to discipline as Magars and Gurungs. They observe the 
same holidays, have the same customs, habits, and characteristics, eat and 
drink ¢he same, and in appearance are the same, and are now recognized as 
Gurkhis—and I think deservedly so. 

Up to 1887 every Gurkha regiment had its proportion of Limbis and 
Rais, more specially the 2-lst and 2-4th who on being raised took a good 


many. 


Occupation. 


# In Népa) the Limbis are looked upon a the bravest of the brave. 
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The 6th, 7th, and 8th, up to 1887, recruited mostly, if not entirely, from 
Darjeeling, and a very large proportion of their men were Limbis and 
Rais. 

Limbis and Rais, when found in our Gurkha regiments, have so far 
always been immensely in the minority, and being looked upon with disgust by 
the Khas and Thakurs on account of their very late (if not actually still exist- 
ing) beef-eating propensity, they have probably been subjected to insults on 
account of the same. Now Magars, and even Gurungs (in public), are also 
obliged to show indignation at this custom, and hence it can easily be under- 
stood how the Limbis and Rais would be bullied, thereby causing ill-feeling 
and its consequent trouble, which may possibly account for the bad name 
given them as to their quarrelsomeness. 

No doubt the Limbis and Rais are of a more excitable nature than 
the Magars and Gurungs, but I cannot help thinking that the explanations 
given as to their peculiar position in our old Gurkha regiments, may 
have had much to do in earning them the character they are credited 
with, 

* “Bast from Népal proper, the mountainous territory was occupied by 
Kirants, who in remote times seem to have made extensive conquests in the 
plains now constituting the district of Dinapur. 

“Father Guiseppe in 1769 recognised the Kirant country as being an 
independent State. Now, although this would not appear to be strictly exact, 
as the Kirants had long been subject to Rajpit princes, yet the Kirants formed 
the principal strength of these Rajpit chiefs, and their hereditary chief held 
the second office in the State, and the Rajpats, who were united with them, did 
not presume to act as masters, to invade their lands, or to violate their customs. 
These Kirants are frequently mentioned in Hindu legendas occupying the 
country between Népal and Madras (Bhotan).” 

The Kuirants seem always to have been a warlike and enterprising papi: 
but very rude, although not so illiterate as many of their neighbours. The 
Lamas made great progress in persuading them to adopt their doctrines, but 
many adhered totheir old customs. 

The Rajpats, on obtaining power, induced many to abandon part of their 
impure practices, but in general this compliance was only shown when they 
were at court. The abstinence from beef which the Gurkhilis enforced, was 
exceedingly disagreeable to the Kirants. ; 

It is stated that the Gurkhialis threatened, and eventually carried out war 
apainst the Kirantis, because they would not give up their beef-eating propen- 


sities, 








* Vide Hamilton. 
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It would appear that the Rajpits and Brahmans acted m Eastern Népal 

Hindu action in Eastern Somewhat as they did on the western side of the 

Nepal. Népal Valley, but toa lesser degree, and we even- 
tually find the chiefs of Eastern Népal claiming descent from Chitor. 

Makwanpur originally formed part of the estate of the Ruler of Palpa, 
There is no doubt that Makinda Sen possessed very extensive dominions, but 
on his death he divided his kingdom amongst his four sons. To the youngest, 
Lohanga by name, } Makwanpur was given. A mountain chief, by name 
Bajahang Rai, joined Lohanga with all his Kirant troops, and they conquered 
all the petty independent principalities lying to the east of Makwanpur and 
took possession of Bissipur. 

Bajaihang was killed during these wars, and his son, relinquishing the title 
of Hang, in its stead took that of Chautaria, and all his successors assumed 
Hindu names. 

Lohanga now possessed a very extensive territory reaching from Maha« 
nanda in the east, to Adiyaon the west, and from Tibet to Julagar, near Pur- 
neah. 

One of Lohanga’s successors was called Subha Sen, and had two sons, who 
on their father’s death divided the kingdom. In 1774 the Gurkhas overran 
the country. 

Sarat Chundra Dass says :— 

“The country between the Arun and Tambar is called ‘ Limbiiana’ by the 
Népali natives, and the aboriginal people, who have resided there from time 
immemorial, are designated by the name of Limba, though they call them- 
selves by the name of Yakthumba. In the same manner the tribes inhabiting 
Kiranta, or the regions between the Dadhkosi and the Arun, are called Kiranta,* 
which name is as old as that of the great Hindu deity Mahadeva. The Kirant 
of the north, now called Khambi, and the Limba of the south are allied tribes, 
intermarrying among themselves. 

“They were known to the ancients by the name Kiranta, on account of 
their living by hunting and carrying on trade with the natives of the plains in 
musk, yak-tails, shellac, cardamom, etc., from the earliest Hindi periods. 
Hence Arrian heard of the Kirhwdi of Népal and Bhot. 

“The Kiranta includes Rongshar, Sharkhambia, Madhya Kiranta, Lim- 
biiana, and Pahthar. 

“‘ Rongshar is a country of defiles through which the Didhkosi flows. It 
lies between the great mountain range running from north to south, of which 
the culminating point is Lapchhyikang (called Mount Everest in English maps) 


* Newir Mythology mentions that the Kirintis, who originally dwelt to the eastward, 
came to Népal and conquered it, and that after them came the gods. 
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and that lofty range which commences east of Nanam (or Nilam) to terminate 
at the junction of the Sin and Dadhkosi rivers. ”’ 

“Sharkhamba lies to the west of the Arun and south of the Pherak 
district of Tibet. 

‘“ Madhya lies between the Arun and Tambar rivers, the most remarkable 
places in it being Tsanpir, Walung, and Shingsa. 

“ Limbiiana includes the eastern defiles, forming the valleys of the Tambar 
and Tangpachan rivers. 

“ Panthar or Pahthar, in Hindi the region of rocks, includes the eastern 
and western flanks of the lofty range which runs north to south to full one 
degree between 28th and 27th North Latitude, having for its culminating points 
Gesang-La in the north, the Kinchinjanga group in the middle, and Samdik- 
phi ot the Darjeeling frontier to the south. 

“The Tibetans and the Bhutias of Népal and Sikkim call the Limbis by 
the name of Tsang, which is probably given to them on account of their having 
emigrated to Limbiana from Tsang in Tibet. 

‘‘The Limbiis are said to be derived from three sources :— 


(1) Emigrants from Tsang in Tibet. 
(2) Emigrants from Kashi (Benares) in Madhya Desh (vz., from 
the plains). 
(3) From those sprung from underneath a huge rock in the village of 
Phedap, situated to the north-east of Tsanpir. 

“ Originally, therefore, the Limbis were divided into three great tribes 
according to their original homes, ---Tsang, Kashi, and Phedap,—which three 
tribes in later times were split up into numerous clans. 

“ The first branch from Tsang spread themselves over Tambar Khola, 
Phalung, Maiwa Khola, Mewa, and Yangrop, being designated by the Tibet- 
ans as Tsang Monpa, or the Limbis inhabiting the defiles. 

“Those who came from Kashi occupied Chaobisa, Kaikhola, and Chauthar. 

“Those who came from Phedap were called Bhaiphuta, and were widely 
distributed in the valleys of Walung, Tambar, Mewa, Maiya, Chauthar, Pant- 
har, and Chaobisa. 

“The Bhaiphuta Limbis were the most powerful and numerous. Their 
chief, Bhaiphuta Hang, ruled over Eastern Népal. 

“All the Limbi tribes, as well as the Kirantis, paid him tribute and 
rendered military service in a manner resembling the feudal system of 
Europe. 

“The family of the Bhaiphuta Hang ruled for many years; after its 
decline the Kashi tribe became powerful, and its chief massacred all the mem- 
bers of the Hang royal family. 
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* In this act of bloodshed the Tsang Limbis helped the Madhesia (K4shi) 
Limbis. 

“After the fall of Bhaiphuta Hang’s dynasty there was anarchy all over 
Eastern Népal, there being no supreme ruler to keep all the clans of the Lim- 
bis and Kirantis in peace and unity. 

“In this way they continued for several years, when at length there 
sprang from among the Srisobha tribe a powerful man called Marang, who 
succeeded in reconciling the different tribes to each other. 

“The Srisobha tribe claims to be of Tibetan origin. 

“ Marang was elected king by common consent of the people to rule over 
all the aboriginal tribes of Eastern Népal, for in those days the southern part, 
including the great valley of the Sun Kosi, was ruled by a Newar chief. 

“ After a prosperous reion of many years, Marang died, and among his 
successors in the chieftainship founded by him, Mokani Raja became distin- 
guished. 

“ After Mokani’s death the Limba tribes again fell into anarchy, there 
being none able to persuade all the tribes to live peacefully together, which state 
of things lasted for more than a century. At last, probably in the ninth cen- 
tury appeared the famous Srijanga, the deified hero of the Limbis. Srijanga 
taught the Limbis the art of writing by inventing a kind of character. 

“ Tradition says that Marang Raja was the first man who introduced 
writing among them, which, however, owing to the long-prevailing anarchy 
fell into disuse till revived by Srijanga.” 

It must be noted, that since the conquest of Eastern Népal by the Gurkhas, 
the Hindu religion, with its caste customs, began to make itself felt. 

Cows, for instance, can no longer be slaughtered, nor, having been killed, 
can their flesh be eaten. 

The Limbis and Rais are still ina state of transition, if I may use such an 
expression. A little over a hundred years ago, if they had any religion, it 
leaned towards Buddhism, but even their Buddhism was of the most lax 
description. Under the (Jurkha rule, the observances of the Hindu religion 
in a more or less lax form are being introduced ; these are neither rejected nor 
adopted, but are tolerated and allowed to exist side by side with their shadowy 
Buddhistical and pagan notions. 

The religion of the Limbis and Rais, if it can be so called, is a mixture of 
what seems most convenient and gives the least trouble to its devotees of 
Buddhism, Hinduism, and their original pagan or ghost-worship. 

When celebrating a birth, marriage, or other religious ceremony, a Lama 
is called in, but if no Lama is available, a Brahman will do, and if neither 
can be got, then any religious mendicant or none at all will do equally well. 
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In selecting his priest for the occasion, the Limba will be mostly, if not 
entirely, influenced by the religion which is prevalent locally. 
If the surrounding people are Hindus, he will call for a Brahman ; if Bud- 


dhist, he will want a Lama or Phedangba. 
A Phedangba is also called in at births to foretell the destiny of the 


infant, and to invoke the blessing of the gods. The office frequently descends 
from father to son, but anyone may become a Phedangba who has a turn for 
propitiating the gods, and for this reason the occupation shows no sign of hard- 


ening into caste. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A TRANSLATION OF LIMBU HISTORY. 


Gop is called Mojingna Khiwagna. He made the world and all the 
creatures in it. 
Limbis were first known by the name of Yakthumba, and they are 
descended from ten brothers, whose names are as follows :— 
. Thosoying Kanglaying Hang. 
Thindang Sawaro Hang. 
- Thosading Hambleba Saw&ro Hang. 
Thoding Tangsak Sawaro Hang. 
. Yophoding Sawaéro Hang. 
. Moguplungma Khambeh Sawaro Hang. 
Moguplungma Langsoding Sawaro Hang. 
. Yokphoding Sawaro Hang. 
. Yokphodingighang Laingbo Hang. 
10. Totoly Toeangbo Hang. 
With these ten brothers also came three spiritual advisers (Bijiias) :— 
1. Phjeri Phedangma.* 
2. Sambahang Eblyhang Samba. 
3. Samundum Yepmundum. 


These above-mentioned brothers and priests did not know how to read 
or to write, but they knew some bacha (prayers) and modhun (traditions). 

These were handed down by word of mouth and by these were they ruled, 

These ten brothers and three priests wereall residents of Kishi (Benares) 
and they agreed to make themselves homes in the mountains of Népal. 

Five of the brothers marched straight from Benares to Népil, but the 
other five went to Tibet, and from Tibet through Lhasadinga, until they met 
their five brothers in the mountains of Népal. 

The first five brothers and their descendants are called Kashigothra, and 
the second five brothers and their descendants are called Lhasagothra, because 
they respectively journeyed from Benares to Tibet, and from Lhisidinga 
to Népal. 

But. all ten brothers should rightly be called Kashigothra, for they all 
came from Benares. 

Now, these ten brothers settled in a place called Ambepojoma ad 
fangma Sumhalangma. 


#® Phieri Phedangma is the most important of the three. 
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- The kings of the country where the ten brothers lived were called :-— 
(1) Honden Hang. {| (3) Chasbi Hang. (5) Khesiwa Hang. | (7) Khadi Hang. 
(2) Yeketed Hang. | (4) Larasopangbo Hang. | (6) Ekangso Hang. | (8) Ime Hang.* 

The ten brothers had many children, and their descendants multiplied very 
quickly, till they became a nation and were called Limbis. 

The Limbiis were, however, subject to the kings of the country, and they 
were very much oppressed. The kings ruled them with such a hard rule, 
and oppressed them so greatly, that eventually the Limbis, having joined 
together in the place called Ambepojoma Kamketlangma Sumhalangma, 
consulted together, and determined to fight the kings of the country, and drive 
them out of the country. 

So every Limbi swore upon the holy place (Ambepojoma, etc.) that he 
would conquer in the fight or die, and every man swore that he would not return 
from the war until the kings had been driven from the country, and that he 
would die sooner than run away in battle. 

So there was a great war between the Limbiis and the kings, and the 
former won many victories and drove out the kings from the land, and the 
Limbis seized the country as their own and fixed its boundaries ;—on the 
north Tibet, on the south the Mades (plains), on the west the Arun Khola, 
and to the east the Michi Khola. 

Then the Limbiis assembled again together and consulted, and they 
determined to elect unto themselves ten chiefs (Hangs), one from each tribe, 
and so the following ten chiefst were elected, and each chief built himself a 
fort and called it by a name, and each chief marked the boundaries of his 
country and called it by some name :— 

1. Samlupley Samba Hang called his country Tambar Khola, and his fort Tambar 
Yiokma. 

2. Tampeso Periing Hang called his country Therathar, and his fort Thala Hiokma. 

3. Thoktokso Angbo Hang called his country Athrai, and his fort Poma Jong. 


4. Sengsenggum Phedaép Hang called his country Phedap, and his fort Poklabang 
Yokmna. 

5. Tindolung Koya Hang called his country Yangroke, and his fort Hastapur. 

6. Sesiane Sering Hang called his country Mewakhola, and’his fort Meringdem. 

7. Yenangso Papo Hang called his country Panchthar, and his fort Yasok Pheden 
Yiokma. 





: ee a is another name for Lepcha, and evidently the eighth king was King of the 
epchas. = : 

t Norz.—It should here be noted that the second name of the majority of these ten chieftains 
is the name of some known Limbi tribe, thus Simba, Angbo, Phed§p, Sering, Papo, and Kajum, 

The first name of each chief is probably nis real name, the second that of the tribe he 
belonged to, and Hang might be translated as Baron. : 

2. The districts ruled over by these chiefs are all named either after the rivers which rua 
through the same, for example, Tambar Khola, Mewa-Khola, etc., or by the number of tribes that 
constituted the rulers of the country, for example, Chether, Chaobisia, Therathar, etc. 

3. Ihave been assured by many Limbiis that the ten forts with their criginal names exist te 
this present day, but many have now given names to cities thus Hastapur, Ham, etc. 
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8. Taklung Kajum Hang called his country Chethar, and his fort Chamling Chimling 
Yiokma. 
9. Soiyak Laho Hang called his country Chaobisia, and his fort Sanggori Yiokma, 
10. Ime Hang called his country Charkhola, and bis fort Angdang Ilim Yiokma. 

The above are the names of the first ten Limbii chieftains, together with 
the names of the ten principalities as first marked out, and their respective forts. 

After this division of the country the Limbis remained rulers of their 
country until the Gurkhas waged war against them. 

For twelve years did the Das Limbis fight with the Gurkhas, after which 
they were defeated.* The Gurkhas then killed all the Limbis whom they 
could catch, whether men, women or children, and the Limbis had to hide in the 
mountains because of the cruelty and oppression of the Gurkhas, 

After some time the Gurkha king, thinking of all the heavy troubles that 
were upon the Limbis, called them together, and on their promising to look 
upon him as their king, he granted unto the chief men amongst the Limbas 
Tamaputtras,* Lalmohars,t and Sobangjist with certain ruling powers for tho 
chief of each district. 

Each holder of Tamaputtra, Lalmohar, and Sobangji was granted full 
power, according to his warrant, to try all cases in his district, and to rule 
in every way as he deemed fit, with the exception only of cases of khin 
(murder), cow-killing, and with regard to taxes, or money matters, which had 
to be referred to, and settled by, the King of the Gurkhas. 

The Limbis after this ceased making war with the Gurkhas, and became 
their friends, and acknowledged the King of the Gurkhas as their king. 

They have now begun to learn to read and write in the Gurkha character 
and language, and many have taken service in Gurkha regiments. 

Here ends the vernacular history of which I was able to obtain a copy. 


* T4maputtra is a cdMmission engraved on a copper-plate. It is said the Tibetans owned 
a timaputtra’ for the temple of Sambunath in Nepal. 

¢ A Lalmohir is a commission sealed with a red seal. Sobangjiis a rank, and corresponde 
practically and on a small) scale to that of a Deputy Commissioner. 
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CHAPTER X. 
LIMBUS, 


Lius0s often state that they were originally divided into thirteen tribes ; 
but that three of these were lost, and that the present nation of Limbis 
springs from ten tribes. This may be accounted for by the ten brothers and 
the three attendant priests from whom their own history (vide Chapter IX) 
claims they are descended, 

Risley, in his “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” divides the Limbis into 
the following ten tribes :— 

1. Pénthar . : 

- Chethar 
. Ahtharai . 


2 

3 f Classed as Kashi-gothra, supposed to have immigrated 
4. Yangorup 

5 

6 

7 


into Népal from Benares, 


. Chaibis& . 
. Miakhola . : 


. Charkhola . 
8. Maikhola , : . Classed as Lhasa-gothra, supposed to have come from 


9, Phedaip (Bhaiphuta) Lhasa. 
10. Tambar khola . 


Risley then continues and gives the clans, which belong to each of these 
ten tribes. 

After the most careful and searching enquiries I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the ten tribes given by Risley are in eight cases not the names of 
tribes but of districts. 

I divide the Limba country inte the following ten original 


District composing homes :— 
Limbii land. 


Panchthar ‘ 
Chethar . ‘ 


(The residence of five tribes.) 
(The residence of six tribes.) 


Athrai (The residence of eight tribes.) 
Yangrok or Yangrup (Name of a place.) 

Chad bisia (The residence of twenty-four.) 

Mewa-khola se ° (Name of river.) 

Charkhola ‘ (Four rivers.) 

Mitwakhola . ° (Name of river.) . 
Phedap . « « (Name of famous rock and cave.) 


Tambarkhola . P (Name of river.) 
Of these, the first five districts, it is said, were originally peopled by mem- 
bers of the Kashigotura, whilst the last five were inhabited by the Lhasagotare. 
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These districts most certainly held a preponderance each of certain tribes, 

For instance, to this day even, all Limbis of the Phago tribe claim Maiws- 
khola as their residence, and very few, if any, Phagos will be found in any 
other district, except Maiwakhola. 

However few the number of Limbi tribes may have been originally, at 
the present time there are a large number. Some of these tribes are divided 
into a large number of clans, some into two or three only, whilst others 
although recognized as true tribes, have no subdivision. 

Thus, Phago, Tegim, Kewa, etc., etc., are tribes with numbers of clans, 
whilst Ijam, Chemjong, Kurungbang have but two or three clans, and 
Lingkim, Moden, Nogo, Sami, etc., etc., although tribes (Swang)} have no 
clans of their own. 

Of the ten districts which I have given, two appear also as tho names of 
tribes, vtz., Athrai and Phedap. 

Phedap is the name of a famous rock and cavern visited and described 
by Sarat Chandra Dass, and the original residents of this cave, it is said, 
assumed to themselves the name of the rock, or gave the rock and the 
district the name of their tribe. Phedip was the country of the 
Bhaiphutas. 

All Limbis, whatever may be their tribe or their district, nevertheless 

Tribes of Limbus. claim common descent. 

Every single recruit I have met as yet will invariably, if asked, give his 
‘Swang,” also his clan, if there be any, and his district, 

Questioning a Limba will be much as follows :~ 

* “What is your name?” , . “ Purandhoj.”’ 
‘* What nationality ? ” ~  . Limba or Subab.” 
‘“‘ What tribe (sewang)P” . ‘ »  “Kajum.” 
“ What @an (thar) P ” ‘ »  “Chongbang.” 
“ What district (kipat) P” . -  Chethar.” 


As pointed out very truly by Risley, an immense number of clans haye 
sprung up amongst the Limbis and this applies to the whole of the Kiranti 
group through some peculiarity of the founder of the same. Thus, within 
the Chadbisa district, there existed once upon a time a man of the Yongya 
Hang tribe who had two sons. One of these was very fond of wearing the 
red Rhododendrum flower, Topetlagu, whilst the otherlshowed much partiality 
to a fruit called Yambhota, and from these peculiarities arose the Topetlagy 
and Yambhota clans of the Yongyahang, the nicknames having stuck to the 


posterity of each. 


® Ef seked by a Limbii in Limbfi-khira, be will generally give his nation as ¥akthamba, 
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Again, the existence of many tribes has been caused by a nickname, either 
piven on account of some peculiarity or from local reason, which nickname 
has superseded the original tribal name such as— 


Tegim . . ° - The wicker-worker, 
Menyangbo_.. : - The unsuccessful one. 
Libang : ; « The archer. 


Thus, the Chemjong tribe derives its name from the fact that its founder 
was a resident of Chem, who settled in some foreign part. 

Tt can easily be conceived what a number of tribes and clans can be 
produced from such a peculiar custom, and how complicated matters must 
get in time. 

Owing to the great progress the Lamas made amongst the Kirants, and 
their consequent adoption of Buddhism, there is no 
such thing as caste amongst the Limbis (the same 
applies to Rais). The result is that all Limbis are, socially speaking, equals. 

Menials exist no doubt in Limbi land, for instance Sarkhis, Damais, etc., 
are found, but these menials are foreigners. They are not, and never can be» 
Limbis, A Limbt may take up the profession of Damai (tailor); he would 
probably refuse to do any such thing, butit would not make him a Damai, nor 
would it sink him socially in the eyes of other Limbis. Being a Limbi, and 
there being no such thing as caste amongst his nation, he may adopt any 
trade he likes and yet remain the equal of any other Limba. Yet, a Limb 
although recognizing no social superiority in any member of his own uaticn, 
will refuse to eat or drink or have any dealings with foreign menials, such as 
Sarkhis, Damais, etc. 

Comparing the religion of the Limbis with the ancient religion of Tibet, 


Religion of Limbis. 


Risley says :— 

“ We may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the orisrinal religion of the 
Limbis is closely akin to the Pan or ancient religion of Tibet. In both we 
find the forces of nature, and the spirits of departed men exalted into objects 
of worship.* In both systems temples and images are unknown, while 
propitiatory offerings occupy a prominent place. To complete the parallel, 
neither recognize a definite priestly order while both encourage resort to 
medicine men to ward off the malign influences which surround the human 
race.” 


* Srijanga and ‘Iheba were two powerful Chiefs or Kings of the Limbis who were afterwardis 
deified. Risley states Theba or Thebbeh was the son of Srijanga, who fought against Prithwi 
Narayan, but other authorities give Srijanga a very much older date of existence, referring him 
to the ninth century. I cannot find any evidence of Srijanga having fought the Gurkhas ; the only 
General who apparently defeated the Gurkhas was Satrajit, a Lepcha, but he was himeelf eventually 
subdued. He obtained his name from the fact of having won seventeen victories, so it is said. 
I incline to the belief that Srijanga existed many centuries ago as a powerful chief, and at a 
time long anterior to the Gurkha invasion. Mr. Paul, at Darjeejing, inclines to the helief that 

Srijanga existed at about the same time as Vikramadita. 
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Sarat Chandra Dass says :=—= 

* There are five classes of priests among the Limbi people to perform 
their religious and secular ceremonies. They are called Phedangbo, Bijiwa, 
Dami, Baidang, and Srijanga. 

“The Bijuwa are trained to the Shamanic or mystic worship, of which 
fantastic dances are the chief characteristic, 

‘The Dami practise witchcraft exclusively and are said to be able to eject 
evil spirits through the mouth. 

‘The Baidang are physicians who cure diseases. 

“The word Baidang is undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit Baidya.” 

The Srijanga, the most important of the five, have the exclusive privilege of 
interpreting the religious books and of studying religious observance and rites. 

A Srijanga can combine in himself the qualifications of the other four 
orders. 

A Limba may marry any girl he likes who does not actually belong 

Marriage customs to the same clan of his own tribe. 

For instance, a man belonging to the Chongbang clan of the Phago tribe 
may marry any Limba girl as long as she does not belong to the Chongbang 
clan of the Phago tribe. 

He may marry a girl belonging to any other clan of the Phigo tribe, but 
not with the Chongbang of the Phigo tribe. 

But, again, he may marry any girl belonging to the Chongbang clan of 
any other tribe than Phago. 

Thus, a Phago Chongbang may marry a girl of the Hatipa Chongbang or 
a Kajum Chongbang or any other Chonghang except Phaigo Chongbang. 

With Limbis, therefore, and all Kirints, a man may, with certain excep- 
tions, marry any girl of the Limba nation, as long as she does not belong to 
the same clan and tribe as he does. 

One of the exceptions referred to above is that a Limba must not marry 
into the clan of his mother. 

Some families among the Limba people consult astrologers,—others 

Marriage ceremony 0 not. When marriage is contemplated, the parties, 
Smcner enh very commonly without the knowledge of their 
parents, meet together in some place of common resort, or in some market, 
should there exist any, in order to sing witty songs, in which test alone the 
male # required to excel his fair rival. If the candidate is beaten in the 
contest by the maiden whose hand he covets, he at once runs away from 
the scene, being ashamed of his defeat; but, if on the other hand, he wins, he 
seizes her hands and leads her triumphantly to his home without further 
eeremony, a female companion generally accompanying her. 
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If the candidate had previously won the maiden’s attachment by any 
means whatsoever, the place to meet being some fountain, or rill where the 
maiden goes to fetch water, and thereby had opportunities of discovering her 
efficiency in the art of singing, he pays a bribe of a couple of rupees, or its 
equivalent in kind, to the maiden’s companion to declare him the winner in 
the singing competition. 

Generally marriage is isteantsd by courtship among the parties, when 
the above described means are not resorted to, before their parents ‘are 
informed of their intentions. This takes place when the candidate obtains 
free access to the house of the maiden’s father, which is easily effected by 
presenting the nearest relation living in the house with a pig’s carcass. This 
kind of present is called ‘ phudang’ in the Limbi language. When the 
Marriage ceremony takes place, the bridegroom, if rich enough, kills a buffalo, 
or else a pig, which is presented to the bride’s parents with a silver coin fixed 
to its forehead (ticca). 

Amongst the lower people the parents of the bride seldom know anything 
about the marriage till the return of the girl from her victor’s house. At the 
time of the marriage the friends and relations of the parties assemble, each 
bringing a present of a basketful of rice, anda bottle of murwa or arack 
(janr). 

Then the parties meet in a spacious courtyard, attended by their friends 
and neighbours. The bridegroom beats a drum, to the music of which the 
bride dances, outsiders also taking part in the dance. 

This over, a priest called Phedangba, or Bijiia, conducts certain religious 
ceremonies, beginning with the mantra “ according to the commands handed 
down from ancient time, and the doings of the patriarchs, we bind our son 
and daughter in marriage to-day, ” : when the Bijua repeats the mantra, the 
bridegroom places his palm in that of the bride, they at the same time holding 
a cock and a hen tespectively, which are then made over to the Bijiia. At the 
end of the service the throats of the fowls are cut and the streaming blood is 
received on a plantain leaf from which omens are drawn. In another leaf 
vermillion paint is placed. The bridegroom then dipping his middle finger in 
the paint passes it by the forehead of the officiating priest to touch the bridge 
and tip of the bride’s nose. The bridegroom then says: “ Henceforth from this 
day, maiden, thou art my wife,’’ and shouting repeatedly, “ Maiden, thou art 
my wife,’ puts a vermillion mark on her brow. The slain fowls aré thrown 
away 5 whoever picks one up, getsit. The following morning the priest invokes 
some friendly spirit, who thus advises the married couple: “You two should 
henceforth live as husband and wife as long as you live on this earth,” 4 
which the parties suitably reply “‘ We will do as you command.” 
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’ Unless this period of a lifetime is mentioned, the marriage is mot consi- 
dered auspicious, and to make it auspicious certain other ceremonies are pre 
scribed which open up new sources of gain to the priest. 

Those who bring bottles of murwa as presents are admitted as guests to the 
marriage, when first of all murwa and roasted meat, generally pork, are served, 
after which a dish of rice is presented to every one of the party. At the ter- 
mination of the marriage ceremony the bride, released from her captor’s hands 
for the first time, returns to her parents. Two or three days after her return 
comes the ‘ parmi’ (intermediator or umpire) to settle differences with the bride’s 
parents, who now for the first time are supposed to learn the matter about her 
and the bridegroom. He brings as a rule three things—one bottle of arack, 
the entire carcass of a pig, and a silver coin—as presents to the bride’s parents, 
Just as he goes to make the presents to the bride’s parents, they are bound to 
fly into a passion and threaten to beat him, whereupon he entreats them not 
to beat him and tries to pacify them by producing another rupee from his 
pocket. The bride’s parents then interogate him in an angry tone, saying : 
‘Why did you steal away our daughter? ”’ and soon. When their anger 
subsides, he pays the price of the bride, which, according to his means and 
resources, varies from Rs, 10 or less, to Rs. 120 or more. When the money 
is not forthcoming, its equivalent in kind is given; but in all cases a pig 
must accompany the price. When the bride’s parents are satisfied, the 
demand of presents for the suffas (subahs) and village aldermen is made, 
These men are the twelve elders of the village. Usually asum of Rs, 12 or 
its equivalent in kind is given, which the subahs and other officials of the 
village appropriate to themselves. The payment is called ‘turayimlag’ 
in the Limba language, meaning the satisfaction or appeasing the anger of the 
bride’s parents for stgaling their daughter. 

This amount, although due to the bride’s parents, is now-a-days appro- 
priated by the village officials. 

Like the Tibetans, the Limbis present white cotton scarves to all who are 
interested in the marriage. 

At the time of delivering the bride to the‘ parmi’ the parents musf 
aay, “ Oh ! our daughter is lost ! She is not to be found ; somebody must go and 
find her.” 

So when a couple more of silver coins are produced as remuneration; but 
not before, one of the relations discovers the lost bride, who generally 
oonetals herself in the state room of her parents’ house, and delivers her up 
to “the parmi.’ Now-a-days this searcher does not generally make his 
appearance on marriage occasions, but the bride discovers herself when the 
money is paid. 

° 72 
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When a Limba falls ill, a ‘Yeba’ is called, who sacrifices some animal 

Limbi customs, and prays to all gods and goddesses for assistance. 

When anyone seduced another man’s wife, according to ancient custom 
the seducer was killed by being cut down with a kakri, but now-a-days the 
injured husband sometimes allows the wife to go, receiving money, cattle or 
furniture, as compensation. 

A murderer in former days was killed, but now-a-days he is sometimes 
merely fined. 

The following is a translation of a vernacular document which I obtained 
from Mr. Paul, late Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling :— 

‘When a Limba dies, his body is sometimes kept for one whole night 
before being buried, and sometimes it is buried 
Funeral ceremony, 

at once. 

“The body is properly laid out at full length, and then carried to the 
spot chosen as a grave. 

“The officiating priest, ‘ Phedangma,’ then receives one rupee with which 
he is supposed’ to purchase the piece of ground to be used as a grave from the 

gods and goddesses of that place. After the body has been buried some of 
the ‘Phedangma’ keep the money, whilst others throw it away crying, “This 
is the money with which we purchased this land.” The grave is dug deep 
and Jong. ‘The body is laid in at full length with the toes pointing towards 
the sky, and with the hands upon the breast, and with the fingers of one hand 
clasped by the fingers of the other. Leaves are then scattered over the body. 

“The rich bury their dead, first enclosing the body in a coffin, in which 
is placed grain of every kind. 

“Earth is then piled over the body and on the top of the earth a monu- 
ment of stones is erected. , 

“If the body is buried near a road, the top of the grave will be made so 
as to be a convenient resting place for travellers, and a tree will he planted 
to give shade and coolness to them. 

“ After the actual burial is over the priest and all guests and friends 
-will go to the house of the deceased, where a feast is provided for them. 
The family and relations of the dead will mourn for four days, if the deceased 
was a man, and for three days, if a woman, and are forbidden during that 
period to eat any meat, salt, dhal, oil or chillies. 

“After the mourning is over a pig is killed, and a Phedangma and. ali 
the friends and relations having been called, a feast will be indulged in by 
them, and the Phedangma and the guest will say to the mourners: “You 
are now allowed to partake of meat, salt, dhal, oil, and chilly and all other 
things from to-day.’ 
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“The Phedangma will then again cry out loudly to the dead man’s spirit 
**Go now where your forefathers and foremothers have gone before.” 

Risley in his “Tribes and Castes of Bengal” describes matters regarding 
Limbis so very much better than I ever could, that I will now proceed to 
give extracts from him, on all such points as he discusses, and on which I 
agree with him. 

“Limbis are a large tribe, probably of Mongolian descent ranking* next 
to the Khambis, and above the Yakkié among the three Upper Divisions of 
the Kiranti group. 

“The name Limba or Das Limbi, from the ten sub-tribes (really 
thirteen) into which they are supposed to be divided, is used only by outsiders. 

““The Limbis, according to Doctor Campbell, form a large portion of the 
inhabitants in the mountainous country lying between the Didhkosi and the 
Kanki rivers in Népal, and are found in smaller numbers eastwards to the 
Mechi river, which forms the boundary of Népal and Sikkim. In still fewer 
numbers they exist within the Sikkim territory, as far east as the Tista river, 
beyond which they rarely settle. In Bhutan f they are unknown except as 
strangers. Hodgson locates them between the Arun-kosi and the Mechi, 
the Singilela ridge being the boundary on the east. 

“The Limbis themselves claim to have held from time immemorial the 
Tambarkhola valley on the upper waters of the Tambar Kosi river. They 
have also a tradition that five out of the thirteen sub-tribes came from Lhasa, 
whilst five others came from Kashi (Benares). The former group is called 
Lhasagotra, and the latter Kashigotra ; but the term ‘ gotra’ has in this case 
no bearing in marriage. 

“ All that can safely be said is that the Limbis are the oldest recorded 
population of the country between the Tambar Kosi and the Mechi, and their 
flat features, slightly oblique eyes, yellow complexion, and beardlessness may 
perhaps afford grounds for believing them to be descendants of early Tibetan 
settlers in Népal. 

“They appear to have mixed little with the Hindus, but much with the 
Lepchas, who, of late years have migrated in large numbers from Sikkim 
to the west. ; 

“Dr. Campbell compares the two tribes in the following words : ‘The 
Limba is a very little taller in stature than the Lepcha ; somewhat less fleshy 
and more wiry in the limbs, as fair in complexion, and as completely beardless, 





# From all Ican gather, it would seem that Khambiis, Yakkas, and Limbis profess to be 
.#ecially equal one to the other. I have never heard any member of any one of these three claim 
that his nation ranked above or below either of the other two nations. 


"_ $ Owing to opening out of tva gardens m the Doars, a certaim number of Lumbiis are satélin 
own in the Bhiitan bills. : 
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He is scarcely ever as ruddy as the Lepchas sometimes are ; his eyes are, if 
anything, smaller, and placed more to the front than a Lepcha’s, and his 
nose, although somewhat smaller, is rather higher in the bridge than that of 
the Lepcha. He wears his hair long, but does not plait it into a tail; has no 
fancy for head necklaces, wears a kikri instead of the ban, and wide trousers and 
a jacket or chapkan in preference to the robe and long jacket of the Lepchas.’ 

At the time of the Gurkha conquest of Népil, the country east of the 
Arunkhola was held by petty Limba chiefs, on quasi-feudal terms, from the 
Hindu Rajas of Bijapir and Makwanpir, at whose courts representative 
Limbis discharged the duties of Chauntra or Prime Minister. 

“Taking refuge in the hill forts with which each of the chiefships was 
provided, the Limbis offered a gallant resistance to the invading Gurkhas, and 
the lattef underwent many repulses before their supremacy was fully 
established. 

“ Although used to bearing arms, and deeming themselves a military race, 
they do not rank among the regular fighting tribes of Népal. 

“ Their principal occupations at the present day are agriculture, grazing, 
and petty trades. 

“ Some authorities believe them, with the rest of the Kirantis, to be inferior 
in soldierly qualities to the Khas, Magar, and Gurung tribes, from whom 
our best recruits are drawn; but this opinion seems to be giving way toa 
more favourble estimate of their military capacity, and their behaviour in the 
Sikkim Campaign of 1888 is understood to have borne out the latter view. 

“ The sub-division of the clans among the Limbis is extremely complicated. 
The names of the septs are extremely curious. By far 
the greater number of them refer to some personal 
adventure or peculiarity of the original founder of the sept. Intermarriage 
between cousins is barred for three generations or, as some say, for seven. In 
practice, however, while the rule forbidding marriage within the ‘thar’ (clan) 
is most strictly observed, there seems to be much uncertainty about prohibited 
degrees. A further complication is introduced by the restrictions in inter- 
marriage arising from ‘mith’ [Limbi saiba] friendships, or in fictitious 
brotherhood among most of the hill races. 

“Two men contract friendship by a special ritual at which a Brahman, or 
when the parties are Buddhist, a Lama, officiates and reads mantras or mystic 
formule, while the two friends thrice exchange rupees, handkerchiefs, or 
scarves, and daub each other between the eyebrows with the paste made of 
Yice and curds which is used in the marriage ceremony-* 


Sub-division of clans. 





* The same ceremony is used when admitting any outsider as a member of the Limba nation, 
The man admitted always first choosing some men of such tribe and clan as he wishes to belong to 
as his brother. 
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«he effect of the union is that the friends are reckoned as brothers, and 
intermarriage between the two families is prohibited for several generations. 
Any breach of the rule is punished in Népal, I am informed, with severe 
punishments, such as death or slavery. * 

“ The children of a Limba man by a Bhutia, Lepcha, Magar, Gurung, San- 
war, or Murmi woman, are al mitted without question into the Limba community.f 

“The phlegmatic and utilitarian habit of mind. which a German ethnologist 
has noticed as characteristic of the Mongolian races, 
comes out conspicuously in the nonchalant attitude 
of the Limbis towards relivion. Where their surroundings are Hindu, they 
describe themselves as Saivas, and profess to worship, though with sparing 
and infrequent observance, Mahadeva and his consort Gauri, the deities most 
favoured by the lax Hinduism of Népil. 

“In a Buddhist neighbourhood the yoke of conformity is still more easy 
to bear: the Limba has only to mutter the pious formula: ‘Om mani padme 
om, and to pay respect and moderate tribute to the Lamas in order to be 
accepted as an average Buddhist. Beneath this veneer of conformity to whatever 
faith happens to have gained local acceptance, the vague shapes of their 
original Pantheon have survived in the for n of household or forest gods, much 
in the same way as Dionysius and other of the Greek gods may be traced in 
the names and attributes of the saints who preside over the vintage, the 
harvest, and the rural festivals of various kinds, in remote parts of Greece 
at the present day. Under such disguises, which serve to mark departures 
from the popular creeds, the Limbis worship a host of spiritual beings whose 
attributes are ill-defined, and whose very names are not easy to ascertain. 
Yumi Kapobi, and Theb3, rank as household gods, and are propitiated once 
in every five yeay, or whenever disease or loss of property threatens the 
family, by the slaughter outside the house of buffaloes, pig> or fowls. The 
votaries eat the sacrifice, and thus, as they express it, ‘dedicate the life breath 
to the gods, the flesh to ourselves.’ No special days are set apart for the 
ceremony ; but it cannot be performed on Sundays, as that day is sacred to 
Himariya. Those who wholly neglect the duty are supposed to suffer in 
person or property, and the common hill disease of goitre is believed to be 
one of the special modes by which the gods manifest their displeasure. 

“Temples and idols are alike unknown, nor, so far as I can ascertain, 
does the imagination of the Limbis trouble itself to clothe its vague spiritual 
co ions with any bodily form. 


Religion 


* Now-a-days the punishment is a heavy fine, and banishment out of Népilese territory; in 
very eases slavery, but never death. 


+ ehildren of a Limb woman by a man of other class, such aa Bhatia, Lepcha, ete, are 
not Limbtis, but of the class their father belongs to, ase oy 
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“ Himiriya, the god of the forest, is propitiated on Sundays by offerings 
of sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, and Indian corn, A stone under a tree by 
¢he roadside is smeared with vermillion and bound with thread, and 
this place of sacrifice is marked by consecrated rags tied to a bamboo 
pole. 

“In addition to these more or less beneficient, or at least neutral divinities, 
the Limbiis are compassed about by a multitude of nameless evil spirits, ‘who 
require peculiar management in warding off their caprices.’ To appease and 
propitiate these is the special function of the Bijias, a class of wandering men- 
dicants peculiar to Sikkim and the eastern parts of Népal. Bijiias are wholly 
illiterate, and travel about the country muttering prayers and incantations; 
dancing, singing, prescribing for the sick, and casting out devils. They wear 
a purple robe and broad-brimmed hat, and are regarded with great awe by the 
people, into whom they have instilled the convenient belief that their curses and 
blessings will surely be fulfilled, and that ill-luck will attend anyone who allows 
4 Bijia to leave his door dissatisfied. 

“While the Bijaas act as exorcists and devil-worshippers for all the 
Himalayan races, the equally illiterate Phedangma is the tribal priest of the 
Limbis for the higher grades of spirits, and officiates at sacrifices, marriages, 
and funerals, 

* Both cremation* and burial are in vogue amongst the Limbiis (also 
amongst the other Kirantis), the latter beimg the 
more common and probably the older practice. 

“The corpse is placed lying on its back with the head to the east. The 
grave is lined with stones, and a cairn, consisting of four tiers for a man, and 
three for a woman, erected on the top. The Phedangma attends at the funeral 
and delivers a brief address to the departed spirit on the general lot of man- 
kind and the doom of birth and death, concluding with the command to go 
whither his fathers have gone and not to com® back to trouble the living with 
dreams. Neither food nor clothes are placed in the grave, but sometimes a 
brass plate with a rupee (or if a poor man with a copper coin) is laid under 
the head of the corpse. For nine days after the funeral the sons of the 
deceased live on plain rice without any salt, and for a month or two the relae 
tives must avoid merry-makings and wearing flowers in their hair. 

‘The special and characteristic sign of mourning is a piece of white rag 
tied round the head. There is no periodical ceremony for the propitiation of 


ancestors. 


Disposal of the dead. 


* Limbis also often throw their dead into the nearest river. This is probably an innovation 
bronght in by the Hindu religion. Being in some cases a most convenient way of disposing of their 
dead, it has naturally been accepted by the Limbis, who ever have shown a willingness to adopt 
eny measure in any religion which saves trouble. 
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* At a man’s death his sons, natural or adopted, divide his property ; but an 
adopted son, or a natural son by a wife informally 
married (kacchi shidi), takes only one-half of a 
legitimate son’s share. The division of the property is usually made by the tribe 
council (thum-thum), who set apart an extra share for the eldest son. The 
youngest* son is allowed to choose his share first. 

“ Failing sons, the eldest surviving brother is the next heir. 

“In the matter of food they have very few prejudices. They eat pork and 
the flesh of all clean-feeding animals and drink 
wine, In fact the only restrictions in their diet 
appear to be those 1mposed on certain ‘thars’ by the obligation not to, eat the 
‘totem’ + or ‘beast eponym’ of the group. 

“The Kirantis will eat with Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, Khas, Thakurs, 
Bribmans, Newars, and, with very few exceptions, with the Murmis and 
Bhutias.’’ 

The Magars, Gurungs, Sunwars, and unmarried Thakurs will eat and drink 


Inheritance. 


Food. ; 


with Kirantis. 

Kirintis profess not to eat beef now, it being, they say, forbidden. In 
their own country, when free from observation, they probably go back gladly 
to what they ever have considered excellent food. It is well-known that they 
not only eat beef in the days before the Gurkha conquest, but that it was their 
favourite meat, and their refusing to give up their beef-eating propensities 
was, in part, a reason of the Gurkha invasions. Kaurantis prefer in our 
service drinking water out of a goat-skin massak. 

The remarks in the chapter on Gurkha customs under the headings, 
Stimulants, Arms, Dress, Amusements, General Character, and Gambling 
apply equally to Lipbis, Rais, Sunwars, and Murmis. 

The following, although perhaps very incomplete, and in places inaccurate, 
is a list of Limba swangs (tribes) with their clans. 

Opposite each ‘swang’ is entered in brackets the ‘original home’ of 
the same. 

The ‘ original home,’ or ‘ proper habitat’ is called in Khas-khira ‘ Kipat’ 
and in Limba-khira ‘ Laji.’ 





* From what I can learn this is not quite right. The eldest son on the death of the father prac« 
tically stands in the position of father to his brothers, and 1s recognized as such. His share having 
been allotted to him by the ‘thum-thum,’ and it is always the largest, he then turns to bie }ourgeet 
brother and allows him to select any one of the shares which have been previously msde out by 
the tribal counci!. This custom probably exists asa check to ensure an impactial division of the 
property, Sistets anid daughters have no right to any share; they may be given something, but 
almost mvariably receive nothing. 

¢ ¢. g., the Kews tribe, to whom the flesh of all winged creatures is forbidden. The same custom 
oxiate smongst the Gurunge and Magars, vide Simri Ghales, Giabrings, Roho Ales, Siris, etc. 
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Some tribes have never moved from their own homes; ‘ Phagos,’ for 
instance. Others are to be found in several districts: thus, the ‘ Kedemma’ 
tribe will be found in Mewakhola, Yangrok, aud Pdanchthar, and the 
Songbamphe and Tumbangphe tribes will be found in Chethar, Panchthar, and 
Chiaobisia, as well as in their original homes. 

In the list of ‘ Limba Swangs’ that either have no clans or whose clans 
have not yet been identified, it will be noticed that several of the names 
entered appear asclans amongst other Swangs, and this is probably due 
to marriage customs, as explained previously. 

For the sake of easy reference, I give, to begin with, an index or list of 
the ten Limba districts, and opposite each district I have entered the tribes 
whose original homes were there. Many tribes will of course be found in more 
than one district, but I have endeavoured to show each tribe’s original home 
or ‘ Kipat.’ 


INDEX 


Showtng ortginal homes of Limbt tribes. 











sleaaa (agate) eer Swangs or Tribes. Names ick ph ry a Swangs or Tribes, 
4 ° Athrai. Chem ion 5 
Lingden (7)—Panchthar Seact 
isl : mae “4 | “Nembang. 
(2)—Chaobisia J Songyokpa. Pheyak. & 
Serima. 
‘ Tegim. 
(3) —Charkhola . | Immehang. (| Hatippa. 
Sed dae 
= edapea. 
ewa. ngbamphe. 
(4)—Ohethar «4 | Sango Matalainiohe: 
okleng. 
| Tiling. Mahbo. 
ks Mahbohang. 
(6)=-Maiwakhola «| Phago. (9)—Tambakhola -) | Manovung” 
Phenduwa. 
Kedemma. (| Bakkim. 
Libang. Tam 
| | N&libo. | ebang. P 
(6)—Mewakhola } peck (10) —Yangrok Meniylingbo. 
Sering. or : 
{ | Tukyuma. Yangrup. Thebe. 6 
(| Tunglung. Yongya. 


Yongy&hang. 
Yungwa. 





trusts. 
LIMBU TRIBES AND CLANS, 
ATHRAI—(Athrai). 
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Angbahang. Idinggo. Phonpho. Thallang. 
Bakkim. Inglimphen. |  Pomo. Tingl&bo 
Chintung. Kondongwa. Sendang. Yoksoba. 
Yoksoma 
BAKKIM—(Yangrok). 
Bakkim. 1  Loksomba. | Maden. Yangwiago. 
CHAOBISIA—(Chaobisia). 
Lingka Nogo. Tungkong. 
Meblak. 
CHARKHOLA—(Charkhola), 
Lingdem. 
CHEMJONG—(Panchthar). 
Chikcho Lado. 1  Mahbohang. 1 Mahbo. 
Papalang. 
CHETHAR—(Chethar). 
Tungklong. 
; HOUPA—(Phedap). 
Chongbang | Tsubo. Maken. | Phonthak 
Hangserung. | Lokphangwa. | Pehim. Wabungia. 
JJ AM —(Yangrok). 
Chungsu. Konghiba. | Lingjemba. | Penjetamlingba. 
Jeyoh. | Laksomba. 
IMECHANG—(Descended from Lepchas) —(Charkhola and Sikkim.) 
Chilikchan. }  Inngdam. 1 Loksong. 1 Loktong. 
IWA—(Athrai), 
Inglangphe. I Ph alechuwa. 1 Samsong. 1 Waji. 
KAJ UM—(Chethar). 
Chikcho. Kurungbahang Léwahang. Tukohang 
Chongbang. Kurungphong. Pargharr1. Tungohang. 
Imusong. Lahoron. sangwa. Woyung. 
Kadi. Lekuwia. To,leng. 
KEBANG—(Yangrok). 
Iringba. | Sambayu. | Tanjamba. | Yangya. 
Keiba. Silingbo. 
KE DEMMA—(Mewiakola). 
Mudenchain. 1 Nugedemma. 1 Punjemba. 1 Sansoyang. 
: *®KEWA— (Chethar). 
Anglabang. Lingden. Mangea. Thoksuba. 
Cheegbeng. Lung Maden. Mangwayak. Tigalla. 
Eajem Maden. Samdangwa. Tumbah. 
Kebuk. Mangip. Sing Maden. / 





* K owas are supposed not to eat the flesh of any winged creature, 
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KURUNGBANG—(Phedap). 
Papo. Kanbonan. | Song. | Tum.* 
Kajum. 
LEOTI— (Panchthar.) 
Mehokpa. 1 Pakpasomba.! Tikapatti. 
LIBANG — (Mewakhola). 
Lunkimba. [ Pangboma. 1 Pemba. 1 Naidemba. 
LINGDEN—(Chaobisia) 
Keiba Pambokpa. Panphomé. Sengwangyang. 
Nogo. Pankemyang. Pothangchere. Per ee 
LOKSO M—(Chark hola) ° 
Loktam. 
MAHBO—(Tambarkhola). 
Burra. Lejenji. Lumdhoyu. Sawaden, 
Chemjong. Lekhogwalong. . Mahbo. Tinkote. 
Yanroke. 
MAHBOHANG— (Tambarkhola). 
Kambang. Lahbung. Mahbohang. Moringlahang. 
Sangsangu. Suharengba. 
MANGY UNG— (Tambarkola). 
Lecharbo. } Mangyung. ! Tababung. 
MENIYANGBO—(Yangrok). 
Sangpangpye. !  Sewa. | Wetiipma. 
MEWAKHOLA. 
Chongbang. Emeba. Siring. 
NALIBO—(Mewakhola). 
Chongbang. | Maden. 1  Sanba. 1 Tungkamphs. 
NE MBANG—(Pa4nchthar). 
Angdemba. Lohtingen. Phejonba. Yangdemba. 
Ingwaba. Mapejong. Pichchowa. Yangsoba. 
Kudanamba. Namlakpa. Sardaphe. 
Kugetenamba. Pegwa. Tungbanphe. 
PANCHTHAR~ (Panchthar). 
Kerumba. 1 Ogu. I Sangreba. { Wado. 
Yoksuma. 








PA PO—(Panchther) 
gdemba. Manglap Phegwiiden. Tumbrok. 


Chiermali. Mebok. Serima. Umdeme. 
Tngwaba. Pahserma. Song. , egu. 
Kuge{namba. Papo. Takwaden. 


Papsong. Tum. 





* ‘Song’ méans ‘néw’ and ‘ Tum ° ‘ elder brother.’ 


Alp 
Anglabo. 


Alappawanemba. 
Chougbang. 
Ehpheng. 
Gnoyongba. 
Hinah. 


Labyung. 


Angbung. 

Bongtak. 

Hiauppa. 

Hiippa Chongbang. 
Hiiippa Sering. 
Isitba. 

Kawepung. 

Kongwa. 

Kiapung. 


Ajibungia. 
Maden. 


Charkhole 


Chongbang. 
Lungkimba. 
Maden. 


Labang. 
Lewahang. 


Baragahri. 


Chonghbang. 
Hangam. 
Kedem. 


truBos, 
PHAGO—(Maiwakhola). 
Maheuwa. Pangma. 
Mangden. | Ponthok. 
Nalibo. Pundhak. 
Nayongba. | Sangsyokpe. 
Okra&bo. { S&p a. 
Onim. Singyemba. 
Pabem or Pa- Taklung. 
bemba. Tegotoira. 
PHEDAPEA—(Phed&p). 

Kurungbang. Pombo. 
Lungphuma. Ponthak. 
Maden. Poniyanggu. 
Mademba. Sene. 
Moraba. Singak. 
Musuhang. Singok ua. 
Ningleku. Sodemba. 
Pahtangna. Sodung. 
Phangenshang. Songbangphe. 
PHENDUWA —(Tambarkhola). 
Madenba. Tungbangphe. 
Tambe. Tupunge, 


PHEYAK,—(Panchthar). 


I Pak. 


SAMBRA— (Mewakhola). 


Mayongba. Penchongwa. 
Mingemba. Phonyang. 
Mudensong. Tondopa. 
SAMBAHANG—(Yanerok). 
Neongoa. Potangwa. 
Panthap. Sangsangbo. 


SANGWA— (Chethar). 
1} Pak. Punglai-ing. | 


SERIMA—(Panchthar). 


Pak. | Tum. 
SERING——(Mewik hola). 
Longwa. Nalibo. 
Madem. Phago. 
Modengba. Sameakamba. 
Modengsomba Sere. 

SINGJ ANGGO—(Phedap). 
Phudunghang. Tegoba. 
Sodemba. Teyiing. 
Skuwéiba. Toklengkya. 

SONGBAMPHE-—(Phedap). 
Pangenhang. Phedapea. 
Fangenhang Sangwareba. 
Manjia, Sokiklumba. 
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Tengubyumthipra 
Tembeh. 
Terathare. 
Thandemba, 
Thopra. 
Wahek. 
Wanemba. 
Yokippa. 


Songbo. 

Suknawab. 

iS a 
enyung, 

Thegubé 

Tungbangphe. 

Waji. 


Usuk. 
Yengdem. 


Tim. 


Tunglune. 


Sawadan 


Tam. 


Singdaba. «¢ 
Tuokime. 
Vatlenma. 


Unglingba. 
Yohimbang. 


Suknawa&ba. 
Warakna. 
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Lambeba. 
Lingden. 
Lokpeba. 


Parangden. 
Tabelung. 


Angbo. 
Anetlumba. 
Chabeghu. 
Hanscrumba. 
Kerung. 
Kerungma. 
Libanyg. 
Longwigo. 
Lua. 


[ngwarom. 


Chonwaphu. 
Idingu. 


Angla. 
Kebok. 


Chongbang. 


Kawepung. 
Kochponge. 
Kurungbang. 
Ningleku. 


Koyung. 


Hangemba. 
Laksomba, 





LIMBOS. 
SONGYOK PA— (Chaobisia). 
apes ae 
okpeba. umyangbs. 
Thoksuba. | Tumsong. 
TAM BARK HOLA—(Tambarkhola). 
Phalechua. Unjumba. I 
| Photaungwa. | 
TEGIM—(Panchthar). 
Mahbo. Nangen. 
Mahim. Pahghu. 
Maksingbung. Pettehba. 
Magmu. Pheyak. 
Mansingbung. Sukwademba. 
Mangyungbo. Sakwaden 
Matta. Samdemba, 
Mehok. Sangba. 
Miyongma. | Saring. 
THEBE—(Yangiok). 
Mangthumbo. | Sing. 
TINKOLE—(Yangrok). 
Kodang. Mahbo. 
Lingdem. Nogo. 
Tamling. 
TOKLENG—(Chethar). 
Ma. ! Tumbingphe. 
Maden. Sialungma. 
TILING—(Chethar). 
| Kebok. I Maden, 
Sing Maden. 
TOKY UMA—(Mewakhola). 
Chongbang. I Maden. 
TUMBANGPHE—(Phedap). 
Ninzleku Manjia. Potangna. 
Pataha. Potro. 
Phonjela. Sakw aden. 
Pongiango. Sinehang. 
Tokleng. 
TUNGLU NG—(Mewiakhole). 
Chongbang l Maden. 
YANGROK—(Yangrok). 
I Nembang. 1 Tokpongden. 
YEKTEN—(Charkhola). 
Moro. 
YONGYA—(Yangrok). 
Muden. I Yakka, 
YONGYAHANG—(Yangrok). 
Y okpangden. 


Topetlagu. 
ye | 


Wayang Kaj 


Sangreba. 


Setling. 
Sobegu, 
Thoglema 
Toklehang, 
Wanem. 
Yekten. 
Yengdemba, 
Yoksuba. 


Thiapikim. 
Padupling. 


Podalung. 


Sodemba. 


Podalung. 


Singgokhang. 
Songmeba. 
Songrungbang. 
Tamden. 


Yongatembe, 


Durombo, 
Hangemba. 


taunts, 


YUNGWA—(Yangrok). 
K . 
ime | 


Tamorangbs. 


Other Limbii Swangs (tribes) that either have no clans (thars) or whose thars 
have not beon identsfied, 


Original home, 





Panchthar. 
thrai. 
Panchthar. 
Tambarkhola. 
Panchthar. 
eres 


Yanerok. 
Do. 
Athrai. 
aa a 
Mewakhola. 
a ia 


Yangrok. 
— 


Tamb.rkhola, 
Yangrok. 
sar aaa 


Yancrok. 
? 


Panchthar. 

Chethar. 

Tambarkhola. 

Mewakhola. 

Tambarkhola. 
Do 


Yangrok. 
Tam barkhola. 
Phedap. 
ae ola. 


ee 


p 
Panchthar. 
De. 


Alappo. 
Angbahang. 
Angbo. 
Angchangbo, 
Angdemba. 
Anylabs. 
Baphu, 
Begha. 
Bohra. 
Chengdang. 
Chikkubung. 
Chongw& phoma. 


Hangam or Hang- 


m. 
Hembiash. 
Hizipa. 
Idingo. 
Ingkim. 
Ingpung. 
Ingwa. 
Taek 

ngwadokpa. 
Kadi 


Kambéhang, 
anki 
Kamthak, 
Kebuk. 
Kimding. 
Kogling. 
Lechenche, 
Lehogwa. 
Lingden, 
Lingkim. 
Lingleku. 
aneior 
ongimba. 
Longwa. 
Lunbongwa. 
Lungso. 
Makkim. 
Mangmu. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Original home, 


Mewah hola. 

Tambarkbola. 

Yangrok. 
Do. 


? 
Tambarkhola. 
Yanerok. 
Panchthar. 
Yangrok. 
Tambarkholas 

Do 


Do. 
Yangrok. 


Tambarkhola. 


Tambarkhola. 
D 


0. 
Chaobisia. 
as nial 


Charkhola, 
Yangrok. 
Do. 


P 
eae 
Yangrok, 

Do. 
Do. 


? 
Mew an 


P 
Panchthar. 
Mewakhola, 
Yangrok. 

Do 


Do. 





Name of Swange 





Mebhak. 
Moden. 
Nembeke, 
Nore 
ogohang, 
Ockombon 
Palungwa, 
Pegha. 
Photro. 
Pokim, 
Purumbo. 
Sshenhimba, 
Saku aden. 
Sailing. 
Shambahang. 
Sami. 
Samperwa, 
Serbangtum. 
Saiyokpa. 
Sawenhimba, 
Senbo. 
Setwa. 
Siru. 
Singwa. 
Songmibs. 
Sony saugbo. 
Suguwa. 
Sukwahang, 
Tam ing, 
Tampara, 
Thallang. 
Theng) ong, 
Tongyomba. 
Wabab:. 
Wanak. 
Wurji. 
Yokwaba, : 
Yakpongden, 
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' CHAPTER XI. 


RAIS, 


ES 


EXAMPLE. 
Name : ‘ ° - Randhoj. 
Nationality ‘< . . Rai. 
Tribe or swang . ; « Chamling. 
Clan or pachha . . - Lapioncha,. 

Excepting occasional mention of Kirantis (Rais) in the most ancient of 
Hindu writings, nothing is known of their early history. In the history of 
Nepal it is stated that the Rais conquered the Népal Valley and ruled over it for 
ages, and that after the Rais, came the gods. It is probable that the Rais 
conquered the Tibetan tribe (now called Murmis), which originally held the 
Népai Valley. 

So much has been said about Rais in the chapter headed Kirantis, and 
so many of the remarks on Limbis apply equally to the Rais that there seems 
little necessity to add any more. 

Limbis and Rais speak of each other, and seem to consider one another 
equal in all respects. They state that their customs and habits are in all ways 
identical. ‘ 

An intelligent man who has studied us far as he could the history, etc., of 
the Rais, told me that the real truth is, that owing to neither Limbis nor Rais 
laving any writings of their own, all history, etc., of any remote period can 
only be found out with great difficulty. Lverything has been handed down by 
werd of mouth, and hence all traditions and old history, customs, ete., have 
become much mixed, exaggerated or forgotten. 

Parubhang, quoted by Mr. Risley as a household deity, I am told, is only so 
regarded by certain men. A havildar of the Mogaung Military Police Battalion 
told me that Parubhang was no household deity of his, and that he would never 
so much as sacrifice a murght to him. 

The religion of the Limbis and Rais is being immensely affected by the 
reigning dynasty of the Gurkhas. 

Prior to the Rai and Limba wars with Népal, it is said that Limbis and 
Rais killed and ate every kind of animal, including cows. It would appear 
that the reigning King of Népal sent word tg the Rais first and Limdig 
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afterwards that they must cease killing cows, as it hurt their religious pre- 
judices to see animals, considered by them holy, being killed and eaten. 

On refusal to comply, war was declared, which, after gallant resistance, 
ended in favour of the Gurkhas. Since that time the killing of cows has 
been strictly forbidden and they have come to be regarded almost as holy. 

The Limbias and Rais both now recognise Vishnu (Bishnu) as a god. 
Mahadeo and Debi are also worshippod. In olden days Bijiiis were their 
priesthood. Bijiis are either Limbis or Rais who of their own accord havo 
adopted the profession, and any Limba or Rai can become one. 

As a matter of fact, Rais, like Limbis, are perfectly indifferent about 
religion. In Hindu company they will, as long as it causes no great trouble, 
adopt Hindu principles, but in Buddhist company they will return to lax 
Buddhism. 

In appearance I do not believe anyone could tell the difference between a 
Limba and a Rai. Their physique and appearance are of the same kind, 
and until asked no one could tell whether any particular lad was a Limba 
or a Rai. 

As I am told both by Limbis and Rais that their customs and mans 
ners are very much the same, and as day by day they are becoming more and 
more assimilated, it would be merely a repetition of my remarks on Limbis to 
enter into details regarding Rai customs and manners. It appears that 
it is a mere matter of time for the Limba and Rai nations to become one in 
all essentials. 

A list of such tribes and clans as I havo been able to find out is given 
further on ; but this is no doubt very imperfect and will require alterations. 
Experience alone can give ‘@ more detailed and correct classification; but this 
will be a matter of time. 

Regarding ‘ Rais’, Risley says :— 

“A mythical ancestor Parubhang is still worshipped as a household 
deity. Khambis marry their daughters as adults, and tolerate sexual license 
before marriage on the understanding, rarely set at defiance, that a man shall 
honourably marry a girl who is pregnant by him. Men usually marry between 
the ages of 15 and 20, and girls between 12 and 15, but marriage is often defer- 
red. in the case of the former to 25, and of the latter to 20. The preliminary 
negotiations are entered upon by the bridegroom’s family, who send an emissary 
with tno chugas or bamboo vessels of murwa beer, and a piece of ham to the 
bride’s house to ask for her hand. 

“If her parents agree, the bridegroom follows on an auspicious day 
about a fortnight later and pays the standard bride-price of Re. 80. The 
wedding takes place at night. Its essential and binding portion is the 
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payment of one rupee by the bridegroom as ‘ Siambudi’ or ‘earnest money’ 
to the bride’s father, the smearing of vermillion on the bride’s forehead, and 
putting a scarf round her neck. 

“The bride’s price may be paid in instalments if the bridegroom’s 
family cannot afford to pay in a lump. 

“A widow is allowed to marry again, but her value is held to have 
declined by use, and only half the usual bride-price is paid for her, if she is 
young, and only one-quarter if she has passed her first youth. 

Divorce is permitted for adultery ; the adultress must pay to the husband 
the full amount that she originally cost, and he can then marry her. In 
actual practice the marriage bond is very readily broken among the Kham. 
bas, and among many other of the Népalese tribes. 

“Women are faithful to the men they live with, while they live with 
them, and secret adultery is believed to be rare, but they think very little of 
running away with any man of their own or a cognate tribe, who takes their 
fancy, and the state of things which prevails approaches closely to the ideal 
régime of temporary unions advocated by would-be marriage reformers in Europe, 

“ By religion the Khambis are Hindus, but they have no Brahmans, 
and men of their own tribe, called Home, correspond- 
ing closely to the Bijiis employed by the Tibet- 
ans, scrve as priests. Their special god isthe ancestral deity Parubhang, who 
is worshipped in the months of March and November with the sacrifice 
of a pig and offerings of incense and murwa beer. Him they regard as a 
‘ Ghardevata’ or household deity, and he is held in greater honour than the un- 
mistakeably Hindu divinity Devi, to whom buffaloes, goats, fowls, and pigeons 
are occasionally sacrificed. Another of their minor gods, Sidha, is honoured 
with offerings of dhub grass and milk. His origin is »ncertain, but it seems 
to me possible that the name may be a survival of the stage of Buddhism through 
which the Khambis like many other Nepalese castes have probably passed. 

‘‘The practice of the Khambis in respect to the disposing of the dead 
varies greatly, and appears to depend mainly on the 
discretion of the Home called in to supervise the 
operation. Both burial and cremation are resorted to on occasions, and the 
mourners sometimes content themselves with simply throwing the body into 
the nearest river. A sradh ceremony of a somewhat simple character is per- 
formed both tor the benefit of the deceased in the next world, and to prevent 
him irom coming back to trouble the living. 

“ Land-owning and cultivation are believed by the Khambis to be their 
original and characteristic occupation, but a cer 
tain number of them adopt military service, ard 


Religion. 


Funerals. 


Occupation. 
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enter Gurkha regiments under the title of Rai. A few Khambiis have also 
taken to weaving. Their social status, so far as Népal is concerned, is best 
marked ly the statement that they belong to the Kirinti group, and are 
recognized as equal with the Limbiis and Yakkis. In the matter of food 
they are less particular than the Hindu of the plains, for they cat pork and 
domestic fowls and indulge freely in strong drinks. 

What Mr. Risley has stated above applics equally to the Yakkas as well 
as the Khambis (Rais). 

Yakkas have become so thoroughly mixed up with Khambis, that it 
would be most difficult, if not quite impossible, to separate them. They are 
therefore treated undor one and the same heading of Rais. 

One thing more shoald be mentioned, viz, that the divisions of the Rai 
nation are not so clearly marked as those of the Limbis. 

To get a full and really correct list of Rai tribes and clans would, I 
believe, be impossible, as numbers of fresh clans are continually being added. 
Any peculiarity of manner, speech, or habit, is apt to give a nickname which 
becomes aclan. The fact of living in any particular district, or marriage 
into any particular clan, often causes the creation of fresh clans :— 


AMBOLA. 

Ambole. Lingkim. Sam. Serum. 
Kaptale. Lulam. 

AMCHOKE. 
Bianche. Hangkem. Mangphang | Tangluwa. 

ATPAHARE. 
Anztipe. Hangpa. Kingdam. Manapu. 
Chiling. Kintange. . Langsu. Rudua, 

e Sikten.e 

BAINGIYE. 
Baihim. Chektopa. | Rumdali. Tulacha. 
Baingiye. Nechale. Susto. Tunime. 

BANTAWA. 
Amchgke. Des&imun. Khamle. Pankhole. 
Aripang. Dibet. Kemyung. Pangchehang. 
Babak. Diem. Kimdim. Rahadung, 
Banu. Dikupa. Kowa. Rajalim. 
Baralamcha. Dil pali. Kumara. Rajatang. 
Baralang. , Dilungpa. Logum. Ruchibo. 
Bilpali. Dungmiaili. Lungum, Rungmangcha. 
Bokhim. Henenel Makere. Samewa, 
Bangchen. Hankim. Mangpang. Sameong. 
Bangchio. Harimana. Nacha. Sangpang. 

: Kangmancha. Nacharing. Sohoyongwa. 

Chi Katonjeli. Nehany. Suthunga. 
Darpali. Kging, Newang. Tang wa, 
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Badacha. Dungpachha Maidangcha. Rasungniacha, 
Barathare. Dungwacha. Malcha. Ratéhicha. 
Bijahi. Gwéipacha. Melekungcha. Ratocha. 
Birajacha. Haideungcha. Malepuncha. Ringalungcelhia, 
Boenge. Halesecha. Mehracha. Rolecha. 
Boyoncha. Harasuchha. Mennucha, Sahmiongcha, 
Buchinémcha. Homiaicha. Molocha. Sakoramcha. 
Bumicha. Homdemcha. Mompolancha. Sapsanamcha. 
Bumakamcha. Homewacha. Mikumoracha. Sasarkhali. 
Butep&chha. Hongdar. Nabuchicha. Saterongcha. 
Chalipachha. Horapacha. Nambongcha. Seralongcha. 
Chamdacha. Howagbungcha. Namrangnacha. Silongcha. 
Chamling. Kalencha. Nenuncha. Singdacha. 
Chamlingcha. Kerasingcha. Ninamucha. Songdolcha. 
Charipschha. Kerescha. Nirpéali. Songpang. 
Chibringgie. Kerupungcha. Nomanacha. Tabre. 
Chipincha. Koasangcha. Palangmocha. Tubrehungcha. 
Darbalicha. K olapachha, Patisingsua. Tamuhiacha. 
Dibungcha. Kotwacha. Pitrangcha. Thunglingyie. 
Dibungle. Kraicha. Porungcha. Tigua. 
Dikulikpa. Kuasangcha, Pulomocha. Tilung. 
Dikulipachha. Lapioncha. Pumbocha. Waboche. 
Dilpachha. Likuacha. Puntepichha. Walinggricha. 
Dongdewachho. Lipocha. Radolicha. Watancha. 
Dorkalicha. Lungbocha. Rakocha. Yongchen. 
Dorwali. Lunguma. | Rannocha. Yungcharcha. 
Yungeher. 
CHAURASIA. 
Brankemcha. Hatachho. Saipacha. Yungpho, 
Gaortoke. Mopocho. 
CHINAMKHOLE. 
Chinamkhole. Hangchen. | Koile. | Siptanka. 
Diem. Kamiungka. Kukuli. 
DILPALT. 
Bano. Danwili. Kengyongma. Rangchin. 
Birangcha. Egwai. Mangbahang. Ripabung. 
Bokkhim. Homangi. Mukaram. Ruchenbung. 
Chinamkhole. Issara. Ramangcha. Sowali. 
DUNGMALI. 
Changcha. Chuwipang. Hangbang. Namchehang. 
Charangmule. Dehatpang. Lungwem. Pangwa. 
Chokhang. Dewipang. Nako. Waipang. 
DUMI. 
Bolam. Hajuru. Karbu. -» 
Dimachu. Hodicha. Makpali. Sadmali. 
Dami. Holoksa. Munsupa. Saracha. 
Hadi. Horosong. Rangkasur. Satma. 
Wolukhpa. 
HADERAMA. 
Puma. 
HATUWALI. 
Bakhsibir. Gaura. Kamleh. Pangphu. 
Chora. Hangkim. Kaon. Sampuktar. 
Dhunkhur. Haryjitar. Lengma. Sangsun. 
Ewai, Hangsing. Lengnuk. Soyong, 


Dawali. | 
Kaara. 


Chabungie. 


Hasticha. | 


Balaling. 
Baralungie. 
Beraluch. 
Boleruch. 
Chelos. 
Chuchimile. 
Chulus. 
Dhanragiole. 
Dimile. 


Kimdung. 


——_ 


Dherun. 


Balakhang. 
Baramis. 
Barsi. 
Bikhang. 
Bokhang. 
Chacharlung. 
Chamling. 
Charipa. 
Deoram. 
Ghaktalus. 
Goduhoj. 
Heringbu. 


Katwira. 
Langdappa. 


Chiktang. 1 


Ala. 
Biksik. 
Changka. 
Dehden 
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HOCHATOL. 
Hochatol. | Saimalungang. Waisir. 
Rimnisigang. 
HENGWA. 
) Hengbang. 1 Ilungbang. 
JUBILE. 
Lapachio |  Laplache. Reamo. 
KALING. 
Dotam. Lamrus. Payati. 
Hadi. Latos. Phalles. 
Hangkula. Lomarija. Pulali. 
Halakso. Maikhawas. Rajali, 
Hangkrap. Makekra. Rapcha. 
Jubale. M&rsoale. Ratdali. 
Jubunzie. Miras. Teptali, 
Kaku. Milaku. Wapchali. 
Kastawas. Pararus. 
KAPLE. 
Mewshang. 
KESUNGE. 
Chamcha. | Chaurasia. 
KIMDUNG. 
| Langle. | Sakwa. 
KOWE. 
Howadhukku. _—! Manchupa. Sobopho. 
Sungdel. 
KULUNG. 
Hobermis. Panhkere. Sambewa. 
Hochatol. Pelmangie. Saprung. 
Hodebu. Pidimo. Satang. 
Hongelu. Pidisai. Sotangie. 
Horingbung. Pil&mat. Tamcha. 
Kalinge. Pilmonge. Tamehang, 
K ubiti. Pupachos. Thetos. 
Mantaibung. Rinhang. Tomnam. 
Mopocho. Rubiti. Walakam. 
Nachiri. Rukupa, Waling. 
Nagerabung. Saetis. Yesas, 
Nawapochon. Saji. 
LINGKIM. 
Maringa. Rajbansa. Subah. 
Pakmiacha. 
LINGMUK. 
Ewai. 
LINGTEP. 
Lingtep. ! Pulung. Sangwarekeng. 
LOHORON. 
Ghosir. Newahang. Umrong. 
Hedangna. Ramsong. Yamdamsong, 
Kaiasong. Riwahaug. Yampho. 
Lamphusong. Son gsawa Yangkrong, 
Mangdenwa. Tingwa. Yungbang, 
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Evhongma. 


Emali. 
Kubitis. 


Baing. 
Deb. 


Bahinge. 
Chaiahang. 
Chalpachawa. 
Dega&mi. 


Ghiaraja. 
Ha&jiram. 


Bangdel. 


Bahaluk. 
Bali. 
Bekumcha. 
Bhalu. 
Buhehawa. 
Chamling. 
Chedapi. 
Damrewa. 
D&mrung. 
Dilpali. 
Dumangcha. 
Dumipung. 
Dumrebung. 
Esara. 


Baadlung. 


Dumi. 


Bayek, 


nAis. 


MANGLIWALI. 
Naika. J Sauiba. 


NACHARING. 
Paitatis. Régu. 
Rakali. | 
NECHALI. 


Gelarcha. Nandesar. 
Namersacha. Ralecha. 


NAWAHANG, 


Dehchang. Lenda. 
Ketra. Lemhim. 
Kaichunge. Samewéa. 
Kalchawéa. Sarmuhi. 


PANGLUNG. 
| Nakhok. | 


PUMARHANG. 


Haririma. 
Mitahang. 





Roiihang. 


RALDOCHA. 
Namersa. }  Raldocha. 


RAKHALI. 


Barali. | 
Rakhali. 


RAPCHALI. 
Pathoje. 


RUNGDAILI. 
| Dungmacha. | 


SANGPANG. 


Hachaémora. Pangda. 
Hadikung. 
Hirahang. 
Huwatimtung. 
Hungchangmara. 
Kartamcha. 
Khidlume. 
Kholapachha 
Kipatte. 

Marem. 
Muluhangcha. 
Mungehubang. 
Naunuhangcha. 
Newahang. 


Kaling. 


Phali. 
Pittrang. 
Pokreli. 
Puialang. 


Rana. 
Randocha. 
Rawili. 
Repsunga. 
Samari. 
Sau adrung. 
SAMSONG. 
Sah pachha. 
SAWALI. 
Hangsor. | 
Taw arang. 
SERALUNGHA. 
Birfcha. | 


Kimdung, 


Panglunge. 


Radaksang. 


Plomicha. 


Ratkurai. 


Tonymalung. 


Turkasea. 


Rowangkam. 


Tamku. 


Rikupls. 


{andali. 
Sechacha. 


Temonra. 
Tenga. 


Wahbuhang. 
Yangduhang, 


Nachiring. 


Samsagemba. 
Sudle. 
Takreba. 
Tammangcha. 
Tomehang. 
Tonrepubara- 
acai 
Tonre a. 
Wakebali. 
Wachelung. 
Wanmicha. 
Watemnung. 
Wimasing. 
Yangkim. 


Sawali. 


Dasuu 
Kubile. 


Barasinga. 
Baneri. 
Chamtirich. 
Charlpa. 
Cheljang. 
Cherds. 
Cheskule. 
Chinda. 
Chungkim. 
Damrang. 
Demar. 
Dhumke. 
Dhusar. 
Gariba. 
Guribajai. 


Adalung. 


Angbura. 
Chahare. 
Charkhole. 
Chiktang. 
Chukim. 
Chyala, 
Dion. 
Misehari 
engma. 
Hongden. 


Tlungbang. 
Kakim. 


Lakchowa. 
Lak phewa. 


RAIS. 


SIALJONG. 
Deoeali. Tulungia. 

SOTANG. 

Naopich ha. Ributie. 
Nongpochos. 

TULUNG. 
Hadikamcha. Luchir. 
ae : pela je 

angechie. Maipachung. 
Hangkais M ie. 
Hangkechun. Moople. 
Hargeali. Moksumeha. 
Haopale. Namchimichun. 
Hasticha. Narchichun. 
Horalhu. Nin&mbancha. 
Jilimal. Parichi. 
Jubelai. Peypuchha. 
Karling. Rarmut. 
Langnachio. Repyka. 
Lanna Deosaling Riamuche. 
Lofiali. Rimdunge. 

WALUNG. 

Busara. Kriwaihang. 

YAKKA. 

Kamenhang. Lingka. 
Koiyungwa. Lomba. 
Kokwali. Madirai. 
Kongoreng. Madian. 
Kumcha Makara. 
Kumbi. Makropa. 
Kyachung. M ewahang. 
Kyakim. Oktobhan. 
Kyonga. Pangphu. 
Labung. Pulung. 
Landichang. Putlang. 
himbukim. Samikeng. 
YAMDANG. 
Lenda. Rangchiwa. 
Nukhchilung. Tesekhpar. 
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Rukupachha. 


Ripdung. 
Samsing. 
Sange. 
Semmushe. 
Sialjenchu. 
Steljang. 
Tamptli. 
Tekala. 
Temlochi. 
Wakam. 


Wevangene 
Wola. 


Siwahang. 


Somme. 
Somyang. 
Sowfr.n. 
Sukhim. 
Tamli. 
Tumpahra. 
Yaemba. 
Yangkembhu. 
ae a 

oy nghang. 
Yalusebang: 
Yungwail. 


Yokcharany. 


The following are said to be true Rais, but have not yet been classified 
either as tribes (swapg) or clans :— 


ria 
ngtipe. 
Athpsharia. 
Atabre. 
Babauncha. 
hanna. 
ag 
Bakunga. 
e. 
Barlos. 
Borom. 
Bontharma. 
Boanke‘so. 


Buchana. 
Bumakamcha. 
Bungnam. 
Chamrasi. 
Changcha. 
Chara. 
Chatpahang. 
Chauracha. 
Chaurasi. 
Chibang. 
Chilingia. 
Chinamka. 
Chintange. 
Chokang. 


Chongkah. 
Damling. 
Diam. 
Dikpausngle. 
Dilngcha. 
Dimacha. 
Dingmah. 
Dorpali. 
Dukhim. 
Ewokhang. 
Gaora. 
Garja. 


irung. 
Girungpachha. 


Haidibutba. 
Hangkang. 
Hangkula. 
a grim. 
angsang. 
Hedaag gna. 
Homodimcha. 
Homeltng. 
Horongpachha. 
Hospucha. 
Ichingmewa. 
Imole. 
Jirang. 
Jitsali. 
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Jubingeh. 
Jubulia. 
Kahang. 
Karang. 
Karmile. 
Kasi. 
Kengyung. 
Kesange. 
Kheresancha 
Kbewa. 
Khimole. 
Khowaili. 
Kuasancha. 
Kulung 


Kulungpachha. 


Kumbiyakka. 
Kuoptong. 
Kurdacha. 
Lamsong. 
Lankawa. 
Lenda. 
Limruki. 
Linkim. 
Logaban. 
Lulang. 
Lungun. 


Longwi. 
Machemare. 
Madhehang. 
Ma grihang. 
Maikam. 
Makpali. 
woo 
alepung, 
M save 
Man}jichao. 
Mayahang. 
Mehring 
Mogne. 
Moksumcha. 
Nabuchor. 
Nadung. 
Nambocha. 
Naindung. 
Nardaucha. 
Nechali. 
Nikun. 


Ninambauncha. 


Ninaucha. 
Nomahang. 
Paderacha. 
Palungratko. 


Rais, 


Pangifu. 
Pangwi. 
Parali. 
Phurkeli. 
Pilmung. 
Plembocha. 
Potanga. 
Pulunghang. 
Pumar. 
Rangrisa. 
Rapungcha. 
Regulauncha. 
Ripale. 


Rochingac}-a. 


Rokon. 
Sablateng. 
Saiyopachha. 
Sakurmi. 
Saémsong 
Sangsoi. 
Salacho. 
Salmali. 
Saplate. 
Shopeng. 
Sialjong. 
Siptangia. 


Sotangia. 
Sukkim. 
Sungdele. 
Suptinung. 
Thammi. 
Tamachang. 
Tamkuli. 
Tamring. 
Tangahang. 
Tangbuah. 
Tarakuk. 
Taila. 
Tungmalung 
Turchan. 
Tuya. 
Ulamhang. 
Umule. 
Ungbura. 
Utepachha. 
Waidenhang. 
Waitpang. 
Walaka. 
Wasangre. 
Yankarung. 
Yantambpa. 
Yungchar. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SUNWARS, OR SUNPARS, OR MUKIAS AND MURMIS, OR LAMAS. 


TuE names Sunwar and Sunpar are said to be derived from the fact of 
these men residing either to the west or east of the Sun Kosi river :— 
Sunwar ° ‘ . West of Sun Kosi. 
Sunpar ’ : . East of Sun Kosi. 


Mukia is the name given by the Gurkha conquerers, and corresponds 
exactly with Subah, or Rai, meaning chief. 

The habitat of the Sunwiars is on both banks of the Sun Kosi river, but 
more especially to the west and north, and they might roughly be described 
as inhabiting that portion of Népal which lies to the north of the Népal Valley 
between the Gurungs on the west and the Rais on the east, with Tibet as the 
northern boundary. 

In appearance and physique they very much resemble the ordinary Magar 
and Gurung. They are most undoubtedly of Mongolian descent and would 
seem very desirable to enlist. 

Their traditions state that they originally migrated from Tibet until they 
reached the basin of the Ganges in India, from whence they worked their 
way vid Simraghur into Népal. On reaching the Sun Kosi river they settled 
on both its banks, but more especially in the Dumja or Duluka district on the 
western side of the river.” 

One tradition says they left Tibet and reached India vid Kashmir and 
the Punjab, whilst another one states that they came from Tibet v¢d Assam, 
across the Brahmaputra, and so on. 

At the time they reached or left Simraghur they consisted, so tradition 
says, of three tribes, the descendants of Jetha, Maila, and Khancha. 

1. Jetha means eldest brother. 
2. Maila means second brother. 
8. Khancha means youngest brother, 

The Jetha tribe having crossed the Sun Kosi, proceeded north until they 
reached the Jiri and Siri rivers, where they settled down. 

From the Jirikhola and Sirikhola are derived the Jiriel and Suriel tribes. 

The Jetha branch of the Sunwar nation was converted to Buddhism by 
the Lislet, Lamas, and to this day, but in a modified and very lax manner, 
they adhere to Buddhist nites. 
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Hindu influences, however, are making themselves felt, and no doubt, in 
the course of a few more years, their religious belief will consist of a judicious 
mixture of the least inconvenient precepts of both religions, with an out- 
ward show of preference towards the Hindu form. 

1. Jetha.—The descendants of the Jetha tribe are divided into ten tribes, 
which are collectively called the Das Thare. 

The Das Thare for the sake of convenience may be still called Buddhist, 
and they are distinctly in the minority now as compared to the Barah Thare. 
This is probably due to conversions brought about owing to the increased 
privileges which are accorded to the followers of the more favoured religion. 

2, Matla.—The descendants of Maila remained in the country about the 
Sun Kosi river, but mostly on its eastern bank. 

This branch of the Sunwars was converted by Brahmans to the Hindu 
religion, which they to this day more or less profess. They were, however, 
denied the sacred thread. 

Their birth and death ceremonies are conducted by Opadiah Brahmans. 

Collectively the Maila branch are called the Barah Thare, and are said 
to have the same habits, customs, etc., as the Magars and Gurungs. 

In the Népal Army are to be found a number of Sunwar soldiers, but 
they mostly belong to the Barah Thare branch. 

The Magars, Gurungs, and Sunwars are often called in Népal ‘ Duwal 
bandi,’ ‘two bound together’ and sometimes ‘ Okhar Pangro,’ vzz., ‘ Wal- 
nut and some other nut,’ the intention being to convey thereby that they are 
as closely related as one nut to another. 

The Barah Thare Sunwars’ birth ceremony is carried out as follows :— 

For the first eleven days after the birth of the ¢hildthe mother is called 
‘Sutikha’, and being considered unclean, she is forbidden to eat or drink with 
anyone else. : 

On the eleventh day a ceremony called ‘ Nawaran’ corresponding with our 
Christening takes place; and the Opaddiah Brahman gives a name to the child. 

Five or six months later, another ceremony takes place, which is called 
‘Pasmi’ or‘ Bhat Kbhuwari,’ which means to ‘feed with rice.’ This is 
exactly the same as is carried out by Gurkhas as described in Chapter ITI. 

The marriage ceremony of the Barih Thare Sunwars is the same 
as that of the Magars and Gurunge, and is called ‘Bhartman’ or ‘ Karn 
Chalannu.’ . 

No Barah Thare Sunwar can marry a Das Thare Sunwar or vice verec. 

3. Khancha.—The descendants of the Khancha branch set off to the 
south-east and are said to have assimilated themselves to such a degree with 
the Rais that they have practically been absorbed into them. 
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{¢ should be noticed that whilst the Das Thare tribeg are still only ten 
in mumber, owing to the absence of caste in Buddhist religion, those of the 
Barah Thare are very numerous. 

For the sake of convenien2e, the tribes of each division are now shown 
with such few clans as I have found out after much trouble. 

The Sunwars have very few prejudices, and until married will eat and 
drink equally with Magars, Gurungs, Limbis, and Rais. 

After marriage they only draw the line at ‘Dhal Bhat’ (seo chapter 
on Gurkhas, page 48). 

From personal observations I am led to believe that Sunwirs are closely 
allied to Magars, Gurungs, and Rais, with a touch of the Tibetan, 
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J etha. Mohira. Sunime. Thanu. 
Jiriel. Paharia. Sine. Wanedi. 
Krelu. Suinu. 


BARAHTHARE CLANS. 
BUJICHCHHA (CLANS). 


Gcruphile. Jetburaphile. | Mekephite. | Nahasotnhite. 
JENTI (CLANS). 

Chich. Lawa. Nawachha. Sawachha. 
Jobo. Maolichha. Pritichha. Taukanch. 
Karmachha. Nahaphilich. Rupa. Tuvaenah 

Wachpoli 

LINHOCHHA OR LILAMI (CLANS). 
Baibungie. {| Tinbungie. 
YATA (CLANS). 
Bakali. Chitowli. Homaili. Pachcibaki. 
Kame. Garshi. Khasa. Pakale. 
Bamana Gramsing. rt Nam&rech. Dina lita 
Surkeli, 


In the following list no doubt several clans are shown as tribes, and 
many tribes are also shown twice, once under their Khaskhira name and 
once in Sunkhira, 

The whole list is very incomplete and probably very inaccurate, but I 
have had very few opportunities of verifying it, and only experience can 
give a more complete and accurate classification :— 

BARA THARE SUNWARS. 


Angwnibhe. Brahmilichha. Chuitichha. Garachha. 
kiaba. Bramlichho. Chungpatti. Gnawachha. 

Bamnayata. Buj:chha. Darkhali. Gutichha. 

Barira Chuppaticbha. Dasuchha. Halas alichawa, 

Barah Tchare. Char ‘hare. Debbacbha. Halwachha. 

Batmachhs, Chhopatti. Digerchs. Hamili. 

Bigia. Chiaba Dinecbha. Howali. 


Boasuchha. Chaichhs. Durbichhs. Jaspuchha. 


Jenti. Laspachha. Pirtiwal. Suitichho. 
Jespuchha Lil&mi. Pragiachha. Suyuchulung. 
Jitichha. Linhochha. Pr&pchap. Tangkercha. 
Karmach. Liokichha. Pritichha, Tapaj. 
Katichha. Lokke. Rarachaba. Taruch. 
Kitilich. Longku. Rawachha. Thoklachha. 
Kiaba. Lungkuchha. Risich. Tholochha, 
Kijowar. Nahasi. Rudichha. Thamuehha, 
Kintichha. Namtelich. Rupachha. Tokuchha. 
Kiuduchha. Naochha. Sahprali. Tungkuchha. 
K ormochha. Noplichha. Sabrachha. Tungruch, 
Kyahbochha. Ohnde. Salpulie. Turgruch. 
Kyongpotichha. Pargachha. Sanprichha. Tusuchha, 
Lachpali. Parghali. Shushichha. Yaktachha. 
Lakach. Phatich. Siochul. Yate. 
Lakachawa. Phewalichha. Suchha. Yeti. 


MURMIS, ALSO CALLED LAMAS OR TAMANGS, ISHANGS OR SAINGS. 


The Murmis have the following tradition regarding their origin. Once 
upon a time three brothers by name Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahesur went out 
shooting. All day long they wandered about the jungle, but saw no deer or 
game of any kind, until they suddenly came across a ‘ Gauri Gai’ or cow 
bison. 

Vishnu killed the same with an arrow, and all three being tired and 
hungry they prepared to get the carcass ready for food. Having skinned the 
animal, and having extracted the bowels, Mahesur as the youngest brother was 
given the latter to wash in a stream which ran close by. Whilst Mahesur was 
washing the bowels in the stream, Brahma and Vishnu cooked the meat on 
fire and prepared it for food, with salt and spices, and then divided it into three 
equal portions, one for each of them. 

When the meat was ready to eat Brahma said to Vishnu : “Oh brother, this 
is cow’s meat and we cannot therefore partake of it.’’’ 

Thereupon Brahma and Vishnu each hid his share. 

When Mahesur returned from having washed and cleaned the intestines, 
Brahma and Vishnu both said : “ We have eaten our own shares of meat, being 
very hungry ; but here is yours all ready, so eat it now and be strong.” 

Mahesur thereupon ate his share in front of them, after which Brahma and 
Vishnu showed their concealed shares, and abused Mahesur for having partaken 
of cow’s meat. 

Mahesur thereupon became very angry and struck both his brothers with 
the intestines, some of which clung round the shoulders of Brahma and Vishnu, 
and which accounts for the wearing of the sacred thread. : 

From having eaten cow’s meat Mahesur was degraded socially, and hence 
cow-eaters like the Murmis are followers of his. The Murmis say that ‘ Nara- 
yan, ‘Bhagwan’, that is, God, created the three brothers : Brahma the eld est 
Vishnu the second, and Mahesur the youngest, and that from Mahesur are 
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descended the present race called Murmis or Lamas. Mahesur intercedes to 
God for the Lamas and is therefore their patron suint. Hamilton writing in 
1819 says :-— 


‘The Murmis or Lamas are by many considered a branch of Bhutias. 

“They have such an appetite for beef that they cannot abstain from oxen 
that die a natural death, as they are not now permitted to kill the sacred animal. 

«The Gurkhali by way of ridicule call the Murmis, ‘ Siyena Bhutias,’ or 
‘Bhutias who eat carrion.’ 

“They follow the profession of agriculture, and of carrying loads, being an 
uncommonly robust people.” 

Most of Bir Sham Sher’s coolies on shooting trips are Murmis. 

The Murmis or Lamas are divided into two great divisions :— 


1. Barithamang. | 2. Atharajat. 


The Barathamang are the pure Murmis and they claim descent direct from 
Mahesur, and are considered socially superior to the Athirajat, but only slightly 
so, and only amongst themselves. 

The Murmis show in a most marked manner that they come of Mongolian 
stock. Infact they probably are nothing more or less than a Tibetan tribe 
whose ancestors wandered into Népal. Ancient history would seem to point out 
that they were the original inhabitants of the Népal Valley, but that after a 
certain lapse of time they were conquered by some other race, who subjected them 
to many indignities, and practically made slaves of them, forcing them to all the 
hard labour, such as tilling fields, carrying loads, hewing wood, ete., etc. 
To escape this, numbers wandered away into Eastern Népal, and settled there. 
Intermarriage, or connection with other races for ages, has had the natural 
effect of giving,to what was probably a pure Tibetan tribe, a certain 
foreign strain, which can be traced in the appearance of almost every Murmi 
now-a-days. 

To this day other races in Népal look upon Murmis as Bhutias and I have 
myself heard a recruit return himself as a Bhutia Murmi, There is no doubt 
that many Tibetans and Lepchas have been admitted into the Murmi natiof, 
as members of the same. 

Being merely Tibetans there was no such thing as caste amongst the Mur- 
mis in olden days, and although, prior to the Gurkha conquest, the Murmis 

“ were * divided into Barathamang and Atharajat, nevertheless there was no 
social difference between them. Prior to the Gurkha conquest the Baratha- 
mang and Atharajat ate and drank together and intermarried. 

The term Atharajat was given in those days to the progeny of a Murmi 
with any foreigner, merely as a distinctive name for a mixed breed, but it in ng 
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ways caused any social superiority or inferiority. This breed, although of 
mixed blood, was accepted into the Murmi nationality without question, and 
enjoyed all the privileges of any other Murmi. But with the Garkha conquest 
and the consequent influences brought to bear, many changes have taken place, 
and are doing so more and more, and the line drawn between the Barathamang 
and the Atharajat is much more strongly defined now, and no doubt fifty years 
hence the rules which exist at present regarding social customs, marriages 
etc., will have undergone still greater modifications. 

In this book the peculiarities of the Murmis will be discussed as they 
actually exist now. 

The national name is Murmi or Lama or Thamang. Questioning men of 
the race would be as follows :—~ 


What is your name P Narbir. 

What are you P Murmi [ama or Thamang. 
What Thamang P Baisthamang or Atharajat. 
What Parathamang P Ghising. 

What is your kipas P Taljun. 


The Barathamang is divided into a large number of tribes. The Athara- 
jat into three only, vzz., (1) Gothar, (2) Narba, (3) Sangri. 

A Barathamang cannot marry any of the Atharajat except the Narba, and 
then only if the Narba’s ancestors have been pure Narbas for three generations. 

Barathamangs can eat every kind of food with Narbas. They can 
also eat all kinds of food with Gothars and Sangris with the one exception of dal 
and rice. Before the Gurkha conquest there were no restrictions of any kind, 
and Barathamangs and Atharajats could eat every kind of food together. 

In certain cases the illegitimate progeny of Barathamangs with Atharajats 
have been and are promoted into the former, but usually they remain in the 
lower grade, namely, Atharajats. 

No Barathamang can marry into his own tribe, but, with a few exceptions, 
he can marry into any of the other tribes of the Barathamang. A Ghising, 
for instance, can marry any Bardthamang, except Ghisings, Giabas, Los, 
and Lopchans. A Mokthan can marry any Barathamang, except Mokthans, 
Mikchans, Siangdans, and Thokars. 

Originally the Barathamangs were divided into 12 tribes only. The 
following are said to be the original ones :— 


Baju. Ghising. Mikchan. Siangdan. 
Bal. Giaba. Mokthan. Thing. 
Dumjan. Gole. Pakrim. Yonjan. 


Now-a-days there are a very much larger number, a list of which is given 
farther on, 


MURMI2, 14 


A curious point about Murmis, whether of the Barathamang or of the Atha 
rajat, is that there are no clans. Each man canonly give his tribe. Thus, 
Ghisings and their lawful progeny remain always Ghisings, and Ghisings 
only. There are no clans of Ghisings. 

Some of the Barathamang tribes, however, have what they call ‘ Kipats,’ 
vis. ‘original homes.’ The first and original home of the Ghisings is said to 
be Taljun, but as they increased in numbers, the Ghisings spread out and formed 
other homes; thus we find the Modi, Tilbung, etc. ‘These, ayain, formed fresh 
homes for themselves as they increased in numbers, but they are not to be con: 
sidered as subdivisions or clans of the Ghisings, but merely ‘ Kipats’ or places 
of residence. 

Thus, a Taljun Ghising is merely a Ghising residing in Taljun, or des 
scended from a Ghising resident of Taljun, and he is in every respect neither 
more or less than any other Ghising, whether a resident of Modi, Mirgie, 
Tilbung, or any other ‘ Kipat,’ and he, therefore, cannot marry any other 
Ghising. 

A purebred Barathamang will always be able to give his ‘Kipat,’ and 
hence to find out whether any man really is what he represents himself to be, 
I give further on all such ‘ Kipats ’ as I have been able to find. 

The Atharajat, as already mentioned, are divided into three great 
tribes :— 

1.Gothar. | 2. Narba. | 8. Sangri. 

There are no subdivisions to these, 

1.—The Gothars are the progeny of Murmis with Brahmans, Chettries, 
or Thakurs. As long ag one of the parents, either the father or the mother, 
was a Murmi, and the other a Brahman, Chettri, or Thakur, the progeny 
becomes a Gothar. 

In olden days, prior to the Gurkha conquest, the proreny of Murmis with 
Khas became Gothars, but since the conquest, they have been called Khattris. 

2.—A Narba is the progeny born of intercourse betweena Murmi and a 
Newar. 

The Narba has the highest social standing amongst the Atharajat, and 
ranks nearly equal to the Barathamang. 

3.—A Sangri is the progeny of a Murmi with a Magar, Gurung, Limba, 
Rai, or Sunwar. As long as one of the parents was a Murmi and the other 
one of the five classes mentioned, the progeny becomes a Sangri, 

Very good recruits can be obtained from the Murmis as far as physique 
goes. The Barithamangs are much the most numerous. 

A Lama has a much nearer likeness to a Sarkhi, Damai or other menial 
than to a Magar, Gurung, Sunwar, Limba or Rai. 
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ATHARAJAT MURMIS. 
Gothar. | Narba. | Sangri. 
BARATHAMANG MURMIS 
Baju. Gole. Lo. Singdan. 
Bal. Gomden. Lopchan. Songden. 
Baltong (promoted Gongba. Lungba. Siangbo. 
from Atharajat). Grandan. Marnumba. promo- 
Blan. Hopthen. | Mekchan. Tonwaira 
Bomjan. Jimba. | M oktang. Toisien from 
Chapenkor (promoted Jongan (promoted Nekj ( Promoted ‘| Atha- 
from Bhutia). from Atharajat). Ne from rajat, 
Chumi (probably J umi). Jumi. Sur ( Atharajat Thin g. 
Dion. Khanikor  (pro- Pakrim. Thokar. 
Dongba, moted from Palchoke, Titung. 
Dimjan. Bhutia). Rumbha. Tunbah (promos 
Glan. Khiungba. Sharbakhor (pro- ted from Bhotia). 
Gimiem (promotad Katung. motel from Waiva. 
from Atharajat). Kulden. Bhotis). Yonjan. 
Ghising, Lamagonju. Siandin. 
Giada. Lamakhor. . Singar, 
The following are the few ‘ Kipats ’I have been able to find :— 
BHOMJAN KIPATS. 
Hebung. | Namlang. 
GHISING KIPATS. 
Bhisil. | Mirgie. Nahja. Talju. 
Karju. Modi. | Phetali. Tilbung. 
MOKTANG KIPATS. 
Bark hani. Kaman, Phasku. Rite. 
Bhoja. Marga. Popti. Thapkan. 
Jegiin. Markhiani. 
YONJAN KIPATS. 
Dahding. | Dawa. Palbung.. Risangu. 


PALCHOKA KIPAT. 
Siangbo. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 
NOTES ON GURKHA RECRUITING. 


REVISED AND BRovGHnT UP TO DATE BY Caprain W. R. Braksprar, 
2np By. 8xrpv Gurxuni Rie es. 


PART I.—GENERAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THe Gurkha contribution to the Indian Army consists of 18 battalions, 


Gurkha establishment in and 1 company. 
Native Army. 


The authorised establishment, excluding supernumeraries, of the batta- 
lions of the Northern and Eastern Commands is 912 Gurkhas of all ranks 
and that of the battalions of the 10th Gurkha Rifles 853.* 

In addition to the above corps, the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, and 
the Assam and the Burma Military Police battalions include a large number of 
Gurkhas in their ranks (v. Table 1, page 170). 

To make good the annual wastage, between 150 and 160 recruits are 
requirel, and for the recruitment of these, Népal is 
divided into (@) Central Népal, and (6) Eastern Nepal. 


Annual wastage 


CentraL N&pit Recruiting AREA. 


The Central Népal ‘recruiting area is practically coincident with the 
central geographical division of Népal, or basin of 
the Gandak river. <A few recruits are also obtained 
from the eastern districts of the Western Division or basin of the Gogra river, 
asctitlapaaene . The recruiting depét is situated at Gorakh- 
p ° 

Owing to the well-known objection of the Gurkha to come down to 
enlist during the hot weather, the depdét is only open from the 15th October 
to the 3lst March every year. Any requirements not completed by the latter 

date have to stand over to the next season. 
The classes enlisted are Thakurs, Khas, Magars, and Gurungs, with a 
sta few Newars, and men of the menial classes, such as 


Damais, for bandsmen or buglers, and Sarkis and 
Kamis for ‘ mochis’ or armourers. 


Geographical position. 





ee ee 


: * It is probable that these battalions will be augmented shortly to 912, 


women, 
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Khas, Thakurs, and men of the menial classes are fairly distributed 

Districts from which OVer the recruiting grounds, while Macars and 

obtained. Gurungs are chiefly obtained from the following 
districts :— 





ZILLAS AND CLASSES OBTAINED. 














Tahsils, 
Magars. Gurungs. 
No. 1 West ; . | In very small numbers .| In small numbers. 
No. 2 Weat ‘ «| In very small numbers . | Both from Gurkha and 
Lamjung in large 
numbers, and of the 
best class. 

No. 3 West , .| Tanhu in fair numbers; | Kaski in large num- 
elsewhere in small num-| bers; Tanhu in fair 
bers. numbers; and else- 

where in small num- 
bers. 

No. 4 West ; . | Gaerhung and Bhirkot in | Bhirkot in good num- 
good numbers; else-| bers; Payang and 
where in small num-| Gaerhung in fair 
bers. numbers; elsewhere 

in small numbers. 

Palpa ‘ ; . | Parvat, Gulmi and Palpa, | In small numbers, all 
in very large numbers, | entirely from the 
the Parvat men being} Ghandrung district 
best as regards phy-| of Parvat. 
sique; elsewhere in 
small numbers. 

Piuthana . ; .{In good numbers; the; In verg small num- 


best coming from the | bers. 
Rukam district. 





The corps of the Northern and Eastern Commands and the Kashmir 
Corps recruiting inCentral Imperial Service Troops recruit almost exclusively 
Nepal from Central Nepal. Of these, the Kashmir Imperial} 
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Service Troops enlist all the classes mentioned above; the 9th Gurkhas 
Rifles, Thakurs and Khas only; and the remainder practically only Magars 
and Gurungs. 

The yearly requirements of the Gurkha battalions average about 65 
recruits, of the Guides Company 7 recruits, and of 
the Kashmir Imperial Service Tro »ps 80 recruits, 
which gives the total annual requirements as under :— 

16 Gurkha battalions @ 65 ; : . - 1,010 
"Gurkha Company of the Guides . ° ° 7 
Kashmir Imperial Service Troops , . , 80 


Annual requirements. 


ToTaL » 1,127 





As long as Central Népal is reserved as a recruiting ground for the above 
corps, and no extraordinary number of recruits are asked for, it should always 
be possible to complete all normal demands. 


Eastern Nepat ReEcrviTine AREA, 


The Eastern Népl recruiting area is coincident with the eastern gcogra- 
phical division of Népal, or basin of the Kosi 
river. 

Recruiting operations can be carried on all the ycar round in Eastern 
Népal, the recruiting depot being situated at Purneah 
from the 16th November to the end of February, 
and at Darjeeling from the Jst March to the 15th November. The Purneah 
depot is closed during the hot weather and rains for the same reasons as the 
Gorakhpur depét. 

The classes enlisted are Limbis, Rais, Sunwars, Lamas, men of the 
Central Népal classes whose families have migrated 
eastwards, and a few of the menial classes. 

The best classes are the Limbis, Rais, and Sunwars, and after them the 
men of the Central Népal classes and Lamas. 

‘Limbuan,’ or the country of the Limbis, lies between the Arun and 

Tamarkhola rivers in the Dhankuta district; and 

Di Baer sot nine Limbis are practically only obtained from this district. 
obtained. The best zillas for recruiting are Tamarkhola, Tap- 
linjung, Yangrup, Sabhaya, Uttar, Mewakhola, and 


Geographical position. 


Recruiting depédts. 


Classes enlisted. 


Athrai. 


A few Limbis are obtained from I'am, belonging to families who have 


migrated from Dhankuta, 
L% 
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Rais are chiefly ovtained from the country between the Arun and 
Dadhkosi rivers in the Bhojpur district, the best 
Zillas being Sanamajhuwa, Hathuwa, Apchot, 
Bokhim, Rasuwa, and Siktel, <A few Rais are als> found in Ilam, Dhankuta, 
and Okhaldhunga, under the same conditions as the Limbis in Ilam. 
Sunawars or Sunwirs are chiefly obtained on both banks of the Likhu 
and Tamarkosi rivers to the north-east of Neépal 
Valley proper, in the districts of Okhaldhunga 
(No. 3 E) and Lyang Lyang (No. 2 E). Owing to the geographical position 
of this district, Sunawars are hard to obtain except in very small numbers. 
Lamas come mostly from the country on either side of the Sunkosi and 
Rosikhola rivers, in the districts of Dhulikhel 
(No. 1 E.) and Lyane Lyang (No. 2 E.). 
The other classes are found scattered over most of the recruiting 


Rais. 


Sunawars 


Lamas, 


ground, and there is a large Gurung colony in 
Sikkim. 
The two battalions of the 10th Gurkha Rifles* and the Assam and Burma 
Corps recruiting in East- Military Police battalions recruit exclusively in 
ern Nepal. Eastern Népal, and with a few exceptions enlist all 
the classes mentioned above. 

The annual requirements of the two Gurkha battalions should, in future, 
average about 70 recruits. The requirements of the 
Military Police battalions vary a great deal, but 150 
recruits for the Assam and 250 for the Burma battalions 15 a fair estimate. 

This gives a total annual requirement as under,: — 


Other classes, 


Annual requirements, 


2 Gurkha battalions @ 70 recruits : ; . 140 
Assam Military Police : : . .? - 150 
Burma Military Police ° ‘ , ; . 250 


AT CS, 


TOTAL . 540 


a number which, judging from past experience, should be always obtainable 
without any difficulty, 
Reorvrtine Starf OFFioErs. 
The head-quarters of the Recruiting Staff Officer for Gurkhae are at 
Head-quartersof Recruit- Gorakhpur, during the time the depét there remains 
ing Staff Officer. open, and at Darjeeling during the remainder of the 
year. 





* The 2nd Battalion, 10th Gurkhé Rifles, was moved Burma to Lansdowne in April 1905, 
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Every year, in October, two British officers are detailed as Assistant 
Assistant Recruiting Staff Recruiting Staff Officers; of these, one takes over 
ORee, the Eastern Népal work and office about the 10th 
October, and hands over again carly in April, on the retura of the Recruiting 
Staff Officer from Gorakhpur. 

The other officer joins at Gorakhpur on the 15th October and leaves to 
rejoin his battalion on the 31st March, on the closing of the depét. 

In addition to the usual work of a Recruiting Staff Officer, the Recruiting 

Duties of Recruiting Staff Staff Officer for Gurkhas is charged with the settle- 
Officers, ment of the estates of all deceased Gurkha coldiers 
whose heirs apply to him, and with the investigation of claims to family pension. 
He is also expected to give assistance, in any way be can, to any Gurkha, 
man, woman, or child, soldier pensioner, or otherwise, who may require it. 

As rezards recruiting, the Recruiting Staff Officer is handicapped by the 
fact that he is unable to personally visit the recruits 
ing ground. He should ascertain the dates of the 
fairs held along the frontier, and attend them if possible. 

Many Gurkhas come from all parts of the country to attend these, 
among whom many likely-looking lads will be seen. By mixing with these, 
getting up sports, or having a sing-song round his camp-fire in the evening, 
the Recruiting Staff Officer may pick up afew recruits Ly his«cwn efforts; 
but for the real success of recruiting operations he must depend on the exer- 
tions of his recruiters. 

To help Commanding Officers in the selection of recruiters, the Recruiting 
Staff Officers should ascertain, as far as possible, what districts are being over 
or under-recruited. ; 

This he should,be able todo bycarfully watching and talulating the 
results of each season’s work, and by making enquities from recruiters and 
Gurkha officers, on pension, or returning from furlough. Having done this 
much, he can indicate in what directions recruiting operations should be ex- 
tended or slackened. The credit of bringing in good recruits belongs entirely 
to the recruiting parties, though, on the other hand, the entire responsibility 
of enlisting an unsuitable recruit rests with the Rcciuiting Staff Offer. If 
a recruiting party, either from being carelessly selected, or from general slack- 
ness, keeps bringing in a small stamp of recruit throughout the season, the 
Recruiting Staff Officer is almost powerless in the matter, and has to accept 
the recruits, if of suitable physique, even though they may ke below the gene- 
ral average of the season. 

Up till 1888 cases of recruiters leing ill-treated in Népal were of com- 
mon occurrence, Lut, thanks to the firmness of our Residents and the broad- 


Reciuiting. 
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minded policy of successive Prime Ministers, such cases arenow seldom heard 
of, and recruiters are allowed to carry on their work unmolested. 

In this respect the Recruiting Staff Officer can assist recruiting opera- 
tions by taking every opportunity of making the acquaintance of Népalese 
officials on the frontier, and of meeting the Resident in Népal, and the Prime 
Minister, should an opportunity occur. The Recruiting Staff Officer or, in his 
absence, an Assistant Recruiting Staff Officer, is detailed to accompany the 
officer detailed to inspect the Resident’s Escort, as his Staff Officer; and in 
this capacity he should have an excellent opportunity of meeting all the leading 
officials of the Durbar, and of unofficially discussing any matters connected 
with recruiting or his other work. 

The estate and pension work is a most important and at the same time a 
most interesting part of the duties of the Recruit- 
ing Staff Officer, bringing him into direct contact 
with the relations and friends of men who have died in the British service. 

Belonging, as a rule, to a poor and ignorant class, the notice from the 
battalion of his death is often the first news these people receive of some boy 
who has run away from home years before, and whose whereabouts they have 
hitherto been unable to discover. 

They undeitake the journey down from their homes at great personal 
discomfort, being in many cases so old and infirm that they have to be car- 
ried; and are put toconsiderable expense, which they can ill afford, in doing 


Estate and pension work. 


50. 

It 1s therefore very important that their claims should be considered 
patiently and kindly, their cases settled with the least possible delay, and, if 
necessary, no trouble spared to ensure their obtaining everything to which they 
ate entitled. ‘ 

If pension ducuments are pioperly made out, and lists of claimants to 
pensions and estates caiefully checked before being despatched, there is no 
reason why each case, including the payment of the estate, and, when necessary, 
the investigation of the claim to family pension, should not be disposed of the 
same day as the claimant applies to the Recruiting Staff Officer. It happens 
only too often, however, that this is not the case, and that claimants are 
kept waiting for three, or even four, weeks, while their cases are referred 
to battalion head-quarters. 

Claimants who have been kept waiting in this way, often spending more 
money than they will eventually receive, and seeing others come and go, 
again, with their cases settled, naturally feel themselves ill-treated, and, on 
returning home, probably discourage the youths of their village from enlisting 
in a regiment fiom which they have received so little consideration. 
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Besides the claimants to estates and pensions, many hundreds of men and 
women come down every year, chiefly to Gorakhpur 
to communicate with their relatives in Gurkha bat 
talions. These are called ‘Chitti-walas.’ 

These people in many cases fail to get an answer to their letters or tele- 
grams, and it then falls to the Recruiting Staff Officer to see that arrange- 
ments are made for the journey of such women as wish to join their hus- 
bands ; for letters to be written, through Commanding Officers, if necessary, 
to such men as have failed to answer, and money to dole out to those who have 
run out of funds, but who are waiting on in hopes of a remittance. 

The prompt settlement of all estate and pension cases, and the knowledge 
that all petitions will be at once attended to, and assistance given when 
needed, will do a gieat deal to make our service popular. On the other 
hand, any neglect on the part of the Recruiting Staff Offiver in these 
matters would most certainly have an injurious effect on future recruiting 


‘ Chitti-walas.’ 


operations. 
The Recruiting Staff Officer or Assistant Reciuiting Staff Officer for the 


Powers of Recruiting Purpose of awarding punishment, other than by sen- 
Staff Officer. tence of a court-martial, has the powers of au Officer 
Commanding, but by working through Gurkha officers and making them to 
a great decree responsible for the discipline of the depdt, they should seldom 
have to use their powers. 

MEpIcaL ARRANGEMENTS. 
A medical officer is detailed every cold weather for duty at the Gorakh- 
Gorakhpur. pur depét, as owing to the very large number of 
recruits enlisted there, the Civil Surgeon is unable to 
undertake the worle of examination, etc. 

At Darjeeling the Senior Medical Officer detuils an officer of the Royal 
Darjeeling. Army Medical Corps to take medical charge of the 
depét, and to carry out the examination of Army 
recruits, Recruits for the Military Police are examined by the Civil Surgeon. 
At Purneah the Civil Surgeon has medical charge of the depdt, and 

Purneah. examines all recruits. 


System oF RECRUITING. 


The system of recruiting in both recruiting areas is as follows :—Each 
battalion requiring recruits sends its own recruiting party, consisting of a 
Gurkha officer, or senior non-commissioned officer, in command, one or two 
non-commissioned officers for depét or outpost duties, and recruiters, either 
non-cominissioned officers or riflemen, in proportion to its requirements. 
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The commander «f the party remains at the depdt, keeping one non-com- 
miesioned officer or rifleman as his writer, and to drill recruits. At Gorakhpur 
one non-commissioned officer and three riflemen are also detailed for guard duties. 

One non-commissioned officer is detailed, when required, for each outpost, 
and the remainder of the party go into the hills in search of recruits. 

The duties of the commander of the party are as follows :— 

(2) To keep close touch with his recruiters ‘and, as fur as possible, note 
the dates they go out and come in ; to bring to the 
notice of the Recruiting Staff Officer any recruiter 

who is doing no good, with a view to his being sent back to his 

battalion ; and at the end of the season to be able to assist the 

Recruiting Staff Officer in re; orting on the work of the party. 

(2) To see that his recruits are properly fed, clothed, and generally 
looked after during their stay at the depét, and that they aie at 
once started at recruits’ drill. 

(c) To take charge of, and account for, all issues of recruits’ clothing 
blankets, cooking-pots, ete. 

(7) To make advances to reciuits and recruiters as he considers neces- 
sary, aud to disburse the pay of the party. 

(ec) To make preliminary enquiries into all claims to estate and pension ; 
to bring up the claimants before the Recruiting Staff Officer with 
witnesses as to identity ; and to pay the estate from the money in 
his charge. 

(f) To make such advances to furlough men, returning to battalion 
head-quarteis, as may be authorised; to bring them before the 
Recruiting Staff Officer for their ceitificates to be endorsed; and 
to carry out any instructions he may have received as to the issue 
of railway warrants for their wives. 

(a) To submit periodical accounts to battalion head-quarters, according 
to his instructions. 

(4%) To generally look after the interests of his battalion, and bring to 
the notice of the Recruiting Staff Officer anyone connected with 
it in any way, who requires any assistance. 

The writer of the party helps the commander in all the above duties, keeps 
the accounts, and drills recruits. He generally spends 
a large amount of his time in writing letters for 
‘chitti-walas’ to their relations in his battalion. 

The outpost N.-C. O.’s are provided with 9 meas-. 
uring standard and tape, and a small amount of 
money. 


Commander of party. 


Writer. 


Outpost non-commissioned 
officers. 
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Their duties are to examine all recruits, passing through the outpost, as to 
their tribes and clans, and to measure them to s-e if they are up to the bat 
talion standard. 

If satisfactory, the recruits are given passes to the commander of th, 
party, railway tickets ure issued to the recruiters for themselves and the 
recruits; and they are sent in to the depdt. If the recruit turns out to be of 
an undesirable class, or not up to the battalion standard, he is turned back” 
then and there, and the recruiter who brought him iu loses all the money 
expended on him. This prevents recruiters bringing in obviously unsuitable 
men, and thereby causing needless expense to the State. Any recruiter 
taking an ‘unpassed’ recruit into the depdt, dves so entirely at his own risk 
and expense; but all recruits brought in come before the Recruiting Staff 
Officer, who sees that they are not sent away without money tu pay for their 
food on their journey home. 

The outpost non-commissioned officers also make small advances to such 
recruiters as may have run out of funds, to feed themselves and their recruits 
on their way into the depdt. 

Recruiters almost invariably go straight to their own villages, and spend 
afew days with their people, at the same time keep- 
ing a look-out for any likely recruits. If unsuccessful 
in their own Village, they work round the neighbouring villages and fairs, until 
they pick up a recruit, or run out of funds, in either of which cases they go 
off to the nearest outpost. 

The best reciuiters generally pick up their recruits in their own villages 
or their immediate neighbourhood ; but in Eastern Népal a recruiter whose 
home is far into the hills frequently picks up a recruit before he gets half-way 
to his own village. 

On arrival at the depdt the commander of the party checks all the parti- 
culars as to tribe, clan, village, ete., given in the 
‘pass’ issued at the outpost, has the recruit’s hair 
cut, and the recruit himself washed thoroughly, and the next morning brings 
him up before the Recruiting Staff Officer. 

The recruits of the different battalions are fallen in together, and 
the Recruiting Staff Officer notes any man whom he does not consider up to 
the mark. The recruits are then measured, and their names, etc., entered 
in the’ nominal rolls, those considered unfit being at once entered as 
such. 

The remainder are passed on to the Medical Officer for cxamination, and 
according to the result of his examination the recruit is finally accepted or 
rejected. 


Recruiters. 


Arrival at depot 
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Rejected recruits receive full pay, in the case of Army recruits, from the 
date of their provisional enlistment in the hills to 
the date of rejection, and, in addition, an allowance 
of two annas for every 15 miles, to enable them to return to their 


Rejected recruits. 


homes. 

Recruits for the Military Police receive four annas a day from the date 
‘of provisional enlistment to date of rejection, and eight annas subsistence 
allowance, irrespective of the distance to their homes. 

The recruits who are accepted have their recruits’ clothing, blankets, 
etc., issued to them and forthwith start recruits’ drill, 
etc. All recruits are vaccinated at the recruiting 
aepns, and remain there for one week after vaccination. When sufficient 
recruits to make up a party are ready to go off, they are remeasured, 
the conditions of service are read and explained to them, and they are 
despatched to battalion head-quarters in charge of one or two old soldiers, 
A party generally consists of from eight to twelve recruits in the case of 
battalions up-country, and of from fifteen to twenty in the case of battalions 
in Assam or Burma. 

A recruit is invariably posted to the battalion to which his ‘bringer-in’ 
belongs, unless its requirements are completed, or the 
recruit himself asks to be transferred to another 
battalion, in which he has a brother or other near relation serving. 

In the former case the recruit has the choice of joining the linked 
battalion, or any other battalion he may select, or of returning to his 
home with the idea of enlisting next season in the battalion for which he was 


Passed recruits. 


Posting of recruits, 


originally brought in. 
Rewards to recruiters for good work are of two kinds :— 
ne eee (2) Money rewards paid by the Recruiting Staff 
Officer. 
(6) Regimental rewards, such as promotion entry in 
sheet-roll, etc. 
Funds for the payment of rewards are placed at the disposal of the 
Rewards by Recruiting Recruiting Staff Officer, who is allowed to fix his 
Staff Officer. own scale of rewards. 
The present scale is Re. 1 for any recruit enlisted; Rs. 2 for any recruit 
5’ 5” in height, and with a 33” chest, and so on according to haght and chest. 
Every recruiting party before leaving the depdt for the hills is warned that 
such men as work hard and well, and bring in good 
ae recruits, will be favourably reported on at the end of 


the season, 
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Although many recruiters no doubt look on recruiting duty as so much 
leave, a man, to get good recruits and be well reported on, must cover a great 
deal of ground and work hard and steadily throughout the season. 

Nothing will encourage recruiters so much as the knowledge that good 
work will receive recognition. If a step of promotion was given yearly, 
as a regular thing, to one or two of the best recruiters, and all men well 
reported on had an entry made to that effect in their shect-rolls, it would have 
an excellent effect on recruiting. 

An unsucessful recruiter should not be punished, unless specially reported 
on for Jaziness, as his want of success may be due to 
sickness, unsuitability to the work, or the fact that 
the district he belongs to is over-recruited, and that he should never have 
been selected for the duty. 

He should not be sent again on recruiting duty, if it can be avoided. 


Unsuccessful recruiters. 


ReEcRviTiInc Drpéts anp Ovrrposts. 


Gorakhpur is the head-quarters of the civil administrative district of 
the same name, in the north-east corner of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It was in former 
days a military cantonment, but no troops have been stationed there since 
1887, and on the lst April 1904 the cantonments were handed over to the 
civil authorities as a ‘notified area,’ 

Gorakhpur is on the main line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway, which gives if communication with 
Lucknow, about 150 miles to the west, and with all 
the up-country Gurkha ‘stations, and eastwards to Dhubri Ghat and the 
stations in Assam. | 

It is about 60 miles south of Butwal, or Batoli, through which Népalese 
cantonment and bazar passes the main route from India to Central Népal, 
and of this distance, about 26 miles, from Gorakbpur to Pharenda, can be 
traversed by rail, 

Owing to its favourable position, Gorakhpur has always been the base 
from which recruitiny parties have worked to obtain recruits from Central Népal. 

The depét provides accommodation for 14 Gurkha officers and 186 
men, there being separate accommodation for each 
Gurkha officer and 138-recruiting parties, in addition 
to the hospital, with its subsidiary buildings, receiving sheds for recruits, 
dharmsala, bazar, office, and followeis’ huts. 

No accommodation at present exists for the recruiting parties of the 
Sth Gurkha Rifles, the Guides, or the Kashmir Imperial Service Troops, 


Gorakhpur. 


Situation. 


Accommodation. 
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Nautanwa is a large village, with a big bazar, in British territory, about 
2 miles from the frontier. It is 28 miles to the 
north of Pharenda, and one long march from Butwal. 

About 90 per cent. of the recruits that come into Gorakhpur pass through 
Nautanwa. 

The outpost consists of a hut of cight rooms, built in 1894-95, giving 
accommodation for 16 non-commissioned officers and riflemen. 

Tribeni is on the left bank of the river Gandak, at the foot of the Somesh- 
war ridge of the Cheryaghat, range of hills. It is 
in British territory, in the north-west corner of the 
Champaran district of Bengal, and is practically on the frontier line of Népal. 

Tribeni is about 62 miles from Gorakhpur, every foot of which has 
to be marched. 

Opposite to Tribeni, on the right bank of the Gandak, and in Neépalese 
territory, is the village of Showpur. A Népalese official has his head- 
quarters here, and there are some steam saw-mills belonging to the Népal 
Durbar. 

There is a large fair held at Tribeni and Showpur every year at the time 
of the Maghia Sangrati. Temporary villages of grass spring up, and 
thcusands of villagers flock in to bathe and traffic. At this fair a ceitain 
number of recruits can generally be obtained. 

Owing to the difficulty of keeping it in repair the outpost hut has been 
dismantled, and grass huts are erected every year for the accommodation of 
the outpost non-commissioned officers. 

In former days, when 1ecruiters had to smuggle their recruits into British 
territcry, a favcurite route was across the Cheryaghat range into Tribeni and 
thence into Gorakhpur. Now-a-days, when recruiters can piing their recruits 
through openly, the large majority cross the Gandak higher up and come 
down through Butwal, the result being that the Tribeni route is becoming 
more neglected every year, and the necessity of maintaining an outpost there is 
very doubtful. 

Purneah is the head-quarters of the civil district of the same name in the 
Bhagalpur Division of Bengal. It was formerly 
a military station, but no troops have been stationed 


Nautanwa outpost. 


Tribeni outpost. 


Purneah depdt. 


there since 1857. 

It lies east of the Kosi river, about 45 miles from the Népalese frontier, 
and roughly south of the eastern half of Eastern 
Népal. 

Purneah is on the Katihar-Anchara Ghat Braneh of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, which gives it communication to the north with Forbesganj-— 


Situation. 
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about 5 miles from the Népilese frontier— and thenee westwards, through 
Khanwa Ghat, with the branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
ruming roughly parallel to the frontier up to Bairaenia. To the suuth there 
is communication, t¢d@ Katihar, with Caleutta, Darjeeling, DLucknow, and 
Dhubri Ghat. 

Purneah was first used as a recruiting depot duing the cold weather of 
1$91-92, and the experiment prove: successful, a 
large barrack of four rooms, with accommodation for 
about 60 men, was built during the summer of 1892. There is no separate 
accommodation for Gurkha officers, and they and a large number of recruits 
have to be lodged under canvas every cold weather. 

On the depdt closing in the end of February, all recruiters are railed to 
Forbesganj, and thence make their way across the 
hills to Darjeeling. 

In this way a large portion of good recruiting ground is worked over, 
and a certain number of recruits should be picked up on the way. 

The Assistant Recruiting Staff Officer and the depst staff move to 
Darjeeling by rail. 

Birpur is to the west of the Kosi, and 13 miles by 1:0ad to the north of 
Pertabganj station on the Khanwa Ghat Branch 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Most recruits from Okhaldhunga and the east of the Arun river 
come through this outpost. 

There is no Government accommodation at this outpost for the non- 
commissioned officers op outpcst duty; lodgings are hired and the rent 
charged to the battalions concerned. 

Forbesganj is on the Katihar-Anchara Ghat branch of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, 42 miles north-west of 
Purneah, and about 5 miles from the frontier. 

It is the nearest point on the railway for men coming in from Dhankuta, 
and the country east of the Arun river, and many recruiters from the west 
prefer to cross the river at Dhankuta, and thence come direct to Forbesganj, 
instead of through Birpur. 

The arrangements for the accommodation of the non-commissioned officers 
on outpost duty «re the same as at Birpur. 

Darjeeling is the summer head-quarters of the Government of Bengal. 
It is also a large military station, a battalion of 
British infantry being quartered at Lebong, a com- 
pany of garrison Artillery at Katapahar, and a Convalescent Depdt at Jala- 
pahar ; all these three places being on the outskirts of the town of Darjeeling, 


First employ ment as dc pot 


Annual move to Darje: ling. 


Birpur outpost 


For besganj outpost, 


Darjeeling Depét. 
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Darjeeling lies to the east of Eastern Népil, and is only about 10 miles 
Bituation. from the frontier. 

It is the terminus of the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, which gives 
it communication, through Siliguri, with the Eastern Heuem State Railway, 
and its connecting lines. 

Being only about 50 miles from the best recruiting grounds for Limbis, 
it is exceptionally well situated for recruiting purposes, and has been ysed for 
many years os a recruiting depdt for the Assam and Burma Military Police 
battalions. In 1893, the recruiting parties of the Military Police battalions 
were placed under the orders of the District Recruiting Officer for Gurkhas 
for the first time. 

The depot consists of an off ce, and accommodation for four Gurkha officers, 
10 married, and 182 unmarried men. It 1s situated about a quarter of a mile 
from Ghoom Station on the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, and about 8 miles 
from the Darjeeling post office. 

Recruiting in the Darjeeling district itself is strictly prohibited, as 
it is considered to interfere with the labour of the 
surrounding tea-gardens, and all men enlisted must 
be brought in from Népal or from Sikkim, where there is a large Népalese 
colony. 

Many garden coolies attempt to get enlisted, but every endeavour should 
be made to detect them, and the recruiters who bring them in should be 
severely punished. They are not, as a rule, nearly such good material as the 
raw lads brought in direct from Népal. 

Recruiting from Darjeeling during the months qf Juiy, August, and Sep- 

Importance of Darjecling tember depends very largely on the severity of the 
depét. monsoon, If the weather is cd&mparatively open, 
recruiting can be carried on through the rains without any great difficulty, 
but, on the other hand, if the rains are heavy and continuous, both recruiter¢ 
and recruits suffer great discomfort and hardships. It is therefore advisable 
that recruiting, as far as possible, should stop about the 15th J ly and 
recommence about the 1st October. 

In spite of this, however, it must be remembered that Darjeeling is the 
only depdt available for recruiting operations m the hot weather and rains, and 

wauld be most valuable were a larze number of recruits required suddenly on 
mobilisation during those seasons. In such a case recruiting operations could 
commence at once in Eastern Népal, and a Jarge number of recruits be obtained 
before the Gorakhpur dept opened ; for this reason Darjeeling must always be 
looked on as a most important recruiting centre, 


Tea-garden coolies. 
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PART Il.—REGIMENTAL, 


SELECTION or Recrvuitine Parry. 


If a large proportion of one class of recruits is required, the commander of 
the party should belong t> a part of Népaél in which 
this class predominates, e.g., if a large proportion of 
Gurung recruits were required, a ‘charjati’ Gurung Gurkha officer from 
Gurkha, Lamjung, or Kaski would be a good man to select to command the 
party. 

A ‘line-boy ’ does not, as a rule, do well on recruiting duty, as he has no 
knowledge of the conditions under which recruiting is carried on. 

As very large sums of money pass through his hands in the course of the 
season, the commander of the party should be a 
thoroughly reliable man, intelligent, and good at 


Commander of party. 


Qualifications. 


accounts. 

He should be capable of maintaining good order and discipline, and of 
keeping his recruiters up to the mark. At the same time he should have a 
good temper and tact, taking an inter2st in his recruits and looking after them 
well while at the dep6t, and always ready to attend to claimants to estates and 
pension, ‘ chitti-walas,’ etc. A Gurkha officer or non-commissioned officer who 
has been previously employed on recruiting duty has naturally a great advan- 
tage over one new to the work. 

The commander of the party should always he allowed to select his own 
writer. : 

The non-commigsioned officers at the outposts have a very difficult task. 

Outpost non-commissioned A good man at the work must be able to discriminate 
otticers. between the coarse-bred lad of good physique but 
undesirable as a recruit, and the clean-bred lad, who only requires good food, 
free gymnastics, etc., to turn into a first-class fighting man. If he has not this 
discrimination he will inevitably turn back many a promising lad, and at the 
same time give passes to many others who will be rejected without hesitation 
by the Recruiting Staff Officer. 

A non-commissioned officer who has made a name for himself as a 
recruiter, but is rather too old for active recruiting work in the hills, should, 
as a rule, make a good non-commissioned officer for outpost work. 

The number of recruiters depends on the number of recruits required. 
. Recruiters. Number ree In Central Nép&l a proportion of one recruiter to 
quired. eyery two recruits yequired is necessary, while in 
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Eastern Népal one recruiter to every three recruils is quite sufficient to ensure 
good results, 

These numbers should not include men detailed for outpost or guard 
duty. 

The strength of the recruiting partly should be calculated on the maximum 
number of recruits that are likely to be required, with a small margin of safety. 
In the event of requirements being largely increased in the course of the 
season owing to unforeseen circumstances, the recruiting party should be at 
once strengthened in proportion, in communication with the Recruiting Staff 
Officer. 

The larger the party the sooner requirements will be completed, and both 
recruits and recruiters join head-quarters. 

The importance of carefully selecting recruiters cannot be over-estimated, 
as, however good a man the commander of the 
party may be, the results will be unsatisfactory if 
the recruiters are unsuitable for the work. 

They should either be men picked out on account of previous good work as 
recruiters, or because they appear speciully suited to the work. About two- 
thirds of the party should be old recruiters and the remainder new men. 

Young soldiers, as a rule, are not so successful as those of over five or six 
years’ service. Recruiters should be strong, active men, and hard workers; and 
should be medically examined before leaving head-quarters. _ 

The commander of the party, being generally held personally responsible 
by his Commanding Officer for the result of recruiting operations, should be 
given as far as possible a free hand in the selection of the party. 

The Commanding Officer having decided how many recruiters are required, 
and from what districts they are to be drawn, the points mentioned above 
should be explained to the commander of the party, and the selection of indivi- 
dual recruiters left to him. The records of previous seasons should be placed 
at his disposal, and the list made out by him checked afterwards to see that 
the men he has selected are suitable in eveiy respect. 

If a list was kept upin every Gurkha battalion, showing the names, zillas, 
etce., of all successful recruiters, it would prove of 
great assistance in the selection of recruiting parties. 


Selection. 


List of recruiters. 


DatE OF ARRIVAL OF PARTY AT ReEorvuitina Depét. «+ 
The recruiting party should arrive at Gorakhpur on the 15th October, 
and at Darjeeling on the lst October, or as soon after these dates as possible, 
so as to be able to take full advantage of the best season for recruiting, in case 
of any unforeseen increase in requirements, 
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Forma, ETC., To acCcOMPANY a Recrurtine Parry. 


When the recruiting party leaves head-quarters, the following should be 
either handed over to the commander of the party, or posted, under registered 
cover, to the Recruiting Staff Officer :— 

(2) Nominal roll of party in English and vernacular. 

() Recruiting certificates, one for each recruiter. 

(c) Vernacular notices to heirs to pension or estate, of deceased men. 

(7) Lists of claimants to estate and pension, and shect-rolls and death 

certificates of men whose heirs are entitled to family pension. 

(e) Vernacular list of all unadjusted claime to estates or pension. 

(7) Medals of all discharged and deceased men with a nominal roll. 

(g) A supply of medicine. 

Nominal rolls should be made out, with the commander of the party, his 
writer, and the non-commissioned officers specially 
selected for outpost or guard duty at the head of 
the roll, and the remainder of the party filled in either according to 
companies, or their rerimental numbers, to facilitate reference. 

Recruiting certificates are necessary to enable recruiters to carry on their 
work in Népal without being interfered with. The 
forms should, if possible, be made out at battalion 
head-quarters, as there is always a lot of extra work, specially at Gorakhpur, 
at the beginning of each recruiting season. The forms, which are very 
similar to the ordinary leave certificates, can be obtained from the Recruiting 
Staff Officer. The application of the battalion office stamp is advisable, as it 
tends to impress the Népalese officials. 

Notices to heirs should contain instructions as to when, and where, they 

Vernacular notices to Should present themselves for their claims to be 

nee: settled, and should be sent out by recruiters residing 
in the district to which the deceased man belonged. The following is a trans- 
lation of a suitable notice :— 

‘To (Manbir Thapa), resident of (Nayakot) village, Zilla (Palpa), Tehsil 
(Palpa). Your son, (Hastbir Thapa) of the (1-lst) Gurkha Rifles, 
died at  (Dharmsala) on the (1st August 1903). 

‘You are his heir, Apply to the Brigade-Major at (Gorakhpur), 
for assistance about the (15th January next)’ and if entitled 
to pension, add ‘ come down, with two witnesses, not relatives 
and, if possible, pensioners or recruiters, to prove your identity.’ 

A similar notice should be sent, ina slightly modified form, when 
a man dies, leaving no estate or medal, otherwise the heir, especially a father 
or mother, hears of the death in some other way and undertakes a long 
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and expensive journey, only to find that there is nothing to receive at the end. 
Furlough men can be used, with great advantage, in the delivery of these 
notices. 

Lists of claimants to estates and pensions are in book-form, and contain par- 

Lists of claimants toes- ticulars as to the regimental number, company, and 
tates and pensions, name of the deceased, the date and cause of decease, 
the name and village of his heir, the amount of the estate, medals due, ete., and 
also columns for the entry of any co:respondence between the Recruiting 
Staff Officer and the battalion, connected with the settlement of the claim. 

As mentioned before, the early adjustment of claims depends almost 
entirely on the care with which the entries in these books are checked, 
before their despatch from head-quarters, as to their completeness in every 
respect. 

This is especially the case as rezards the entries as to medals, which are 
very often incomplete. This necessitates a reference to the battalion con- 
cerned, and causes hardship and delay to the heir. 

All details required for the adjustment of claims to the estates and pen- 
sions of such men as die during the period these books are with the Recruiting 
Staff Officer, should le forwarded to him for entry and necessary action, 
as soon as the estates have bean adjusted. If the heir is entitled to family 
pension, the necessary document should be forwarded even before the estate 
is wound up, as the Recruiting Staff Officer may then be able to hold 
the Family Pension Committee late in the recruiting season, and the heir 
Can then come down and draw arrears of pension as well as the estate, 
the next cold weather. 

The lists of claimants should contain the names of all deceased men, 
whether they leave estates or not, as in the latter case the Recruiting Staff 
Officer is able to explain matters at once to the heir, without reference to 
head-quarters. 

Printed forms for these lists can be obtained, when required, from the 
Recruiting Staff Officer. Whenever it is found necessary to add new leaves: 
the old book should either be re-bound with the new leaves, or sent down, in 
addition to the new book, for reference in case of doubtful claims, etc. 

The Vernacular list of unadjusted claims is practically an extract, in 

Vernacular list of uned- Vernacular, from the lists of claimants, to enable the 
justed claims. commander of the party to know what heirs are to be 
communicated with, where to find them, the amount of the estates, etc. 

The medals of all deceased and discharged men, should be in the hands of 

the Recruiting Staff Officer, to enable him to distri- 


lis. . 
Medals and medal rolls bute them at once when applied for. The work of 
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checking the medal rolls with the medals, at the commencement and at the 
close of each recruiting season, may secm rather out of proportion to the 
number of medals distributed cach recruiting scason. If, however, the medals 
are not sent tothe Recruiting Staff Officer, it is necessary for him to wire to 
the battalion concerned on each application, which, as mentioned before, causes 
great hardship to the heirs concerned. 

The medal rolls, before despatch, should be carefully checked with the 
entries in the lists of claimants, and with the medals about to be despatched. 

The medals of such men as die after the despatch of the medal rolls, 
should be forwarded to the Recruiting Staff Officer at the same time as the 
details for entry in the lists of claimants. 

The supply of medicine should include quinine, and pills for dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and cholera. These would be distributed, 
with the necessary instructions, to each recruiter when 
about to start across the Terai, in sufficient quantities for the journey into Népal 
and back. If this precaution is taken, much sickness may be avoided, and 
the efficiency of the recruiting party proportionately increased. 

Furlough men should be encouraged, by their Double Company 

Employment of furlough Commanders and Gurkha officers, to bring in on their 
men as recruiters. return journey likely lads for enlistment. 

They should also be informed that they will receive rewards from the 
Recruiting Staff Officer for good recruits, on the same scale as recruiters, 


Supply of medicine. 


Pay or Recruiters, Recruitina Funps, Ero. 


A recruiting party on leaving battalion head-quarters should be paid 
tp to the end of the current month, and should also 
receive one month’s pay in advance. This enables 
the commander of fhe party to send his men off with as little delay as possible 
on arrival at the recruiting depét. 

The pay of the recruiting party should be sent down regularly, as early in 
the month as possible, tc enable the commander of the party to recover advances 
made to recruiters. These advances should be made judiciously, and the men, 
while being freely supplied with money, should not be allowed to be extrava- 
gant and consequently get into debt. 

To be successful, a recruiter must have money to spend, which enables 
him to bring his recruits down to the depdt in good condition, and also acts 
as an advertisement to the battalion. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the rewards received from the Recruiting 
Staff Officer only just recoup the recruiter for his expenses and the wear and 
tear of his clothes and boots, even if he brings down very good recruits. 

M2 
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Every battalion recruiting from Gorakhpur should forward Rs. 1,000 
Funds. Advances tofur. +0 the Recruiting Staff Officer so as to reach him on 
Jough men. or about the 15th October. This amount should, as a 
rule, cover all advances to furlough men and other expenses up to the end of 
November. 

Gurkha officers in command of recruiting parties are authorised to make 
advances to furlough men, up to a certain amount, without reference to batta- 
lion head-quarters. The usual amount sanctioned is one month’s pay of rank. 
This enables a man who is not entitled to a pass for his wife, to pay her 
railway fare to his station, and at the same time to have one or two rupees 
in hand for his expenses en route. 

Further funds should be provided by battalions, as called for by the 
Recruiting Staff Officer, as that officer has no funds at his disposal from 
which to make advances to commanders of recruiting parties. 

The Recruiting Staff Office treasure chest is run on the same lines as 

Recruiting Staff. Office that of a Native Infantry battalion, each battalion 
accounts. recruiting having a separate ledger account. 

All sums received from battalions are deposited in full, and payments 
are made to commanders of parties, as they may require. From these they 
make advances to recruits, recruiters, and furlough men, pay estates to the heirs 
of deceased men, or arrears of pay, etc., to men taking their discharge, submit- 
ting their accounts periodically to battalion head-quarters. All payments 
made by commanders of parties should be adjusted regimentally on receipt of 
their accounts, and not refunded to the Recruiting Staff Officer by separate 
remittance transfer receipts or money orders, as the latter system causes con- 
fusion in the accounts and extra clerical labour. 

At the conclusion of the Gorakhpur recruiting season, a, copy of its ledger 
account is sent to each battalion to enable the accounts of the party to be 
checked, a remittance transfer receipt for any balance being forwarded at the 
same time. ‘Ihe East=rm Népal treasure chest accounts run on prastically from 
year’s end fo year’s end, as estates and advances are being continually applied 
for throughout the hot weather and rains. In the absence of recruiting parties, 
any such payments have to be made by the Recruiting Staff Officer as separate 
treasure chest transactions, accounts being submitted, and funds called for, 
as required. 


Recruits’ CLoTraine. 


The kit issued to each recruit at the recruiting depét depends entirely on 
the orders given to the commander of each party. 
Whatever else is issued, the kit should imelude 


Necessary clothing. 
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thie following articles, to ensure the cleanliness and healthiness of the 
recruit :— 

Two blankets. 

One cotton shirt, and pair of pyjamas. 

A warm coat, jersey, or cardigan jacket. 


Recruits’ clothing should be sent either with the recruiting party, or 
made up at the depét. When sent by goods train it generally arrives late. 

Blankets, when required to be sent direct to the depot from the manutac- 
turer, should be ordered some time beforehand, as very 
few firms keep large stocks, and unless each recruit 
receives his two blankets immediately on being passed, he generally suffers in 
health. 

If there is any likelihood of requirements being increased during the re- 
cruiting season, the extra clothing, blankets, etc., should be arranged for at 
the beginning of the season. 


Blankets. 


CorRRESPONDENCE, 


The Central Népal Recruiting Staff Office is at Gorakhpur from the 15th 
October to the beginning of April, and then moves to 
Darjeeling till about the 12th October every year. 
All correspondence connected with recruiting in Central Népal and all corre 
spondence, such as demi-official letters, etic,, intended for the Recruiting Staff 
Officer himself, should be addressed as above. 

The Eastern Népal Recruiting Staff Office is at Purneah from the 15th 
November to the end of February, and at Darjeeling for the remainder of the 
year. Correspondence connected with recruiting, etc. in Eastern Népal should 
be addressed accordingly to the ‘ Recruiting Staff Officer for Gurkhas,’ and 
not to the ‘ Assistant Recruiting Staff Officer,’ as is frequently done. 

Battalions having men in their ranks from both Central and Eastern 
Népal, should, when receiving applications for advances, railway warrants, 
etc., during the cold weather, be careful to note from which office the applica- 
tion is made, and address the answer accordingly. 

During the time the Gorakhpur office is closed, all communications for 
men applying from Gorakhpur, should be addressed to the ‘Collector of 
Gorakhpur.’ 

The clerk of the Gorakhpur office remains there throughout the hot 
weather and rains, and during that time acts as an extra clerk in the Col- 
lector’s office, for work which in the cold weather would be done by the 
Recruiting Staff Officer. Any Gurkha requiring assistance should apply to 
the Collector through the Recruiting Staff Office clerk. 
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All communications for men applying from Purneah or Darjeeling, when 
the Recruiting Staff Office is not at these stations, should be addressed to the 
‘Collector of Purneah,’ or the ‘Station Staff Officer, Darjeeling,’ as the case 
may be, the men being told at the same time to apply to these officers. 

The telegraph should be used in all cases of increase or decrease in the 
number of recruits required; and in all questions 
connected with the adjustment of claims to estates 
and pensions, etc. The greatest care should be exercised in the use of figures 
in such cases. Whenever mistakes might occur, words should be used 
instead of figures. 


Use of the telegraph. 


REMITTANCES TO FURLOUGH MEN, ETC. 


Remittances to furlough men, etc., should not, as a rule, be sent direct 
to the men concerned. Men applying for advances should be paid, when 
possible, through the Recruiting Staff Office accounts, and at other times 
by money order payable to the officers mentioned under the head of 
‘Correspondence,’ the regimental number, rank, name, and regiment cf 
the man concerned being entered in the coupon of the money order to guard 
against personation. 

As regards ‘chitti-walas,’ a very excellent system exists in the Ist 
Gurkha Rifles) When a man at Dharmsala, or wherever the battalion 
happens to be stationed, wishes to remit money to some relation at Gorakhpur, 
he applies to his Double Company Commander. The Double Company 
Commander then writes to the Recruiting Staff Officer, and asks him to direct 
the commander of the recruiting party to pay the amount sanctioned from the 
recruiting funds, at the same time giving the name of the man on whose 
behalf the payment is to be made, and the name, ‘relationship, village, ete., 
of the payee. The amount is then paid out before the Recruiting Staff Officer, 
the payee’s receipt taken, and the transaction is shown in the recruiting 
accounts submitted to head-quarters and adjusted regimentally. By this 
system there is practically no risk of personation, and the remitter is saved the 
money order commission. 


RAILWAY WARRANTS—FURLOUGH MEN. 


Furlough men, who intend to return vi¢ Gorakhpur, should be warned 
that if they present their return warrants at Pharenda, or elsewhere, they will 
be allowed to halt in Gorakhpur for one week only, after which perind their 
‘soldiers’ tickets’ will lapse. Men wishing to stop more than one week in 
Gorakhpur should buy ordinary tickets for the journey from Pharenda, etc., to 
Gorakhpur, and present their warrants, altered and imitialled by the 
Recruiting Staff Officer, at Gorakhpur, when about to resume their journey. 
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NeEpALess KCOxKRixzs, 


Battalions obtaining their kikries in Népal should, in accordance with 
Adjutant-General in India’s No. 2283-D. of 20th July 1889, apply to the 
Resident in Népal for the necessary permit from the Durbar, giving the 
number of kikries required, a nominal roll of the men detailed to purchase 
them, and the district in which they propose to obtain them. 

The permit should be applied for about the 15th August, and forwarded 
so as to reach the Recruiting Staff Officer at Gorakhpur about the 15th 
October. 


Recrurrisa—Mirirary Poricer. 


The foregoing notes on Gurkha recruiting are applicable to Military 
Police battalions, as well as to the Gurkha battalions of the Native Army; 
but as many officers serving with Military Police battalions have had no 
previous experience of Gurkha recruiting, the following additional notes may be 
of use to them. 

As Gurkha recruits cannot be yicked up in British territory, but 

Necessity for recruiting have to be brought in from Neépal, it is necessary, 
party. when recruits are required, either to detail a 
recruiting party for the purpose, or to obtain the services of the party of 
another battalion, already on the spot. 

The first is by far the most satisfactory system, as recruiters are bound to 
take more interest and work harder, in bringing in recruits for their own 
battalion, than for another one. It 1s also very discouraging for a recruiting 
party, after completing the requirements of their own battalion, to be sent 
back, time after time, into the hills, to bring in recruits for other bat- 
talions. This is specially the case when recruiting is carried on in the rainy 
season. 

The question of the selection of the commander of the party and of recruit- 

Selection of recruiting ets has been fully dealt with before. It should be noted, 
party. however, that the more districts are represented in 
the party, the better, always provided that the classes required are obtainable in 
these districts. Asarule, about 90 per cent. of 1ecruiters are residents of 
Nam and Dhankuta. The former district, owing to its bordering on the frontier, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Darjeeling, has been over-recruited, and con- 
tains but little good material now-a-days. A well-sclected recruiting party, to 
recruit all the classes of Eastern Nepal, should include men from Dhankuta, 
Bhojpur, Okhaldhunga, Lyang Lyang, and Dhulikhel. 

If a Battalion Commandant is in any doubt as to how many men to send 
on recruiting duty, or from what district to select them, he should at once 
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communicate with the Recruiting Staff Officer, stating the class and number of 
recruits required. 

The Recruiting Staff Officer will then be able to give him all particulars 
necessary 0 make up a good recruiting party, to the mutual advantage of both 
the Battalion Commandant and the Recruiting Staff Officer. 

Recruiters of the Military Police are paid rewards on the same scale 
as Army recruiters, funds being placed at the 
disposal of the Recruiting Staff Officer for the 
purpose. This should be explained to recruiters, before leaving battalion 
head-quarters ; they should also understand that they will be reported on by 
the Recruiting Staff Officer according to their work, and that men well 
reported on by the Recruiting Staff Officer will have their good work recog- 
nised by Battalion Commandants. 

Recruiting cannot be carried on without funds. A lump sum is 
annually placed at the credit of the Recruiting Staff 
Officer for expenses connected with the recruiting of 
the Assam Military Police battalions, but no arrangement of this sort exists 
for the battalions of the Burma Military Police. Commandants of the 
latter must, therefore, when recruits are required, make immediate arrange- 
ments for funds to be placed at the credit of the Recruiting Staff Officer. 

About Rs. 25 should be allowed for each recruit required. Out of this 
amount the recruit has to be fed. at the rate of about 4 annas a day, from the 
time he meets the recruiter in the hills, till he leaves the recruiting depét to 
join his battalion; and, in addition he has to be provided with clothes, blankets, 
cooking-pots, and a small cash advance to pay for his food on his journey up 
to his battalion. 

Any special instructions for the recruiting party should‘be sent through the 
Recruiting Staff Officer, who then knows what Batta- 
lion Commandants require, and can act accordingly. 
All changes in requirements should be notified at once by wire, and care 
trken that more recruits are not enlisted than are 
actually required. 

It is not always possible to ‘ place ’ recruits, specially at the end of the 
recruiting season, and a recruit brought in 7 or !0 days’ march and passed as 
‘fit’, naturally considers himself hardly treated if he is subsequently 
discharged owing to requirements being unexpectedly reduced. 


Rewards to recruiters. 


Funds for recruiting. 


Instructions for party. 


Changes in requirements. 


EMPLOYMENT OF GURKHA PENSIONERS. 


There is a considerable demand among the Behar planters for the servives 
of Gurkha pensioners of good character to act as chowkidars over indigo 
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cake-houses, grain godowns, etc. The work is light, there being little or no 
night work. The pay given is generally Rs. 7 a month, with free quarters and 
fuel, and the employer pays the railway fare of the pensioner and his wife, if he 
is a married man, from Gorakhpur to the nearest railway station. 

Commanding Officers could greatly help the Recruiting Staff Officer to 
obtain the services of pensioners, by making this fact known in their bat- 
talions, and providing such men as were desirous of obtaining employment, 
with recommendations as laid down in paragraph 457, Army Regulations 
India, Volume II. 
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TABLE I. 


List of Assam and Burma Milstary Poltce Battalions enlisting Gurkhas, 
and their authorised establishment. 


Assam Muiirtary Po.ice. 











EstaBLisHMENT, 
Name of battalion. Address. 
TOTAL. 
Garo Hills Battalion . : ‘ .| Tura. ‘ ‘ 202 
Lakhimpur Battalion , . . | Dibrugarh 889 
Lushai Hills Batta'ion : ° .| Aijal ‘ 840 
Naga Hills Battalion . . ‘ . | Kohima : ° 670 
Silchar Battalion . ‘ . ‘ . | Silchar : . 389 
Toran. 2,990 





Establishment of Gurkhas at 80 % 2,392 


Burma Mitpitary Porics. 





GuEcui EsTvaBLisuHwenxt, 





Name of battalion. Address, 

° nati ToTat. 

Arakan Hill Tracts Battalion ‘ - | Pale‘ wa : ‘ % 2 200 
Chin Hills Battalion . ‘ : -| Falam . . : : 3 339 
Mandalay Battalion . ‘ ‘ . | Mandalay ‘ . ‘ 3 339 
Myitkyina Pattalion . ° ° -| Myitkyina . , ; 13 1,469 
Northern Shan States Battalion . -| Lashio . : : 9 326 
Ruby Mines Battalion . . : -| Mogok . . : . 3 339 
2 220 


Toungoo Battslion  . . . -| Toungoo . ° . | 





Tora. : | 28 3,132 





GRAND TOTAL - 5,524 


eaten am aaa aaa aos: aceraoza amma cama eames aman ame aren nee aT ey 
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TABULAR STATEMFNT OF RECRUITS ENLISTED 1886-1904. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF BUDDHISM AND SAKYA SINGHA., 


Tae following isa brief account of Buddhism and its Apostle Sakya 
Singha, and is a condensed extract from Oldfield’s book :— 

The origin and first progress of the religion of Buddha is obscure and 
confused, in consequence of the many mythological legends which the super- 
stition of its supporters has mixed up with its early history. Not only have they 
attributed to its founder, Sakya Singha, a supernatural origin, and invested 
him with supernatural powers, but they have incorporated with their creed 
the fabulous chronology of the Hindus, in order to exaggerate the antiquity of 
what is in reality a comparatively modern faith. 

There can, however, be but little doubt that Buddhism had its origin in 
the valley of the Ganges, whence it spread over the whole continent of India 
about the middle of the sixth century B.C., and it is equally certain that it 
commenced, not as a new and independent system of religion, but as an 
offshoot or schism from the more ancient faith of the Hindus. 

The gross idolatry encouraged by the Brahmans, and more particularly 
the cruel character of their ritual, which enjoined the constant slaughtering 
of animals, and the occasional sacrifice of even human victims, caused great 
disgust to many of the Vaishnavas (followers of Vishnu), as well as to many 
other Hindus who gradually seceded from the ancient faith. 

As, according to the mythology of the Hindus, all of Vishnu’s previous 
incarnations had been destined to accomplish certain definite purposes to the 
benefit of mankind, it was a natural course for the early followers of Buddha 
to represent that their deity had become incarnate for a ninth time, in the 
form of Buddha, with the object of reclaiming Hindus from all bloody sacri- 
fices, and purifying their religion of the numerous errors and abuses with 
which it was corrupted. 

They therefore cet up Buddha as an incarnation or ‘avatar’ of Vishnu. 

As their numbers increased, emboldened by their success, they openly 
denounced the errors of Hinduism, threw off allegiance to the Brahmans, 
and denied the sacred character and spiritual authority of the Vedas. 

As the basis of the new creed they adopted from the Hindus the belief 
in one Supreme Being, but they denied his providence and active interference, 
either in the creation or government of the universe. 
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They believed in the eternity of matter, and identified the powers of 
nature with the Supreme Being. 

Although they incorporated with their system many, if not most, of the 
Hindu deities, yet they ranked them not as gods, but as mere superior servants 
of the Supreme Being, and regarded them as subordinate even to their own 
deified saints. They borrowed from the Hindus, with but little change, the 
doctrine of the reputed transmigrations of the soul, and of its ultimate absorp- 
tion into the Supreme Being. The difference being that the Hindus looked 
forward to absorption into Brahma, and the new religionists looked forward to 
absorption into Buddha. 

They agreed with the Hindus in looking on the present world merely as a 
sphere of probation for man. 

The most important point of difference between the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists, consisted in the latter denying the divine authority of the Vedas 
and Puranas, which were the most sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

They rejected entirely the system of caste, and with it they threw off all 
social or spiritual superiority of the Brahmans and other privileged classes. 
They abolished also the hereditary priesthood, maintaining that priests were 
not essential ; as, in the eyes of God, all human beings were equal, and that 
all were alike able, unassisted, to work out their own salvation, and to obtain 
ultimate absorption into the Supreme Being. For the assistance of their 
weaker brethren, however, priests were permitted, and their holy character 
recognised ; but they were selected from any class of the community, and were 
only required to be distinguished for the purity of their morals, their learning 
and for the greater asceticism of their lives. 

To avoid the shedding of blood (so common among the Hindus, and 
especially among the gvorshippers of Shiva and Durga) every kind of sacrifice 
was prohibited as being repugnant to the mild and benevolent character of 
the Supreme Being, who was represented as looking with abhorrence , on the 
effusion of blood and as requiring from his worshippers an excessive respect for 
every form of animal life. 

In the year 623 B.C., Savartha Siddha was born. He was the son of 
Raja Sadudhana, who was a Kshatriya by caste, and a king of the solar race, 
and who reigned over the powerful kingdom of Magadha (modern Behar). 

Savartha Siddha was reared with the greatest care. When he was sixteen 
years old he was married to the Princess Yasodhara, having obtained her 
hand as a reward for his prowess and skill in martial accomplishments in a 
public contest. 

For several years after his marriage the young Prince devoted himself 
exclusively to the pleasures and gaieties of the world, after which he gradually 
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became impressed with the conviction that the pursuit of religion was the only 
one worthy of following. 

Savartha Siddha was 28 years of age at the time of his conversion, and 
having dropped his former name, he adopted that of Sakya Singha*, by which 
he was ever afterwards known, and devoted himself entirely to asceticism. 

He studied the most abstruse doctrines of religion until the age of 35, 
when he started for Benares, where he openly preached the new doctrines of 
philosophy and religion. 

Sakya’s royal lineage, his piety and learning, his talents, zeal, and moral 
courage, enabled him to reconcile the conflicting jealousies of the various rival 
sects, and to lay the solid and lasting foundations of anew religion, based 
upon a simple, pure, and widely accepted creed. 

As head of the various heretical sects, Sakya soon succeeded in uniting 
them all into one powerful party, which looked up to him as their spiritual 
father, and which even during his lifetime, invested him with the title, as they 
believed he possessed the attributes, of a divine being. 

They called him ‘Buddha,’ the‘ wise one,’ and the new religion was 
called by his followers after his name. 

This religion may be described as a system of deism, in which the supreme 
deity is represented by the powers of nature; in which a fundamental doctrine 
is the transmigration of the soul, which necessarily involves a belief in the 
sanctity of every form of life; which assumes the original equality, social as 
well as spiritual, of all classes of men, and is therefore opposed to the system of 
easte ; and which enjoins on its followers a life of virtue and self-denial in this 
world as the only means of securing an immortality, of peace and rest in the 
world to come. 

Sakya was wonderfully successful as a missionary; thousands crowded to 
his preaching and many neighbouring monarchs embraced his religious 
Opinions. 

Having travelled through the greater part of north-western India, he made, 
a pilgrimage to Népal, accompanied by one thousand three hundred and fifty 
Bhikshas (or mendicant ascetics) and having with him the Raja of Benares 
and an immense crowd of all sorts and conditions. 

In Népal Sakya found the doctrines of which he was the apostle, had 
already taken a firm root. : 

They had been introduced into the country by a distinguished teacher from 
Tibet, named Manjusri,t who had led the first colony from China into N épal, 





* Sakya Singha is avowedly Kshatriya; and if his six predecessors had really any historical 
existence, the books which affirm it, affirm, too, that all six were Brihmanical or Kshatriya. 
+ Sri and Manju, ofz., the ‘Sri,’ ‘ wise one’ of ‘Manju’ or ‘ Mancharia? 
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and had built on a hill within the confines of the valley, a temple to the eternal 
self-existent spirit Swayambhnu. 

This hill is stil! known as th, hill of Swayambh or Sambhunath. 

Sakya recorded with pious pride the great doings of Manjusri; he told 
how tradition assigned to him the honour of having by a miracle converted the 
large mountain lake of Nagavasa into the rich and habitable Valley of Nepal. 

When Sakya returned to Hindustan, most of the followers who had accom- 
panied him from thence, settled in Népal, and became gradually blended by 
intermarriage, with the original inhabitants of the country. It was probably 
at this time, and in this way, that the svstem of caste, which had been rejected 
by the Buddhists of the plains, was introduced in a modified furm among the 
Buddhists of Népal. 

Sakya is known by various other names, of which Gotima, Sakya Mune, 
and Mahamuni are those most commonly used. 

There is quite enough that is authentic in the history of Sakyato show 
that he was a very eminent and extraordinary character, 

His piety was sincere, his learning great, his zeal untiring, and his talents 
were only exercised in the cause of virtue and religion. He founded hospitals 
for the sick and infirm, he established monasteries and convents for those who 
were desirous of leading a pure and holy life. Although he encountered the 
bitter and unscrupulous opposition of the Brahmanical priesthood, yet he never 
was betrayed into any retaliatory acts of cruelty and violence. 
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APPENDIX 


DISTRICTS, TENSILE AND ZILT.AS. 


B. 


DISTRICTS, TEHSILS, AND ZILLAS OF NEPAL. 


Népal is divided into two main divisions :- 


Zillas— 
Banki (or Népalgan}) 
Bars eee 


Bardiya a 
Butwal toe 
Dang 

Kailali or 
Kanchanpur oe 
Mahotari one 


Morang 
Palhi. 
Pars& ius 
Rautahat eee 
Saptari bis 
Sarlahi 


THE TERAI. 


North of British 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


The TERAI or Lowlands. 
The PARVAT or Highlands. 


District of Bahraich. 


Do. Champaran. 

Do. Bahraich. 

Do. Gorakhpir, Basti. 

Do. Gonda. 

Do. Kheri. 

Do. Philibit. 

Do. Darbhanga and Movza- 
ffarpur. 

Do. Purneah. 

Do. Gorakhpur. 

Do. Champaran. 

Do. Mozaffarpur. 

Do. Bhagalpur. 

Do. Mozaffarpur. 


The above-named Zillas are divided for police and civil purposes into— 
Amini Goshwara Kacheries in charge of a Suba or Hakim. 


Do. 
Do. 


Kacheries in charge of a Lieutenant or Hakim. © 
Thana and Chaukies do. 


do. 


The Amini Kacheri is subordinate to the Amini Goshwara. 


Zilla Morang comprises 


Zilla Saptari comprises 


Rangeli Amini Kacheri. 
Sahebganj Thann. 

Gadaria Chauki. 
Harinagar Do. 

Paterganj Do. 

J hapa Amini Kacheri. 
Athmanga Chauki. 

Kalikajhar Do. 

Pathamari Do. 

Maheshpur De. : 
Dhulaberi De. 

Maha Bharat Dc. 
Hanumannagar Amini Kacheri. 
Sirha Thana. 

Bhagwanpur Thana. 

Haripur Chauki. 

Pato Chauki. 
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The Amini Goshwara Kacheri of these two Zillas is at Hanumannagar. 


Zillas Parsa and Bara comprise 


Zilla Rautahat comprises 


Zilla Sarlahi. 


Zilla Mahotari comprises 


Birganj Amini Kacheri. 
Udaipur Thana. 


Kabahi Do. 
Tajpr  § Chauki. 
Tihuki Do. 
Chithi Do. 
Sumeshwar Do. 
Simrabasa Do. 


Bhedaha Do. (near Ranau)). 
Karchorwa Do. 

Bikua Thori Do, 

Karmaiya Do. 

Tribeni Do. 

Adhbhara Do. 

Patarwa Do. 

Kadarbana Amini Kacheri. 
Malanga Thana. 


Sarlahi Do. 
Rampurwa Do. 
Madhua Do. 
Parsa Do. 


Samanpur Do. 
Khairban Do. 
Gaur Do. 


Jalesar Amini Kacheri. 
Itharwa Chauki. 
Aurshi Do. 
Thijha Do. 


The Amini Goshwara Kacheri of the five Zillas is at Birganj. 


Zilla Butwal comprises 


Zilla Palhi comprises 


Zilla Dang comprises 


Taulihwa Amini Kacheri. 
Bahadurganj Thana. 
Thakurpur Chauki. 
Lachhminagar Do. 
Chakra Chaura Do. 
Parasi Amini Kacheri. 
Bhagwanpur Thana. 
Amaniganj Chauki. 
Balapur Do. 
Gularia Do. 
Dhondwa Pahar Amini Kacheri. 
Baisah} Chauki. 
Khagra Do. 

Khabari Do. 

Koilahasa Do. 


| Chanrisal Do. 


The Amini Goshwara Kacheri of these three Zillas is at Taulihwa. 


Zillas Bank? and Bardiya comprise 


Naipalganj Amini Kacheri. 
Suya Chauki. 

Kharicha Do. 

Badaiya Do. 

Jamnsaha Do. 

Jaiyespur Do. 

Rajapur Thana. 

Katlali Do. 

Dhansura Chauki. 

Pakaria Do. 


Nors.—The Bardiya Awini Kacheri has been smalgamated with the Naip&lganj (Banki) 


Amini Kacheri. 
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Kanchanpur (Bilauri) Amini Kacheri. 


Kailali Thana. 
Sunahaphaut Chanuki. 
Prasan Do. 
Zillas Kailali and Kanohanpur comprise Nandaha Do. F 
Prithipur Do. 
Jugeda Do. 
Jamna Do. 


The Amini Goshwara Kacheri of these 4 Zillas is at Naipalganj (Banki) 


HIGHLANDS, 


Four main divisions are divided, all told, into 24 Tehsils—viz.— 


No. 1 East (Dulikhel) 
2 2 9 (Ouhelibomgs 
0.3 ” Okh unga) 2 
Tlam 
Dhankhula 


Katmandu 


| 
J 
Patan Népal Valley, total 3. 
Bha&tgaon 

No. 1 West erase 
No.2 , (Gurkha) 
No.3 ,, (Bandipar) 
No.4 ,, \Syangi) 
No.5 ,,  (Keore) 


> 
\ 
Se Népal, total 7. 
\ 
Piuthina J 
Jimla 7 
Jajarkot | 
Dullu Daelekh 
peihang rer Népal, total 8. 
renee 
Thalahra | 
Doti J 


v 
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The following must be carefully borne in mind. The same thing is called 
by a different name according to what part of Népal it may be in— 


Thus, ‘ Thum’—‘ Dara ’—and ‘ Garkha ’ are practically the same. 
A Tehsil is sometimes called Ilaka. 
A‘ gaun ’ and ‘ mauza’ are the same. 


EASTERN NEPAL. 


The ‘ Highlands’ of Eastern Népal are divided into six Tehsils— 


No. 1 East, Dhulikhel, inhabited mostly by Newars, Khas, Thakurs. 

No. 2 East, Lyang Lyang, inhabited mostly by Limbis, Rais, and 
Sunwars. 

No. 8 East, Okhaldhunga, inhabited mostly by Rais and Sunwars. 

No. 4 East, Bhojpur, inhabited mostly by Rais and Sunwars. 


Nots.—The Kailali Amini Kacheri has been awalgamated with the Kanchanpur Amini Kacheri, 
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No. 5 Dhankuta, inhabited mostly by Limbis (and Rais). 
No. 6 Ilim, inhabited mostly by Rais (and Limbis). 
Dhankuta is the most important and is ruled by a Governor, who resides 
there. 
In Tam, the next in importance, the chief officer is a Hakim, who resides 
in Tam. 
The chief officer in each of the other four Tehsils is a Hakim, and they 
reside in Dhulikhel, Lyang Lyang, Okhaldhunga, and Bhojpur. 
For administrative purposes habitations are grouped in Eastern Népal 
generally as follows :— 
A collection of houses is called a Gaon. 


Do. Gaons do. Thum, 

Do. Thums do. Zilla. 

Do. Zillas do. Tehsil. 

DuHankvta consists of 27 zillas. 

Athrai. Hedagana. Mewakhola. Sabhay& Utar. 
Chainpur. Tlamdanda. Mugaghat. Sankhuwa Uttar, 
Chadanpur. Khalsa. Pachkhapan. Tamorkhola, 
Chaobisia. Lebuwaghat. Pachthar. Taplingjung. 
Chhathar. Maewakhola. Pallokirat. Tumling. 
Dasmajhya. Maipur. Phakphok. Yangrup. 
Dhankuta. Marsya. Phedap. 


These zillas are subdivided into (gaons) villages. 


*Tnam consists of five zillas. 


Dasmajhuya. | Tlamdanda. }  Maipar. { | Phskphok. 
Purwépir. 


These zillas are subdivided into (gaons) villages. 
No. 1 East, (DHULIKHEL) consists of 52 Thoms— 


Anekot. | Dapcha. | Nagleala. Raikardhuskun, 
Banepa. Dhar. Nambuté. Sakhustigichok. 
Bankhu. Dhulikhel. Nawalpur. Sanachok. 
Barahtimal. « Durlung. Palanchok. Sanga. 
Bhalukharax. Dyanpur. Palati. Sankhutimal. 
Bhamarkot. Hariharpur. Palchok. Simras. 

Bhare. Jakhadi. Panauti. Sindhu. 
Bhumiu. : Kabhrya. Pangu. Sipa. 

Bojheni. Khadpu. Patap. Sirubari. 
Buchak os, Kottimal. Phataksil&. Syflang. 
Chakal. Kurathali. Phulbari. authali. 
Chaukot. Likhu. Phunping. Thak arpa. 
Chautara. Mangaltar. Raghuchaur. Yamuna. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 





Mechi Chauki, 

Mulshadak. do. 

Kalopokhri. do. 

The Amini Kacheri at Iiam is under a Colonel, who is the chief officer of that Tebsil, 
( Darchula Amioi Kacheri. 


This Amini Kacher is digectly under the Sadar} Tyo Chauki, 


Awini Goshwara K heri, Ktmanu. Dehi Do. 
Tir De. 


Ham Amini Kacheri. 
® Tehsil [fam comprises ‘ ‘; , 


¥2 
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No, 2 East (Lyane Lyana), consists of 56 Thums— 
Asmpnr. Dinding. Khurkot. Priti. 


Bhuokinos atc =o Henk amie 
rahtiméal. umja. anglyang. a 8 
Betali. Damkot. Mane eae Salu. 
Bhijibhar. Ghoksila. Manthali. Samra. 
Bhijmkhori. Gubum. Mati. Simalchaur. 
Birkot. Haewar. Medpur. Simarém. 
Bijulikot. Har'pur. Mulkot. Sindhili. 
Bulum. Japhe., Namadi. Solu. 
Chaenpur. Jhagajholi. Namdu. Sugném, 
Chankhu. Jini. Pak ‘rbas. Sari. 

* Chisdpani. Jhyaj Palanchok. Tiplung. 

* Chisipani. J yamiryé. Pangu. Tinpatan. 
Dadhipatrika. Katakuti. Phulni. Yarkkapali. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 
Charikot is a gion in Thum Dolka. 


t+ Tehsil No. 8 East, (OkHaLDHUNGA), is divided into 25 Thums— 


Bahuntilpung. Dinlatip. Rémpur. Sugn&m. 

Bugnaim. Halesi. Rawalumre Tallosokh. 

Chaurasi. Khamtel. Satlum., Taluwa. 

Chisankhu. Kot. Solu. Tipungkatti. 

Chuplu. Kuwé&pani. Sokhu. Tinpatan. 

Chyanaim., Lekhkhani. 7 Sorang. Udaipur. 
esam. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Aisalu Kharka is a gaon in Thum Halisa, and Thum Rawadumre. 


t Tehsil No. 4 (East, Buospur), is divided into 17 Thums— 


Apchot. Dawa. Khikaéma&chha. Phali. 

Bokhim. Dingla. Khotang. Rasuwé. 

Chaudandi. Diprum. Kulum. Sanamajhuwa, 

Chuichumba. Hatuwa. Pamwa. Siktel. 
Udaipur. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 


NEPAL VALLEY. 


The Nepal Valley is divided into 8 Tehsils— 
Katmandu. | 1 Patan. | Bhatgion. 
Katmandu. The chief officer is the Hakim of the Sadar Amini Goshwara 
Kacheri. Katmandu is divided into Katmandu Shahar (city), which is divided 


into Mohallas and Tols (wards) and 25 villages (gaons)-- 


Bhimdhungi... Gokarn. Kagtigion. Nauli. 

Budhanilkanth. Hadigaon. Khadwal. Phasku. 

Changu. Ichangu. Madanpur. Sagla. 

Chapligaon. Jalukyani. Mahéadeotar. '  — Sakhu. 

Deop&tan. Jhorby&si. Mudikhu. | Sud yani. 

Dharamthali. Jitpur. Nagarkot. | To 
Tupyak. 





* There are two Thums called Chisapani. 
+ Recruits from Okhaldhunga always call their district ‘Tin Number’ and those of Bhojpur 


Char number.’ 
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Tehsil Patan is divided into Patan Shahar (city) and 52 gions. The 
Hakim of the Sadar Amini Goshwara Kacheri, Katmandu, is the Hakim of 


this Tehsil— 


Agra. 
Anantling. 
Badegion. 
Bélagion. 
Balambu. 
Baneshwar. 
Bhesyakani. 
Bhimdhungi. 
Bisankhu. 
Bugmati. 
Ona 

i pi gaon. 
Chhampi 


Tehsil Bhatgaon is divided into Bha 


Chitlang. 
Chobhar. 
Dahbchok. 


Hariharpur. 
Harsiddhi. 


Itati. 
Jogitar. 


Kapugion. 


Khokna. 
Khwatbu. 
Kirtipur. 


Kisipudi. 


Kotku. 


Koteshwar. 
Kule Knéni. 


L : 
me 


Lohkot. 
Lubhu. 
Machhegiaon. 
Mak wanpur. 
Naekap. 
Nayaon. 
Pakni. 
Palune. 
Pangna. 


Pharping. 
Pyangaon. 
Pyutén. 
Saebu. 
Sink gion. 
Satangol. 
Sisneri. 
Sunaguthi. 
Tahakhel. 
Thecho. 
Thaebo. 
Thankot. 
Tirhtung. 


on Shahar (city) and 27 gaons. 


The Hakim of the Sadar Amini Goshwara Kacheri, Katmandu, is the 


Hakim of this Tehsil— 
Bageshwari. 

Banepa. 

Basdol. 

Rholarpa. 

Bihabar. 

Bode. 

Chaukot. 


Chhiling. Katunje. 
Chorpur. Khadpn. 
Dhulikhel. Khyaku. 
Gundu. Kuhunge. 
Jangraon. Mahadeopokri. 
Jurur. Nagarkot. 
Kakrabari. Kakdes. 
CENTRAL NEPAL. 


Central Népal is divided into 7 Tehsils— 


No. 1 West Nawakot 
No. 2 West Gurkha 
No. 3 West Bandipur 
No. 4 West Syangja 
No. 5 West Keore 
Palpa : 


Nala. 
Nalanchok. 
Pannauti. 
Sanga. 
Thimi. 
Tigin. 


comprising 4 Zillas subdivided into Thumsand gions. 


do. 
do. 

dg. 
do. 
do. 


do. do. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do, do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. subdivided into g&ons. 


Piuthana is divided into gions. 

V.B.—Zillas Gaerhung, Parung and Sataun, which were formerly in Tehsil No.4 West, 
have been formed into Tehsil No. 5 West, and placed under a Hakim whose head-quarters are 
at Keore. 


No. 1 Wesr. 

The chief officer of Tehsil No. 1 West is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 
are at Nawakot. It comprises 4 Zillas, vtz., Nawakot, Lamudanda, Dhading, 
and Sallyan, which are divided as follows :— 

Zilla Nawakot is divided into the following 14 Thums— 


Belkot. Jhiltung. Pansae. Thansing. 
Dhaebum. Kalibas. a Lhapagaon. 
Gadkhad. Narja. Sikherbesi. 

Geruwa. Nawiakot. Tabe. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 
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Zilla Lamudanda is divided into the following 22 Thums— 


Ggarkhu. Deersli. Kiranebok. 
Ghirpani. Gajuri. Pasankhel. 
Chitlang. hie Phogatpur. 
Chitwan Sorabhajan. CF he inda. 

Dadhuwa. pur. Ranibiri Thakre. 
Dahchok. Palhun. Richok. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Zilla Dhading is divided into 15 Thums— 


Barahthar. Kallyari. Pansae. 
Budhaesing. Khari. Phirkyap.] 
Dhading. Khinchyat.’ Ranphalyak. 
Dhuwiket. Maedbi. { Salin. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 
Zilla Sallyan is divided into 11 Thums— 


inchok. Bhogreni Taksar. Karkigaon. 
chaqias Khola. Charancya.| Lakwa. 
Beran J yamruk. Nibharchok. 
No. 2 West. 


Syaédul. 
Tamigurém, 
Tasarpu. 
Tishtung 
Kunchs. 


Sankos. 
Sokhu. 
Taruka. 


Sallyan. 
Satis Khola. 


The chief officer of Tehsil No. 2 West is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 
are at Gurkha ; it comprises 2 Zillas, viz., Gurkha and Lamjung, 


Zilla Gurkha is divided into 61 Thums— 


Aer. Deorali. Khaniphinam- 
Aerng. Dh&watandrang. .dhansar. 
Athansae Khola. Dhaerung. Khoplang. 
Bahuwa. Dibling. Khu:pajung. 
Badhakot. Dumsing. Khubiswara, 
Bakranbhogreti. Gakbubaspur. Kokhe. 
Bakry&n. Gaikhur. Lakim. 
Banaeti. Gurkha. Liglig. ¢ 
Bhakvan Sing. Ghyalchok. Makaipur. 
Bhirkot. Harmi. Masilkhichok. 
Brahmaku. J bargion. Nilakram. 
Borlang. Jhigte. Panchkhuwa 
Buankot. J himiryak. baluwa. 
Chhopr&k. J hyawa. Phujyal. 
Chyanili. K cnlabari. Sanugyaji. 
Darbhung. Kaphek. Sattharbarpak. 
Thumi. ) Tinmane. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 
Zilla Lamjung is divided into 16 Thums— 


Charnal. J ita. Pustun. 
Chisankhu. Karapu. Raginas. 
Chiti. Kuncha. Rajasthal. 
Duridanda. Paochok. Tandrang. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Parewadanda is a gaon of Thum Kuncha. 


Siranchok. 
Sirinchok 
Ajigath. 
Sirdnchok 
Kaphaldanda. 
Siranchok 
Thumchok. 
Siling. 
Syaprik. 
Syartang. 
Taklung. 
Talinchok. 
Taple. 
Tarku. 
Thapathan. 
Thulogyaji. 


Tarkan. 
Tarku. 
Thansing. 
Tingaon. 
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No. 8 Wast. 

The chief officer of Tehsil No. 3 West, is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 
are at Bandipur. Jt comprises 5 Zillas, vtz., Tanhu, Kaski, Ghiring, Rising 
and Dhor, which are divided as follows— 

Zilla Tanhu is divided into 22 Thums— 


Bajrkot. Dordor. Khichyaéng Kota Nap&ng. 
Bandipur. Duruchung, Khera. Numacbok. 
Chhadasa. Galekham. Ky&mi. Palhan., 
Chhang. J yamruk. Mahibal. Purkot. 
Chok. arlung. Mirlung. Tanhusun 
Dabhum. Namrum. ‘Thun iprak. 
* Zilla Kaski is divided into 50 Thums— 
Arghan. Dhampus. Lungle. Pur&nchaur. 
Armaula. Dhalel. Luwang. Ramja. 
Astam. 1 harmi. Maodanda. Rithén. 
Regnas. Dhitalgaon. Marjyankot. Rupakot. 
Bhalanggion. Gaerahgauda Mauja. Ssilyan. 
Bhirchok. serachor. Mrisa. Sarangkot. 
Bijaepur. Harpak. Nay&géon. Sikles 
Bhurjunkot. Haryat. Pachbhaiya. Syak lum, 
Chhachok. Hyang jakot. Pamdur. Tallokot. 
Chisa pani. ; Jhuprang. Paudi. Tarchok. 
Chiph. Kahun Kudhar. Pallodhachok. Taprang. 
Chyamlunchaur. Khilang. Phalayakot. Thak. 
Deorali. Labachok. Purana Kaski. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Pokra is a small towr in Thum Sarangkot, 
Zilla Rising is divided into 3 Thums— 
Barahhiada. | Kahun. 1 Kotthar. 
These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Zilla Ghiring is one Thum. 
This Thum is subdivided into gions. 
Zilla Dhor is onecI bum. 
This Thum is subdivided into gaons, 


No. 4 West. 

The chief officer of Teusil No. 4 West, is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 
are at Syangja; if comprises 8 Zillas, viz., Bhirkot, Parbat, and Pallo- 
Nuwakot, which are divided as follows :— 

Zilla Bhirkot is divided into 15 Thums— 


Aththar. XKhilim. Mal) ankot. Sakhar. 
Balikot. Kichnas. Pangmi. Sekham. 
Dabhunkot. Kyakmi. Pelkachor. Tarle. 
Grahekot. Kyaplam. Ramchya. 











These“Fhums are subdivided into gaons. 


* Zillas Kaski and Lamjung form the estate of the Maharajah, the Prime Minister of 
Nepal and are in charge of a Subah whose head-quartersare at Pokhra. 
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Zilla Parbat is divided into 12 Thums— 


Bajbum. Dhanduk. Mallaja. Thak Chaudk. 
Dangsing. Dhar. Tanarkot. Thak Barahgaon 
Deopur. Durlum. Tangle, Thak Pachgaon. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 
Zilla Pallo-Nuwakot is divided into 9 Thums— 


Arukharak. Rarpatti. Limi. 
Bah&kot Katti Kolyathum. Rajuwa. 
Kahulya. Kristi. Sagmi. 


These Thums are subdivided into gions. 


Terahbisy&. 


No. 5 West. 


The chief officer of Tehsil No. 5 West, is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 


are at Keore ; if comprises 3 Zillas, vtz., Garhun, Payung, and Sataon, which 
are divided as follows :— 


Zilla Garhun is divided into 12 Thums— 


Baigha. Chapakot. Kotakot. Sirsakot. 
Bagrasi. Garandi. Rajasthal. Sochak. 
Bhurundi. Karkikot. Sirkot. Waigha. 


These Thums are subdivided into gaons. 
Zilla Payung is divided into 4 Thums — 

Baccha. | Byahadi. | Deuwakot. Rajasthal. 
These Thums are subdivided into gions. 


PALPA, 


The chief officer of Tehsil Palpa is the Governor, whose head-quarters are 
at Palpa; it is divided into 9 Zillas— 


Arghi. j  Galkot, | Isma. ‘ | ™ Palpa. 
Dhurkot. Gulmi. Khachi. + Parvat. 
Walla Musikot. 


These Zillas are subdivided into gaons (apparently there are no Thums). 


PIUTHANA. 


The chief officer of Tehsil Piuthana, is the Hakim, whose head-quarters 
are at Piuthana; it is divided into gaons.} 


WESTERN NEPAL. 


Western Népal is divided into 8 Tehsile— 


Achhim. Doti. Jajarkot. Sallyana. 
Bajhang. DulluDaelekh. Jamia. Thalahra. 


© Tansen is a small town in Zilla Palpa. 
+ Ghandrung, Nisibuji, and Baglung are géons in Parvat. 
T Rukum is a Zilla, also a gion in Tehsil Piuth&na. 
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JOua. 


The chief officer of Tehsil Jamla is the Hakim, whose head-quarters are at 
Jiimla ; it is divided into 18 daris— 





Asi. Gam. Kunda. Rakal. 

Barahbis. Jamia. Mugukram. Ramkot. 

Choudhbis. Kalikot. Palata. Sija. 

Galpha. Khatyang. Pansaye. Sonki. 
Soru. Tiprkot. 





These daras are subdivided into gaons. 


J AJARKOT, 


The chief officer of Tehsil Jajarkot is the Hakim, whose head-quarters are 
at Jajarkot ; it is divided into 10 daris— 


Bhulako. Daya. Khagena. Tallu. 
Chaila. Guta. Saru. 
Charjhya. Juktisar. Satila. 


These daras are subdivided into gaons. 
Zilla Sataun is divided into 2 Thums— 

Gyfdi. | Sataunkot. 
These Thums are subdivided into gions. 


Duttv DazLeKxH. 


The chief officer of Tehsil Dullu Daelekh is the, Hakim whose head. 
quarters are at Dullu Daelekh. It is divided into 12 daris— 


Andkot. Danda. Majhkhand, Pandhrabas. 
Athbis. Gajarkot. Maya Basti. Surk het. 
Chinggaon. Kathi. Rishta, Thala. 


These daras are subdivided into gaons. 


BasHanea. 


The chief offider of Tehsil Bajhang is the Hakim, whose head-quarters are 
at Bhajhang ; it is divided into 10 daras— 


Bunga). [  Galkot. "  Pades Naubis. Suni. 
Chaugaon. Juji. Pahdhrabis. 
Chhabis. Naubis. Satika. 


These dards are subdivided into gions. 


SALLYANA. 
The chief officer of Tehsil Sallyané is the Hakim, whose bead-quarters 
are at Sallyana; it is divided into gaons. 
AcHHAM. 


The chief officer of Tehsil Achham is the Hakim, whose head-quarters are 
at Achham ; is divided into gaons. 
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THALAHRA. 


The chief officer of Tehsil Thalahra is the Hakim, whose head-quarters are 
at ‘Ihalahra; it is divided into 5 Garkhas— 


Cbhabis. |  Chalischaugaon. | Dogo. | Satraye. 
2 Sayel. 


These Garkhas are subdivided into gions. 
Dott. 
The chief officer of Tehsil Doti is a Hakim, whose head-quarters are at 
Sil Garhi; it is divided into 29 Garkhis— 


Baitadi. Dhik. Likam. Rupal. 
Bhityan. Dugdo. Marmi. Sallyan. 
Boyting. Duera. Nirauli. Upallo Khasya. 
n. Gadsiva. Panchkatya. Upallosorad. 
Chauki. Garh. Purchaudi. Upallowogtan. 
Chha. Jijikot. Phutsil, Tallosorad. 
Danikot. Jirayel. why Piola Tallobogtang. 


These Garkhas are subdivided into gions. 


their respective Thums. 


.VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


APPENDIX C. 


LIST OF VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


EASTERN NEPAL. ° 
My knowledge is insufficient to enable me to group villages according to 
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I, however, give belowthe names of a number of 


villages which were stated by recruits to belong to Tehsils as shown. 
Undoubtedly many zillas, and many thums are shown as villages in my 

lists, but where recognized this is entered in brackets, and future recruit 

ing officers can bring this chapter up to date. 


Bamti. 
Rangdali. 
Begutaksar. 
reat do. 
ingati. 
Bulong.: 
Butho. 
Chavkhu. 
Charikot. 
Chillankai. 
Chongku. 
Damara. 


Crubotha. 
Aadeal. 
Baksila. 
Bamti. 
Bangdeal. 
Banspani. 
asl 
aksar. 
Brtmpedi 


Bhirkharka. 


Bhuje. 
Bhupsa. 
Biroti. 
Bung. 
Buigati. 
Butho. 
Bharikst. 
Chaskori. 
Chekuwa. 
Dhesko. 
Dhibrung. 
Dhaukoni. 
Caillankar. 
Cioghmi. 


No, 1 East, (DauLiku&-.) 


Dolaka. 
Duala. 
Ghoti. 
Gdung. 
Gta. 
Hambu. 
Haskhu. 
Ikaung. 
Jangu. 
Jemere. 
Kabre. 
Kalere. 


Yasa. 


Khali. 
Khemti. 
Laduptakear. 
Likkukhola. 


Mahabirkhani. 


Mantawa. 
Melung. 
Mukiabari. 
Namdung. 
Nin galia. 
Okre. 
Pakar. 


No. 2 East. (Lyana Lyane.) 


Chonku. 
Chnagaon. 
Dimla. 
Chmma. 
Cipsong. 
Delake 
Duhkhel. 
Damko. 
Dumria. 


Durmadunga. 


Hargkhola. 
Hunscha. 
Jkan g- 
Jemrire. 
Jingu. 
Jobin. 

J ubo. 
Karmi. 


Kartajor. 
Kartamcha. 
Kartangchap. 
Kewachap. 
Khaleri. 
Khaple. 
Khemti. 
Khorada. 
Khuabung : 
Kokling. 
Kolbotia. 
Kumdel. 


Mahabirk hani. 


Majuwa. 


Manatim, 


Pobot. 
Puhare. 
Pusso. 
Ranichap. 
Ranikhola. 
Rasnala, 
Sulpa. 
Suonkhani. 
Taotale. 
Torikhet. 
Tosikhani. 
Ulak. 


Mantawa, 
Mantali. . 
Namdu. 
Nebharia. 
Nohong. 
Notila. 
Okhre. 
Pahare. . 
Paleka. 
Papunga. 
Para, 
Paspo. 
Patel. 
Phalawa. 
Phaliadingla. 
Pharpo. 
Phusko. . 


Pipaldi 
Pulchoke. 
Rakha. 
Ramehap. 
ot. 
Rauikhola. , 
Rasnalu. js 
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Rawadumha. 
Rawakhbola. 
Ribdung. 
Rolkani. 
Salli. 

Salpa. 


Aisalkarka. 
Ameownar. 
Ameera. 
Arkhowli. 
Baksila. 
Balmpta. 
Bamrang. 
Bansbhotea. 
Banspari. 
Barabisia. 


Bunpha. 
Burdung. 
hee 

ainpur. 
Charka.. 
Charnsing. 
Cheskam. 
Chemi. 

Chimpi. 

isopani. 
Chisungu. 
Chi et 
Chochims. 


Ajawa. 
Amboti. 
re 
Angtep. 
Aroolch. 
Bagellanka. 
am see 
aiparbasiri. 
Bajebas. 
Baramcho. 
Bksila. 
Bala. 


No. 2 East. (Lyana Lyane)—coneld. 


| 


| 
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Salu. 
Songdeal. 
Sungnam. 
Sun hani. 


Suri. 
Taothali. 


Thakli. 
Tintala. 
Torikheti. 
Toshikhani. 
Tsotsimi. 
Ulak. 


No. 3 Easr. (OkHALDHUNGA). 


Chokouri. 
Chowtara. 
Chumako. 
Chuple. 
Danregonra. 
Dalia. 
Dunrugaon. 
Dariatar. 
Dekhku. 
Deorali. 
Deosur. 
Dhodre. 
Dhulkia. 
Dimma. 
Dipsing. 
Dropuge. 
Drosa. 
ia 
arpat. 
Ga‘rigaon. 
Gami:ngtar. 


Gammangtar. 


Gobinde. 
Gudeh. 
Haiudhara. 
Hakola. 
Halesi. 
Hanochur, 
Iname. 
Jangjong. 


J antarkhani. 


Seas 
alpa. 
Kenzeial. 
Kangkhu. 
Kanjel. 
Kankn. 
Karbari. 
Kareni. 
Karmi. 
Kartamcha. 
Stent 
atinjg 
Kartajia. 
Kerung. 
Kewangia. 
Kaleling. 
Khapretor. 
Kharkadik. 
Kichi. 
Kikamacha. 
Kisanku. 
Kodua. 
Kuibir. 
Kumaltar. 


Tnikhukhola. 


Madapur. 
Maideal. 
Majkharka. 
Majuwa. 
Makha. 
Makpba. 
Mame. 


Manibharjau. 


Mukle. 
Name. 


Namsaling. 


No. 4 East, (Brosrur.) 


Balakharka. 
Balumtar. 
Bamona. 
Pangdel. 
Bansikora. 
Banspani. 
Bari. 
bean 
asega. 
Baseri. 
Bashenda. 
Baskori. 


Bastimsati. 
Bawani. 
Bechunchal. 
Begamcha. 
Bekomcha. 
Betwa. 
Bhaludurga. 
Bhojkharks. 
Bhojpur. 
Bhung. 


Boiabuipa. 


Wacha. 
een 
apsu. 
Wayong. 
Yasa. 


Nawalpur. 
i echa. 
erpa. 
Okechoweink 
Para 
Phedi. 
Phuksia. 
Phuliali. 
Phima. 
Ramechap. 
Ranadip. 
Rapcha. 
Rassim. 
Ratamate. 
ae 
ippa. 
a jad hake: 
Rumyjatar. 
Saddi. 
Salla. 
Sarreh. 
Sirna. 
Solamani. 
Sotaig. 
Sungnam. 
Taluwa. 
Tari. 
Tekanpur. 
Tilpung. 
Tinglah. 
T’rlane. 
Waku. 
Waksikang. 
Watcha. 
Woksar. 
Yesiong. 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


No, & East (Brospun)—concld. 
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Chinamku. Horlungcha. Majkirat. Saile. 
Chinamoka, Hulum. Majna. Salabhote, 
Chipleti. Hurbun. Majuwa. Salatem. 
Ohitner’. saa Makaibari Sangpang 
: aici. akaibari. % 
Choladhan. Jalukeri. Malbasi. Sangrang. 
Chowleny. Jarang. Malubinsi. Saure. 
Chubatung. J ariotar. Manding. Sawa. 
Chuichumba. Jeranvka. Mandre. Sewak. 
Chuluwar. Jubung. ri crt Shamshila. 
gma. Kaberi. Mankhu. Siangle. 
Dagoela. Kahute. Mate. Sikiyo. 
Dalgaon. Kairang. Mojuwa. Siktel. 
msing. Kanarae. Matim. Siktelwerang. 
Dargmaya. Kaniabaz. Menpur. Siltal. 
Darrabakkim. Karlamcha. Musmusa. Simpani. 
Danrag..on. Karmi. Namanta. Simran. 
Danrigunra, Katti. Nambung. Singva. 
Dawa. Kattibamrang. Nempang. Sing kolia, 
Deosala. Katunebi. Nigabas. Siseni. 
Dhanr :karka. Kawa. Nigalbas. Sisnari. 
Dhanrapani. Kerungsha. Nole. Sobia. 
Dhanwa. Kesankur. Norrong. Solliah. 
Dhodlekhani. Khesungba. Palisang pang. Soring. 
Dibling. K hastak. Patibara. Soraka. 
Diblung. Khikamacha, Pangta. Sotang. 
Dikhtel. Khatoje. Pangtika, Sungdel. 
Dilpa. Khobine. Phalidingla. Sungure. 
Dimma. Khukamacha. Phalikot. Suntale. 
Dingla. Kirabari. Phslumdunga. Talegaon. 
Dinglapa. Kokenla. Phedi. Tamlicha. 
Ds prung. Koksik. Pokhre. Tangbang, 
Disangwa. Kokombu. Photung. Timbe. 
Dumcha. K otany. Phowala. Tintama. 
Dumrewa. Kulung. Powakhesang, Tintamakulung. 
Dunge. Kumdaling. Puldung. Tomane. 
Dungma. Kutung. Pungtang. Tullakam. 
Durpa. Kutta. Rakha. Tumaon, 
Gair'gaon. Lamakhu Rangatum. Tungecha. 
Ghunransi. Likuwa Rasuwa. Wacha. 
Ghut. Lomdhu Ratmata. Wasing. 
Goganni. Lungkim Ratuncha. Waxipala. 
Gurdum. Lungkuwa Rawakhola. Wolunka. 
Gurrassi. Lungtung. Reeng. Wokreni. 
Habu. Mabe. Rimehin. Yamdang. 
Halbari. a ei Rumbna. Yangotar, 
Hatuwa. Mahakulung. Rumjatar, Yapna: 
Helungbhon. Majakanuri. re me Yamdang. 
Hilongeha. Majkharka. Sadi Yuming. 
The following are villages belonging to Thum Dingla of Bhojpur :— 
se | Bee | SS 
Be : alsangpang. ngpang. 
Boys. ‘ Kartamcha. Phedi. Sangrang. 
Chichila. Kumdalung. Salio. Siktel. 
Sishneri. Wacha. 
Bardu. Basthala. Bhiksi. Bhite. 
Baseni. Batasse. Bhirhe, Bhorleni, 
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Bilandu. 
Birbatte. 
Budhok. 
Burrahare. 
Changa. 
Chainpur. 
Chamaita. 
Charkhola. 
ae se 
ipchongba. 
Chitbong. 
Chisopani. 
Chitre. 
Chombang. 
Chuichumba. 


Chukchinambo. 


Churighatta. 
Deoral. 
Dhurmadwa. 
Dungre. 
Ebang. 
Kkatapa. 
Fuduk. 
Garroka. 
Guiri. 
Geabang. 
Godak. 
Godop. 
Gogune. 
Golakharka. 
Gorkhia. 
Gorkhiajagat. 
Guling. 
Gupta. 
Hangbasang. 
Hangsarumba. 
Hatung. 
Hotiranga. 
Ibrung. 
Tcatapa. 
Tlam. 

Ingla. 
Jamuna. 

J aobari. 

Jil. 

Jitpur. 
Jogmai. 


Ahalia. 
Akhisalla. 
Akhoboi. 
Alencha. 


Amchooa. 
Amlahang. 
Ammegden. . 


MILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


. Inau—coneld. 


Jukekharka. Mallate. 
Jumbling. Mallea. 
Kagatpani. Maltu. 
Kakchumbung. Manglab&ri. 
Kalunge. Majowa. 
Kalumsing. Marluba. 
Kandrung. Marse. 
Kannia. Mechi. 
Karbirtar. Medalung. 
Karphole. Mehalbote. 
Karphu. Mongchok. 
Katebung. Morisie. 
Keangbung. Moyangkhola. 
Kerabari. Murre. 
Kerbok. Nagrung. 
Kewabung. Namasaling. 
Kewagaon. Namthala. 
Khaémang. Nindaka. 
Khangbang. Okri. 
Khanibanjan. Pangdola. 
Kholme. Pangnam. 
Kolbote. Panghung. 
Kuapani. Pangkha. 
Kulbung. Parimijung. 
Kurplok. Pawana. 
Lachetar. Peang. 
Lamdara. Pengpatal. 
Langrup. Permighari. 
Lapsiboti. Phajebung. 
Ligemba. Phajiphekal. 
Lingder. Phakphok. 
Lodia. Phatejung. 
Lodiajagat. Phekal. 
Lokson. Phiding. 
Longrapa. Phuantapa. 
Lumbeh. Phudap. 
Lumae. Phudok. 
Madebung. Phudokshiswa. 
Madu. Pongkom. 
Maglapa. Puamajuwa. 
Mage. Pungpung. 
Mageryja. Rabbi. 
Mahbo. Rangapang. 
Maidane. Ratmati. 
Maiamajuwa. Rungsuug. 
Mainrapur. Sabri. 
Malim. Sabjung. 
DHANKUTA. 
Amrang. Bagunga. 
An@hiri. Bajeni. 
Angbang. Baile. 
Arigho. Baldunga. 
Angla. Balukhop. 
Angsrang. Banchere. 
Argale. ‘Baniagharu. 
Arubhotia, Bansghar. 
Arukharka. Banspani. 
Atharasai. ° Barabase. 
Athrai. Barjam. 
Bagha. , Batasse. 


Saffa. 
Sakanamba. 
SakHejung. 
Sakia. 
Samalbung. 
Sambek. 
— ates 
ankajung. 
Sactkbae 
Saunlungba. 
Sidhikhola. 
Simle. 
Simsara. 
Sinam. 
Singlapa. 
Singphering. 
Sirbong. 
Sirrisse. 
Soyang. 
Soyek. 
Sudung. 
Sulubung. 
Sumbek. 
Sumbhiyok. 
Suptalli. 
Surkia. 
Tagi. 
Taypat. 
Takpare. 
Talkharka. 
Tapewa. 
Targaon. 
Tawaung. 
i aaa 
haungalungma. 
Tilkine. . 
Tingiapani. 
Tobang. 
Tumling. 
Tungphung. 
Ulakdhanra. 
Untu. 
Walfrung. 
Yabbadeppa. 
Yamman. 


Yektapa. 


sl ag 
Belara. 
gen 
ngna. 

Bottera, « 
Bhadame., 
Bhadantre. 
Bhalukote. 
Bharapar. 
Bhere. 
Bhigoteni, 
Bhittria. - 


Bhode. 
sess 
irgaon. 
Bokkim. 
Bhokteni. 


Budhok. 
Budottarbutai. 
Bunchania. 
Burimkim. 
Burimorong. 
Chaite. 
Chainpur. 
Chamtimba. 
Chaluwa. 
Chamtapu. 
Chandani. 
Changia. 
Chanows. 
Chanta 


Cheaptune. 
Chetste. . 
Cheruwa. 
Chiabre. 
Chikroba. 
Chgdena. 
Chimpakot. 
Chimraha. 
Chintang. 
Chitlong. 
Chityok. 
Chokmago. 
Chongbaug. 
Chongkurang. 
Chokrok. 
Chowdanna. 
Chowria. 
Chuan. 
Chuhandanra. 
uate nee 
ummangpdangsi. 
Chumpakota. di 
Chungbang. 
Churibas. 
Churman. 
Damara. 
Damresi. 
Dangdange. 
Dangesangnu. 
Danragaon. 


YILLAGES oF NEPAL. 


Duyankora~contd, 

eng&pé. umbang. 
Deon. Hunga.. 
Dhabrong. Tlamdanda. 
Dhankota. Imbong. 
Dharapani. Inchimari. 
Dhoku. Isbo. 
Dholmuka. Jagado. 
Dhoraj. Jagamaga. 
Thore. Jagadabari. 
Dhubbe. Jayabale. 
Didima. J elahar. 
Dingla. Jelkeni. 
Dorumba. J imjeewa. 
Dumrise. Jinjuws. 
Duseni. J onbhan. 
Duskuti. Jongia. 
Eba. Jugado. 
Ewa. Jukpakri. 
Fakuma. Kagune. 
Fanguwa. Kalange. 
Gair1. Kamba. 
Garrigaon. Kambare. 
Gasuwa. Kamlalung. 
Gidde. Kang!abang. 
Gogani. Kanjabar. 
Golikarka. Kanniabar. 
Golkari. Kaphrebas. 
Gomanipata. Kaphrebote. 
Gosuwa. Kare. 

Kartike. 

Guranse. Kartumcha. 
Gurhumba. Kasirah. 
Halle. Karangdanra. 
Halliasi. Katahare. 
Hallikarki. Kayatamba. 
Hamarjang. Keharapua. 
Hamela. Kekabari. 
Hamlalung. Kepek. 
Hangdewa. Keplabung. 
Hangdem. Ketinim. 
Hangghum. Kesanwagpopa. 
Hangyjung. Kewaring. 
Hangmara. K haria. 
Hangpabung. Khataloucha. 
Hangpang. Kheoren. 
Hangsari. Kherabari. 
Hangeera. Khesangpapo. 
Hangsimba. Khesirata. 
Hangthawa. Khesita. 
Hanjoun. Khewabari. 
Hastapur. Khikamacha. 
Hathiméara. Khodambu. 
Hatikarkarka. Khoklibung. 
Hatisunre. Khokse. 
Hedanga. Khoktap. 
Helang. Khokn. 
Hollis. ‘Khopchia. 
Helua. Khopek. 
Herde. K horitar. 
Hewako. -Khowaphuk. 


‘Yel 


K hoyakholia. 
Khuaphok. 
K hunga. 
Khunwe. 
Kibang. 
Kingring. 
K ogling. 
Kopchia. 
Koyakhola. 
Kumalal. 
Kumdang. 
Kurle. 
Kurungbang. 
Kusuwa. 
Kyabok. 
Labre. 
Laktapa. 
Lalikarks. 
Lamatar. 
Lanlingkani. 
Lanjakor, 
Lasunia. 
Lebong. 
Lechonga. 
oo 
egwana, 
Libang. 
Peres 
ingdep. 
Lingdin. 
Lingkim. 
Lingrop. 
Loapho. 
Lokumba. 
Lopwadin. 
Losani. - 
a Seeing 
oungphabang. 
Takattn, 5} 


Lumargdin, 
Lumtluk. 
Lungwdi. 
oe . 
ysingbang. 
Machebung. 
Madi. 
Madamsing, 
Mahabankhu, 
Mahamanke, 
Mahang. 
Mahangbelars. 
Mahéasering, 
Mahdea. 
Mahwa. 
Maidané, 
Majpokri. 
Majita. 
Majtola, 
Majuwa, 


Maklube. 
Maklung., 
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Malabaci. 
aon. 
Malna. 
Mamling. 
Manaljong. 
Manding. 
Manebung. 
Mandrewa. 
Manpgr. 
Maowa, 
Mare. 
Marabnas. 
Margapokri. 
Matem. 
Meanling. 
Mehalbotia. 
Mehule 
Mewakhola. 
Mamlung. 
Mewaraja. 
Mewajung. 
Miklung. 
Moga. 
Mongsari. 
Moralung. 


Morhunggsufki. 


Morang. 
Morongabang. 
Mulgaon. 
zimaliong: 


ur. 
Maurtidunga. 
Muwaden. 
Myem. 
Nage. 
Nalibo. 
Namdaki. 
Namdukhola. 
Namja. 
Namjong. 
Nampu.* 
Nangin. 
Nankhola. 
Nankholeng. 
Naongia. 
Nasawa. 
Nebuny. 
Nembang. 
Nenadin 
Nesum. 
Newradin. 
Nigalia. 
Ninili. 
Nimba. 
Ningali. 
Ningradae 
Nirpa. 
Nohbwa. 
Numbaiji. 
Numluk. 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


Duanxuta—coneld. 
Nungisa. Pitala. 
Nankaling. Phurya. 
Nanth Pithungba. 
Oakmalung. Pitlap. 
Oba. Pitlamba. 
pata re 

labung oklabung. 
Olin Pokri. 
Orok. Puldung. 
Oyem. Pulkia. 
Padhe. Punchiabung. 
Pagtenkani. Pungbung. 
Paka. Punsing. 
Pakribaswa. Purkia. 
Pakung Purjan. 
Pale. Rakha. 
Palthen Rampur. 
Pungkani Ramite. 
Pamnage. Ramkowa. 
Pangtham. Ranigaon. 
Panthar. Rasna. 
Parjong. Ratancha. 
Patigaon. Ratmale. 
Parriadin. Rawakhola. 
Parti. Rinchim. 
Patlia. Rumsang. 
Pauwa. Sabten. 
Pawakhola. Sahnwa. 
Pewa. Sagmow. 
Perwaden. Saingumba. 
Petala. Sajingwa, 
Phabin. Sakayajong. 
Phaiba. Sakpara. 
Phakchowa. Salbhote. 
Phakdag. Saleri. 
Phakship. Salungwa. 
Phakthep. Samangkn. 
Phakuma. Samba. 
Phamtun. Sambiyok. 
Phangua. Sambakchang. 
Pharappa Samdorok. 
Phdap. Samleten. 
Pheydayo. Sandu. 
Phedapjung. Sangabho. 
Phedentar. Sangakar. 
Phedim. Sangbangu. 
Phejimba. Sanglumba. 
Phejongyok. Sangnam. 
Phembia. Sangu. 
Pheodim. Sanne. 
Phewa. Sansingwa. 
Phijung.’ Santas. 

imbu. Santhakra. 
Phokribas. Saplaku. 
Phoglung. Srané. 
Phokte. Sarata 
Phowa. Satikola. 
Phugong. Sartap. 
Phulpa. Saungbang. 
Phundwa. Sawaden. 


Phunling. 


Sawreni. 


Seabrung. 
Segays. 
Segembo. 
Seguma. 
Segwara. 
Sekhungwa. 
Selajung. 
Sendowa. 
Sengemwa. 
Seoli. 
Serung. 
Sewarakane. 
Shaungia. 
Sheabramba. 
Sheakpok. 
Shubhong. 
Siawa. 
Sibien. 
Sidedanra. 
Sidipur. 
Sigimba. 
Sindna, 
Sikhtem. 
Sikkarpur. 
Silijung. 
Simbewa. 
Simle. 
Sinephua. 
Simra. 
Simsar. 
Sinam. 
Singaon. 
Singdemba. 
Singdeal. 
Singlagari. 
Singiti. 
Singthapa. 
Sirahe. 
Sirjaon. 
Sirpong. 
Siwakhola. 
Sobowa. 
Sogum. 
Sokrokpo. 
Solahani. 
Solma. 
Songsabo. 
Sowriani. 
Subanam. 
Subewa. 
Subhang. 
Subna. 
Sudap. 
Suki Ap. 
Sumdhu. 
Sunajik. 
Sundanre. 
Sund bai. 
Sangnam. 


Sungpakjung. 
Sunkami, 


Surkia. 
Susling. 
Tabibheang 
abibhung. 
Tablijung. 
Tamakia. 
Tamaphokri. 
Tambaekholu. 
Tamkhu. 
Tamphula. 
Tamranye. 
Tamsang. 
Tatung. 
Tangkna. 
Tangkua. 
Tanglewa. 
Tangpho. 
Tangsua. 
apliajung. 
Tapliathap. 
as 2 
aungaba. 
Taunkowa. 
Taunyma. 
Tekunala. 
Telia. 
Tellang. 
Tellok. 
Teluba. 


Artharsae (Thum). 


Baglung. 
Baldansa. 


Bee (Thum). 


asen. 
Basnapir. 
Bastar. 
Bhalthung. 
Phangara. 
Busnapur. 
Chipre. 
Chepar. 
Dading (Zilla). 
Danragaonra. 
Danrathok. 
Deorali (1 hum). 
Dhaur. 


Abri. ° 
Amdanra. 
Ajirkot. 
Ar 


Arwat. 
Aunle. 
ni. 


Balzonora, 


Villages and Thums belonging to Gurb ha. 


| 
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Daaxkutacontd. 
Tembhe. Tinsale. 
Temmewa. Tintama. 
Thamthum. Tiringia. 
Thepang. ‘liratire. 
Thangeoling. Titima. 
Tharethun. Torke. 
Tharpu. Tua. 
Thechomba, Tumling. 
Thonelabo. Tunyzka. 
Thobibung. Tungma. 
Thoka Tunglabong 
Thoklimba. Tungrungwa. 
Thoppi. Tungsumma, 
Throke. Tunlung. 
Thouglong. Turumba. 
Thouseling. Umlabong. 
Tho' ni. Umling. 
Thukima. Umphowa. 
Thumki. Unglabary. 
Thumthap. Ungsaon. 
Thungbangphe. Wabung. 
Thungbangyok. Wadeli. 
Thungkaling. Wadim. 
Thunglabang. Wajong. 
Thungesaling. Wana. 
Thunthak. Waneni. 
Tilkani. Waranygi. 
Tilluk. Waredin. 
Tinden. Warephung. 
Tingari. Wasum. 


No. 1 West. (Nawixot.) 


Dopahare. 
Gaira. 

Gayi. 

Gerku. 

Gurja. 
Jamunia. 
Kabilas. 

Kahule 

Kakmi. 
Kalianpur. 
Kalku, 

Kaonli. 
Karkigaon(Thum). 
Khari (Thum). 
Kinchit (Thum). 
Kiristi. ° 
Kodanra. 


Kolmé. 
Lajiang. 
Lamehfap. 
Lamiehor. 


Lamidanda (Zilla). 


Lanchia. 
Limia. 
Limitar. 
Magarnas. 
Maidhi (Thum) 
Maidision. 
Matikhani. 
ee 
ayagion. 
N aa (Zilla). 
Paku. 


Pa&tchok. 


No. 2 West. (Gurkui.) 


Bangabari. 
Barbah. 
Bardanra. 
Barpak. 
Baseri. 
Batase. 
Betani. 
Bhabre. 


Bhidguti. 
Bhounri bari. 
Birsing. 


Bubre. 

Bunkot (Thum). 
Champani, 
Chantra. 
Chengle. 
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Werakot. 
Whaku. 
Worok 
Worok la Hs 
Woyam: 

oy pung. 
Yakon 


Yakrumba. 
Yangmang. 
Yangnam, 
Yan zowa. 
Yangrup 
Yangeango. 
Yangsingjong. 
Yappa. 
Yasok. 
Yeawah. 
Yeablang. 
Yektele. 
Yektin. 
Yeogumba. 
Yesabu. 
Yokumba. 
Yongdin, 
Yoem. 
Yumboung. 
Yukabu. 
Yuphodhanra. 
Yuwa. 


Pokhra. 

Poye. 
Pulkachor. 
Putlikhat. 
Rajwira. 
Ramkot. 
Ratamiti. 
Sallyan (Zilla). 
Sandhikola. 
Satikot. 
Sirkot. 

Sish pani. 
Sisneri. 
Tasarpu (Thum), 
Tarle. 

Thané. 

Totke. 


Chiapss. 
Chileng, 
Chipliati. 


Dan rapani. 
D 


(Tham). 
lings 
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Deorsli (Fhum). 
Dhansiora. 
Dharapani. 
Dibling (Thum). 
Diankot. 


Finam.- 

Gaikhur (Thum). 
Gairun. 

Gajari. 

Gandra. 

Garung: 
Gegrichhap. 
Genchok. 
Gharung. 


umdi. 

Harme (Thum). 
Harpia. 

Hirkot. 
Janrung. 
Janrang. 

J har. 

J hiori. 


Aletar. 
Amdanra. 
Arkhole. 
Bachkaitar. 
Balihok. 


Bandipur (Thum). 


Banspanl. 
Bhanss®. 
Bhirkuua. 
Binikot. 
Bising. 
Chanchil. 
Chandoli. 
Chapthar. 
Chhang (Thum). 
Dénragaon. 
Dhanung. 


Bumdi. 
Bibang. 
Bahaédurpir. 
Baisikarka. 
Bandipir (Thum) 
Bankatta. 
Bankews. 
Basnapur. 
Bazarkot. 
Biahguti, 
Boribot. 
Chamakhark. 


Chandra. 
Chang (Thum). 
Chanoutia. 
Chhapthok. 
Chistipani 


G 


VIEBAGES OF WAPAt, 


Kaijatpani. Melang. 
ea | Mencia: 
Kamchok. Millim. 
Katunje. Mirkot. 
Khanchok. Mukasing. 
Khari. Mulabari. 
eked (Thum) Romeke 
oplin um). ayagaon. 
Kokhe Thum). om i. 
Kumpur. rehreni. 
Kushene. Pairia. 
guwa. Palba. 
Lamachastaré. Ponjai. 
Lame. Pakhuria. 
Laékam (Thum). Pam. 
Liglig (Thum). Pasling 
Limi. Pausra. 
Machel. Phenaém. 
Makaipur (Thum). Pipalthok. 
Makesing. Piradjung. 
Manokamna. Pokhrithok. 
Mate. Purkot. 
No, 3 West. (BANDIPUR.) 
Dharampani. Kachap. 
Dhenri. Kalerie 
Dhor (Zilla). Kartop. 
Dordor (Thum). Kalche. 
Dorliama Kolakéni. 
Duruchung Kuning. 
(Thum). Lamiagéon. 
Gamra. Matra. 
Gargion. Mirlung (Thun). 
Gazatari. Mohore. 
Gihasthok. Muchiak. 
Gisithok. Nahaji. 
Giring (Zilla). Naiagion. 
Hilekhark. Naram. ¢ 
Huslang. Nibiiapari. 
J ahargiaon. Pachthar. 
Jalwang. Pakathok. : 
Zilia Tanhu. 
Chunemuré. a ita. 
Dabam (Thum). J owbari. 
Darwa. Kafalsom. 
Deorali Katunjia. 
Dharam pani. Kianing. 
Doke. Lungle (Thum). 
Dordor (Thum), Manung. 
Faruka. Manur. 
Gajarkot. Marangkot. 
Galikhém (Thum). Mayakhu. 
Gehri. Mewabari. 
Gunga. Moria. 
Harkpur. Naganpur. 
Jamrang, Nagraon, 
: arbans. hacia 
aspur, rs 
hap. Obhaldi. 


No. 2 West. (Gurxui)—contd. 


Taulechauk. 
Tunnéne. 
Udaipur. 
Waihak. 


Palteng. 
Perung. 
Pipalnala. 
Ramkot. 
Rising (Zilla). 
Sebring. 
Sim pani. 
Sunakot. 
Tanhu (Zilla). 
Taruké. 
Thaprak( ft hum). 
inang. 
Ting. 
Umchok. 
Wakle. 
Yamchok. 


Pachem. 
Palimarung. 
Ramkot. 


Rawaldanra, 
Salbajung. 
Sanja. 
Simle. 
Siranga. 
Sunder, 
Syno. 
Tonket. 
Tréuka. 


Tulsara. 


Amdanr&. 
Archald. 


Bajégarah. 
Chanchil. 
Cherangia. 
Chokdanra. 
Danrakhort. 


Alkstar. 
Anp&du. 


Apu. 

Argha (Thum). 
Arghim. 
Armola (‘Thum). 
i (Thum). 


Astam (Thum). 
Badcn. 
Baghia. 
Bahakot. 
Baidirsing. 
Baiding. 
Bajadi. 
Balamdi. 


Bhainsigounra. 
Birkot. 

Bhuk. 

Bijepur (‘1 hum). 
Birchok (Thum). 
Bispur. 

Boli. 

Barnja. 

Chable. 
Changle. 
Changlung. 
Chankpur. 
Chargion. 
Chetle. 

Chipli (Thum). 


Chis&pani (Tham). 


Chiph (Thum). 
Dabing. 
Dagu. 
Dampus. 


Dangeings 


ae 

Déorali (Thum). 
Dhampas (Tham). 
Dhani. 

Dhariy-on. 
Dhar «ing. 


VILLAGES oF whit. 


No, 3 West (Banpipur)—conéd, 


Zilla Resting. 


Danr&kthok. 


Deorali. 

Dimkot. 

Gharung. 

Ghiring. 

Gongolakh. 
Ghothani. | 


Deni. | 
i 


Gui&slum. 
Gumantele. 
Huka-Huka. 
Kahun (Thum). 
K hok e, 

Kila. 

Kondi. 

Kothar (Thum). 


Zilla Kaskt (Pokra), 


Dhor. 
Dhankot. 
Ditarli. 
Dopahare. 
Durungchung. 
Eikang. 
aster 
Gardigi 

Gayiic a 
Ghable. 
Ghachok. 
Ghalel. 
Ghanring. 
Giabrian. 
Gilung. 

Harpak (Thum). 
Hasiipur. 


Hile. 
Hinjakot (Thum). 
Jaithung. 
Jamire. 
Janjerori. 
J hilakot. 
Kapre. 
Kafulbot. 
Kaire. 
Kajaldanra. 
Kalabang. 
h inaégaon. 
Karagiaon. 
Karpu. 
Karputar. 
Karina. 
Kardi. 
Kashki (Zilla). 
K aoa! i 
ayadurjang. 
illang (Tham). 
Khinje 
ee 
oiripani. 
Kolma. 
Kordanri. 
Kowli. 
Kulki. 
Kinakanré. 
Kundadanra. 


Kura. 

Tale. 

Lamiagion. 

Lamasunwara. 

Lamachaur, 

Langle. 

Tespil. 

Jimi. 

ee (Thum). 
Maj. 

Makanpur. 

Maélagari. 

Maodanda (Tham). 

Manja (Thum). 

Manung. 

ila 


atergn 

Maris& (Thum), 
Mohore. 
Nawakot. 
Nay&danra. 
Nayagiton (Thum). 
Nindiachaur. 
O71, 

Okharia. 
Painchok. 
Pakdhar. 
Paljungtar. 
Palpdlichhap. 
Pamdur (Thum), 
Panthdanra. 
Parlis. 
Phuleras. 
Piarjung. 
Pilang. 
Pokhra& Bazar, 
Pondhar. 
Punjia. 


Puranchaur 


(Thum). 
Pustum. 
Rainas, 
Raipur. 
Ranisawara, 
Ranpu. 
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NewS pani. 
Paltang. 
Panerthok, 
Pirung. 

n 
Sallian. e 
Sising. 


Reman. 
Riikur. 
Rithan (Thum). 
Rupakot 
(Thum). 
Ruse. 
Sabit. 
Salangkot. 
Saldanré. 
Sallian (Thum), 
Sami 


mi. 
Sandhikhola. 
Samris. 
Sankhu, 
rae 
Shengi. 
Sidane. 
Sik. 
Sidklung. 
Siklis Seals 
Sirkot. 
Sisapani. 
Sisne. 
Sungle. 
Has enthum). 


Takur. 
Tallokot 
(Thum), 
Tanchok 
(Thum). 
Siaklung 
(1 hum). 
Tanjoli. 
Taning. 
Tansing. 
Helene 
apran 
hus). 
ek 
hes). 


Uleri. 
Wamuna,. 
Yanjakot. 


02 
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Adi. 
Aig&imbi. 
Archaur. 
Artha. 
Asare. 


Aththur (Thum). 


Baynung, 
Bale. 

Balakot. 
Balkot (Thum). 
Balga. 
Bangari. 
Batichor. 
Bhaderpata. 
Bhaisévaonra. 
Binaogkot. 
Chahire. 
Chepti. 


Amildung. 
Artal. 
Arukhark. 


Atthar (Thum). 


Dajdai. 
Baleo. 
Banire. 
Baragiion. 
Barle. 
Bardanra. 
Bhaluadanra. 
Budipur. 
Chaigmi. 
Chainpur. 
Changsing. 
Chap. 
Chapte. 
Chépung. 
Chahare. 
Chiaria. 
Chibung. 
Chitra. 
Danragaon, 
Danrakot.! 


Aruchor. 
Bachok. 
Balkot. 
Balewa. 
Banglichok. 
Barang. 
Barapa. 
Bagaon. 
Brisia. 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


No. 4 West. (SyAnasa.) 


Chiruwé. 


T adre. 

Dangsing (Thum). 
Danrakot. 

Deoraili. 
Dewankot. 
Dhankot. 
Dhuwakot (‘Thum). 
Gaindi. 


Galdo. 

Garangdi (Thum). 
Garang. 

Gemi. 

Guang. 

Guliing. 

Gurunj. 
Gurungsing. 
Hingi. 


Villages said to belong to Syangja Tehatt. 


Jiling. 

Kabre. 

Kadami. 
Kaliari. 

K amti. 

K aransura. 
Kegmi. 
Khaltia. 
Kiling. 
Kimudanra. 
Kiristi (Thum). 
Kolma. 

Lame (Thum). 
Lapuli. 
Limdanra. 
Malangkot (Thum). 
Nayakark. 
Orgadim. 


Zilla Bhirkot. 


Dharam pani. 
Dharing. 
Dhap. 
Dhapu. 
Durchung. 
Gahate. 
Gainsing. 
Gaondanra. 
Gaonka. 
Giamisowara 
Gi:chat. 
Gobrehota. 
Guardi. 
Gurbal. 
Gurdanra. 
Hukadanra. 
Jarpandanra. 
J epundanra. 
Jélong. 

J hauri. 
Jogithum. 
Kalche. 
Kafaldanra. 
Kebang. 


Umlungia. 


Kekmi. | 
Kalku. 

Kanre. 

Kawari. 

Karon Sowaré. 
Khairekot. 
Kiagmi. 
Kihung. 

Ki gha. 

Kijinas (Thum). 
Kilung. 
Kohidim. 
Kohing. 
Kokhia, 
Kumirjung. 
Kutamso. 
Lamdanra. *¢ 
Magem. 
Malagiri. 
Malingkot (Thum) 
Mohore. 
Mugrani. 
Namjakot. 
Nayagaon. 


Zilla Parbat. 


Charthar. 
Chindekhark. 
Chisunga. 
Chondela. 
Dailung. 
Dakapludi. 
Dangsang. 
Darawa. 


Deorali. 


Banspani. 
Bateri. 
Batichour. 
Bazarkot. 
Bidiani. 
Bamlichok. 
Chain pur. 
Chamlila, 
Chaotin, 


Pakdar. 
Patlepani. 
Pipaltar. 
Pokhrichh&p. 
Raguwa (Thum). 
Raobang. 

Rapu. 
Riserdanra. 
Risinge. 

Sallan. 

Sikam (Thum). 
Singarkot. 
Sirbari. 
Sirtikhark. 
Siungdi.: 
Tanarkot(Thum). 
Tangrang. 
Thela. 


Pangling. 
Patra. 
Rangbhang. 
Ragna. 

Rahu. 
Rapakot. 
Rastal. 
Rayile. 
Sakhar (Thum). 
Sakhep. 
Samiakot. 
Samris. 
Samis. 
Sankar. 
Sapangdi. 
Sarbor. 
Sallian. 
Sekam (Thum). 
Sildinra. 
Sirukhark. 
Surung. 

Tarle (Thum). 
Totke. 
Udessi. 


Dhanra&katin. 
Dhur- 

Dura. 
Durshi. 
Gamarchok. 
Gasepateé. 
Gemi. 
Ghanpokhra, 
Ghote, _ 


Gobre. 
ely 

1 Ti 
J ckhearn, 
J ita. 
Jitakot. 
Kafaldanra. 
Kolki. 
Kareli. 
Karni. 
Kaski. 
Keraonbote. 
Kubli. 
Kanchha. 
Lakajung. 


Andhigaon. 
Andhikhola. 
Aonle. 
Argha. 
Arjewa. 
Arunzkot. 
Bajahkot. 
Bajangkot. 
Balam. 
Balthung. 
Bangrasi (Thum). 
Banjang. 
Bankatta. 
Bardanra. 
Barki. 
Barlalung. 
Beleha. 


Birlung. 


Adamira. 
Agiung. 
Akharthok. 
Atlong. 
Amdanra. 
Amile. 
Andhiarakhola. 
Arehate. , 
Arewa. 


Argali. - 
Argha (Zilla). 
Argnasing . 
Arkhole. 


nN eee ten aan 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL 


No. 4 West (Syanava)—concld. 
Zilla Parbat—(contd). 


Lamagaon. 
Lamelung. 
Lamjung. 
Lamtong. 
Lubhung. 
Lumga. 
Lumpex. 
Maling. 
Majkhark. 
Mirlung. 
Naotar. 
Narwal. 
Nawarthar. 
Pandanra. 
Panininkhani. 


re eprint wn rm sep, 


Ukari. 


No. 5 West. 


Partle. 
Patligahrs. 
Pirgjung. 
Porthok. 
Pania. 
Purankot. 
Pachok. 
Rain&s. 
Ramchok. 
™m 
Ratanpur. 
Salburu. 
Samakot. 
Sangdi. 
Sangape. 


(KEORE.) 


Zilla Garhun. 


Belkakot. | 

Nase | 
irgs. 

Bolve, | 

Chap. 

Chapkot (Thum). | 

Charkoi. , 

ee 
angsing. 

Dhove. 

Gahatia. 

Gajuri. 

Galkot. 

Garaingdi (Thum). 

Gidja. 

Gijantis. 

Gurungdi. 


st —_— ee — 


Wegha (Thum). 


Gurunggion. 

J imuwa. 
Kachikot. 

Kaleri. 
Kaphaldanra. 
Kapurdi. 
Karkikot (Thum). 
Kotakot (Thum). 
Limdanra. 
Madai. 
Mahundinra. 
Majkot. 
Majmare. 
Minamkot. 
Nayakark. 
Pakbadi.: 

Peku. 


Zilla Payung. 


| Chishapani. | 
Parea* Teusit. 

Asssire. Bansidania. 
Badarpur. Barachuli. 
Bhirpani. Bara&kot. 
Bagalia. Barangdi. 
Bagnas. Bardanra. 
Bahadurpur. Barikot. 
Baldenggari. Barkul. 
Balga. Basnapur. 
Balthing. Batase. 
Bandrikanra. Batasar. 
Banglang. Bayan. 
Bangang. Beldanra. 
‘Banka. Belua. 


am 


f 
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Sanjao. 
Silanchour. 
Simle. 
Siropant. 
Siringohok. 
Sirseni. 
Sukiakot. 
Takkia. 
Takoun. 
Tandrang. 
Tapakot. 
Thansing, 
Tilar. 
Tikerni. 
Toks:. 


Pelakot. 

Pitle. 

Pokwiédi. 
Rangdang. 
Rasikhola, 
Salangkot. 
Sialkot. 

Sirkot (Thum), 
Sirsekot(Thum). 
Sorel. 

Tari. 

Tol&kot. 

Tevasi. 
Thanidanré. 
Thanthap. 
Thapke. 
Turkot. 


Lawthung. 


a re ean 


Besaga. 
Bhangi. 
Bharonsio. 
Bhajari. 
Bharek. 
Bhawag. 
Barektung. 
Bhustung. 
Bhatuke. 
Bisundanra, 
Birkoft. 
Boigha. 
Bolanje. 


ce A TL ECL CTT, 
* Tangon is practically the sa ne as Palpa, and hence all villsges of the former are included under the heading 
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Bolipokhra. 
Borsia. 
Botukund. 
Boza. 
Bujung. 
Bulbule. 
Bumgas. 
Burmathok. 
Burikot. 
Chahare. 
Chalku, 
Changale. 
Chapthok. 
Charghare. 
Chidipani 
Chijangdi. 
Chistung. 
Choraku. 
Chorkot. 
Danratdum. 
Danrazaon. 
Danrathok. 
Darampaud 
Dansing. 
Darga. 
Darkasing. 
Dawari. 
Daya. 
Deochuliboid. 
Deoghir.' 
Deorali. 
Deoralithok. 
Dhabitang. 
Dilunga. 
Dhirkhark. 
Dhobadi. 
Dholimora. 


Dhiaju. 
Dhurkot (Zilla) 
Dhustung. 
Durdung. 
Duicha. 
Galdo. 

Galkot (Zilla). 
Ganrakot. 
Garhani. 
Gayathok. 
Gensingchhap. 
Ghamire. 
Ghanpokhra. 
Gherdi. 


pesieser 
Gulm! (Zilla). 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


Pines Tensit—contd. 


Gumba. 
Gumra. 
Gurbhakot. 
Gurungjung. 
Hanjiabari. 
Harphiakark. 
Hatigounra. 
Heklang. 
Honsak. 
Huksiakot. 
Humin. 
Hunga. 
Hungi. 


uwadi. 
Isma (Zilla). 
J abkari. 
Jamire. 
Jarbrns 
Jarlangdi. 
Jehungi. 
Jhamrang. 
J herdi. 

J hirra. 

K adhar. 

K afalbensi. 
Kahare. 
Kaleri. 
Kangrung. 
Kanibas. 
Karamdi. 
Karamkot. 
Karangha. 
Karbung. 
Karikot. 
Kehadanra. 
Keklang. 
Kenarung. 
Kernedanra. 
Kertung. 
Kahseni. 


Khachi (Zilla). 


Kiamrung. 
Kiodanra. 
Kiun. 
Kobari. 
Koka. 
Kokalchhap. 
Koldanra. 
Konadanra. 
Koplak. 
Kotla. 
Kuakot. 
Kudanri. 
Kunapani. 
Kurga. 
Kurjang. 
Kuslang, 
aa 
Lindem. 


Limpata. 


Limptang. 
Loreng. 
Lumbas. 
Madi. 
Mahakal. 
Majkot. 
Malagachi. 
Mangare. 
Manwa. 
Marang. 
Marangkot. 
Marsidanra. 
Mase, 
Matha. 
Mehildhap. 
Mewabari. 
Mital. 
Mohandanra. 
Mohore. 
Morung. 
Mothabari. 
Mujung. 
Musikot (Zilla). 
Naebuni. 
Naher. 
Naitola. 
Namidanra. 
Namta. 
Naram. 
Naramchbap. 
Nayagari. 
Nayagaon. 
Nayapati. 
Nayar. 
Nuwakot. 
Okhlia. 
Paklua. 
Paktung. 
Palasardanra. 
Paligha. ; 
Palpa (Zilla). 
Pa)tun. 
Palun g- 
Paneria. 
Panikot. 
Parvat (Zilla). 
Patan. 
Patle. 
Parakthok. 
Paundi. 
Pihaldanra. 
a 
ipalchhap. 
Pipeldanra. 
Pokhri. 
Porkani. 
Potvti e 
Postadikhola. 
Punga. 
Rabas. 
Ralabas. 


Ramchia. 
Rampur. 
oer 

imgha. 
Roia 


Ruchang. 
Rukee, 
Radlbans. 
Bumai. 
Sakine. 
Salbas. 
Saleot. 
Salianthan. 
Samanchi. 
Samangkot. 
Samot. 
ee 
anabun 
Satbah. oc 
Sateoti. 
Satigarhi. 
Satukol. 
Saone. 
Shikarkot. 
Siabju. 
Siandanra. 
Sidbipani. 
Sikar. 
Sikardanra. 
Sildung. 
Silingi. 
Silna. 
Siluwa. 
Simaldanra. 
Sinchas. 
Sindanra. 
Singehas. 
Sirtung. 
Siun. 
Somre. 
aimee as 
ungdi. 
Tahnu. 
Talajerdi. 
Taltung. 
Tamas. 
‘Tamasdanrs. 
Tansing. 
Taprek. 
Tare. 
Tatam. 
Tekjor. 

& e 
Tinghare. 
hon ss 

angsljung. 
Woo 


Hil. 


Apun. 
Ambote. 
Amchaur. 
Arbhakhot. 
Argha. 
Arghatok. 
Arkho'e. 
Archanwas. 
Ardewa. 
Aruwa. 
Badanra. 
Balkot. 
Balthum. 
Banga. 
Baraghare. 
Bar'ebas. 
Barsiah. 
Batlechaur. 
Bharse. 
Bhatgaon. 
Bhimkbola. 
Bhorel. 
Bhutuka. 
Birkot. 
Biskhark. 
Bokeni. 
Bemgha. 
Batechaur. 
Bud. 
Budipur. 
Burathok. 
Bhaipandi. 
Chahare 
Chandarkot. 
Chhap. 


Amdana. 
Arghar. 
Arjan. 
Awal. 
Bawruk. 
Banskhark. 
Budank. 
Bauranmara. 


Dahts ‘ 


Amare, 
Awmili. 
Acttkot. 


VILLAGES OF NEPAL. 


Pippa Txnsit—coneld, 
Zilla Galkoé. 


Righa. 


Ruma. 


Zilla Gulmi. 


Chiapani. 
Chidigah 
idigaha, 
Cc hirigha. 
Chitpus. 
Cho-ga. 
Dagunknani. 
Daha. 
Dajakot. 
Daraakknani. 
Darbam. 
Dhaireni. 
Dharampeni. 
Dhamasikot. 
Dhap. 
Dhat. 
Digam. 
Dijgaro. 
Dhonga. 
Dowleyil. 
Durlam. 
Gahatdanra. 
Gamir. 
Giansing. 
Ghorle. 
Gurbakote. 
Gwadi. 
Gyabari. 
Hile. 
Houuga. 
Jabung. 
Jagun. 
Jamad, 
Jogithum, 
J ohang. 


Duragaon. 
Dacrarant: 
Dekboro. 
Dhanrakedim. 
Dhor. 
Durkota. 
Gorlunda. 
Halde. 


Junia. 
Kabre. 
Kabrebhat. 
Kaleri. 
Kalidarra. 
Kanichc r. 
Kariul. 
Kat kiko. 
Kateri. 
Kawole. 
Kerunga. 
‘dim. 
Kengdi. 
JTambkanra. 
Limgha. 
Tatu ny. 
La mpek. 
Majkot. 
Manhare. 
Mankyt. 
Matnkani. 
Maryakaon. 
Minamkot. 
Mohane. 
Mohore. 
Morgang. 
Motuka. 
Misugha. 
Muu. 
N aital. 
Nayagaon. 
Nayakoni. 
Naykot. 
Nelagion. 
Nidur, 


Haneapur. 
Indrek. 
Janni. 

J ukiana. 


Jura. 


Kimdanra. 
Lamatol. 
Manbag. 


Piurpana TEHSIL. 
Zilia Mustkot. 


Daza. 


Sak..l. 


Dazakot. 


Tenstt PivTHARA. 


ries 
rjan. 
Arkha. 


Arkul. 
A sur kot. 
Awa. 
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Tanter. 


Okhladhunga. 
Olihang. 
Palpathok. 
Palung. 
Paralmi. 
Palmi. 
Phoksing. 
Powa. 
Punhka. 
Pirkot. 
Raili. 

Raja. 

2ami. 
Rumichhap. 
Ramkani. 
Ran gbas. 
Ratamati. 
Ranist wata. 
Runkha. 
Rupakot. 
Saydi. 

S at kh e 
Sardi. 
Saya. 
Setung. 
Simichaur. 
Sukora. 
Lameri. 
Tarabang. 
Lhahthap. 
Thansing. 
Ne Gharia. 

orga. 

Tulekot. 
Tunga. 


Patandanra. 
Patie. 
Pokardhanra. 
Sakindhanra. 
Samani. 
Shidanra. 
Sihar. 
Surkhola. 


Kudri. 


Bache. 
Badam. 
Bagebare 
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Bajang. 
Balk : 
Banchkot. 
Bandikot. 
Banskoh, 
Bardéor&. 
Baring. 
Belbas. 
Beteni. 
Bhang bari. 
Bhansf&r. 
Biansi., 
Bijuar. 
Bijili. 
Birimkot. 
Bitra. 
Budvmara. 
Buichi 
Bukeni. 
Banat. 
Buronla. 
Chaiba. 


Chaklayhat. 


Chalbang. 
Chhaton. 
Hate 
idapani. 
Changia. 
Dakakot. 


Damri. 


Dagg mang. 


Dhanrechor. 


Balwadanra. 


Bhirkona. 
Bianst. 
Charkule. 
Chatikot. 
Chitarkot. 
Cholpa. 


Am&put. 
Aneri. 


Aththar. 

Bi phi. 
Barachok. 
Barigion. 
Dading. 
Dajia. 
Damachaar. 
Dang. 
Dhorta. 
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Tensi,n PrurnHana— coxeld. 


Dhanubans. 
Dhanga. 
Dhairkhark. 
Dhandu. 


Dharampani. 


Dobichor. 
Dhobing. 


* Dhungakot. 


Dhungegari. 
Fagam, 
Falamkhilli, 
Gajakhark. 
Gamo. 
Gham. 
Gowanpani. 
Goulkot. 
Gumchal. 
Hamrikot. 
Haram. 
Harchang. 
Harmrki. 
Hahing,. 
Hugam. 
Jalbang, 
Jaljalah. 
Jaman. 
Jaspur. 
Jimi. 


Jogikhark. 


Jomrikunra. 


Kabrechour. 
Kairam. 
Karah. 
Karakhola. 


Kate, 


Khabang. 
Khurg. 
Kigi. 

Bole. 
oligaon. 
Kuchibang. 

Kuta. 
Kutichcr. 
Lapal. 
Libang. 
Ligha. 
Lukurbanz. 
Mabhar. 
Machina. 
Madhnri. 
Majkot. 
Mande. 


Mandrechotrr. 


Mandrechha. 
Maranthanp. 
Markhabaa. 
Mirlungng. 
Morang. 
Mundan. 
Navarra, 
Nauikot. 
Nassa. 
Nayakot. 
Nimkhan k, 
Pakhad. 
Panyi. 
Panyrea. 
Pasikanr. 
Patiepani. 
Phalanto. 


WESTERN NEPAL. 
Tehstl Paelekh. 


c 


Dabra. Kara. 
Danragion. Khirighira. 
Githakot. Pakhapani. 
Guari. Pinchaur. 
Kabrechaur. Rakmf. 
Kalimati. Ranikot. 
Kalitaker. Ratikhola. 
Tehsil Sallyana. 
Dubring. Korbang. 
Garaha. Kotjhari. 
Gorakot. Kowlia. 
Hanspor. Khumkhani. 
Haumuan. Lachimipur. 
Heng. Lamting. 
Ichok. Madankanré&. 
Jajarkot. Marpes. 
Jaljala. Musikot. 
Jamunia. Phanda. 
aspur. Phartaé. 
Kimlang. Phidap. 


Phata. 
Fong 
Pupli. 
Purtibang. 
Rajumi. 
Ramli. 
Ramlikanra. 
Ran gee, 
Ranikot. 
Raipur, 
Rujsi. 
Ruga. 
Sagin. 
Sajekoti. 
Sakia, 
Saktuma. 
Shanghu. 
Saril. 
Simadanra. 
Sioa. 
Siripuni. 
Sirpu. 
Sirni. 

Si: pa. 
Purkot. 

Sir pa. 
Sirseni., 
Siure. 
we Ze 
Tapa. 
Tavatung. 
Tuni. 
Udapur. 
Uma. 
Uwagaon. 


Ratu. 
Rited&nra. 
Simtia. 
Sirpa. 
Tara pani. 
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